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“ONLY RITTA.” 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


For the life of me, I cannot determine, when 
I look at the matter calmly, whether or not any- 
body was to blame for my mistake except my 
stupid self. I was always slow of comprehen- 
sion, and that without excuse of hereditary 
dulness or imperfect education. My father 
had not his superior in intelligence among his 
fellow planters in the rich and populous county 
where we resided, and every third man of them 
was a college graduate. My mother was re- 
fined and well bred, pleasant in temper, and 
ready in speech. My four brothers and three 
sisters were comely and sprightly, and, as a 
consequence, were welcome wherever they 
went, as children or adults. We were sent to 
the best schools in the State, and all acquitted 
themselves creditably in scholarship—always 
leaving me out. Not that I was an unmitigated 
dunce. I was seldom in downright disgrace— 
never “‘ distinguished,’’ or even “‘ meritorious” 
in any of my studies. 

Yet, I worked hard. The teachers, who were 
most impatient with my blundering recitations, 
confessed that. I can recollect myself most 
distinctly at any period from twelve to seven- 
teen, as a lanky girl, rather tall for her years, 
sitting at her desk in the far, dark corner of the 
school-room, when study hours were over for 
the rest, her fingers in her ears to shut out the 
uproar of talking and laughing going on about 
the stove, and conning with a roughened fore- 
head and whispering lips the task for the next 
day’s recitation, or, when the lights were extin- 
guished below stairs, wrapped in my blanket 
shawl, poring over the same in the fireless dor- 
mitory I shared with my sisters, after they 
wereasleep. It was no use, however. Theonly 
results of my unseasonable application were a 
succession of infinenzas, affecting my eyes and 
head, when any other girl would have excited 





sympathy by aninteresting and alarming cough, 
and sundry reprimands from the assistant 
teacher, whose business it was to put out the 
lights every evening. She would have it that 
I was trying to create a sensation (I sensa- 
tional!) in the establishment by ostentation 
of studiousness, and actually reported me to the 
Lady Principal as unruly, basing hercomplaint 
upon the axiom that what the rest of the pupils 
accomplished in a given period could also le 
performed by me. I could not gainsay her 
reasoning, which sounded terribly logical. 
Neither could I blame the Superior for agreeing 
with her, for I stood by, dumb and foolish, con- 
victed, in my own mind, of the delinquencies 
charged upon me by this glib and argumenta- 
tive complainant. I submitted, without demur, 
to the lecture upon the folly and sin of false 
pretences and insubordination, and the injunc- 
tion to better behavior in future. 

My passiveness probably moved my judge to 
leniency, for, as I was about to leave her pre- 
sence, she called me back. ‘‘ Your deportment 
has hitherto been so inoffensive, Ritta, that [ 
am unwilling to credit the fact of your disvbe- 
dience in the present instance,’’ she said, kindly. 
“Perhaps you are not well, and cannot, on this 
account, learn so rapidly as do most of your 
schoolmates?” 

I believe I was always truthful, and this habit 
or principle would not allow me to avail my- 
self of this inviting screen for my incapacity. 
“T never am sick, madam,” I said, bashfully. 

“You are not subject to headache or faintness, 
a sick weariness that unfits you for study or 
thought?” 

“No, madam,’’ I said, again. 

*You must, then, have fallen into a dreamy, 
careless habit of study. You do not really ap- 
ply your mind to the subject in hand, although 
your eyes are fixed upon the page before you. 
You must try to overcome this. It will prove 
a serious impediment to your progress.”’ 
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** Yes, madam,” I replied, meekly, and was 
allowed to withdraw. 


All the while they were trying me, I had held | 


the volume I was engaged upon whem sam- 
moned before madam’s judgment seat. I have 
forgotten the very name of it, nor do I know 
that it was more abstruse than were most of 
our text-books. It was in the middle of a 
March afternoon, raw and cloudy, but I slunk 
away intothe garden. This was not extensive, 
and; at this season, the reverse of attractive, 
for the borders were flowerless, and there were 
no vines upon the brick wall, stained with the 
weather and city smoke that surrounded three 
sides of the square. I hid myself and my dis- 
comfiture in a latticed summer-house at the 
farther end of the paved walk running through 
the middle of the grounds, and dived desperately 
into my work. It was easy for the Principal to 
utter her rules. It ought to be possible for me 
to practise them, to become the equal of my 
fellows in quickness and learning. 

Shall I ever forget the general and overwhel- 
ming sense of damp desolation, the fogginess of 
the air and of my wits, as I bent over the les- 
son, repeating half aloud words that looked and 
sounded like English, but conveyed no more 
sense to my mind than if they had been Arabic? 
Very far back of my eyes—a mile and more, I 
could have said—something was striving drow- 
sily in a clumsy, floundering search for the 
meaning of what I read, ceasing from the futile 
grasping every little while, and seeming to go 
to sleep entirely. A cold horror overtook me 
at last. I was a blockhead—a downright fool, 
who never had been, and never could be, like 
other people. I might as well receive the truth 
then and there, and abandon myself to my fate. 
I was not given to outward expressions of feel- 
ing. None of my schoolmates had ever seen 
me in tears, and the sight was rare to those of 
my own family. My mother had often up- 
braided me with my want of sensibility; la- 
mented that I was cold-bluoded and stolid, 
when, after some nursery fracas, her livelier 
bairns hung around her with lavish professions 
of affection, or fled weeping to her arms at her 
loving reproof, while I stood aloof, dry-eyed and 
open-mouthed, wondering what it all meant. I 
own to myself, now, in sad sincerity, as I did 
on that sunless March day, that it would not 
have been natural for her to love me as she did 
my brothers and sisters. Yet the knowledge 
that she did not made me feel yet more like an 
ugly blot upon the face of the earth—was the 
final spear-thrust that brought water from my 
eyes, wounded my heart to bleeding. I cried 
heartily for a long while, until the leaves of my 
book were quite wet, as it lay upon my lap. 
The unusual indulgence was checked by a click 
upon the gravel walk at the door of the arbor. 
A small parcel, done up in dark paper almost 


' fore I could arise to pick it up, a figure came 
bounding down the path. It was Dell Hone— 
_ the belle of the school. Surprised as I wus to 
see her) and Wisconcerted at the thought that 
she would espy me, and @discover that I had 
been crying, I could not but notice how pretty 
she lovked in her blue dress—her bright curls 
streaming behind her, and her cheeks scarlet 
with excitement. With a low exclamation of 
delight she darted upon the pareel, and, as I 
feared she would, entered the summer-house to 
examine it. At sight of my figure she started 
back affrighted, but a second look gave her 
courage to advance. 

**Oh, it is only you, Ritta ; I thought it might 
be some spying tell-tale, who would run to 
madam with the story of my harmless fun. 
This is only a box of bon-bons which a friend of 
mine tossed over the fence. Won’t you have 
some ?”” seeming as though she would open the 
parcel. 

“No,” I said, faintly ; ‘I don’t eat candy.” 

“Indeed! How odd! But I can’t tell you 
how glad I am that this is only you—you good, 
quiet little mouse !” 

In the height of her relief, she stooped to kiss 
me, and saw that my face was swollen and mot- 
tled with weeping. Two questions in her win- 
some tone drew from me an account of madam’s 
lecture, and my inability to master the task 
within the prescribed time. 

** Poor lamb!” she coved, pressing her warm 
cheek to my cold and wet one. “I tell you 
what we will do. There is nobody in the small 
recitation-room, but there is a nice fire there, 
and you are chilled to the heart. Come with 
me, and we will study this frightful lesson to- 
gether.”’ 

The “small recitation-room”’ was, to my way 
of thinking, the coziest spot in the world that 
afternoon. We sat down upon the rug in true 
school-girl style, her arm about my waist, and 
her curls—warm and fragrant—brushing my 
shoulder, as she coaxed me to read the unintel- 
ligible paragraphs, one after another, first with 
her, then alone, and at last to attempt to tell 

her what was the sense of each. She wasan apt 
teacher, for, in less than a quarter of an hour, 
I began to gather some glimmering ideas of the 
author’s meaning, and was praised accordingly. 
By the time the tea-bell rang, my instructress 
pronounced that I knew the lesson “well 
enough.”’ 

You should speak out boldly in class, not 
look terrified and stammer,’’ she advised. 
“The next best thing to knowing all about a 
matter is to act as if one did. If I ean contrive 
to get near you when we take our seats for reci- 
tation, I will prompt you if you should be at a 
loss.” 

She kept her word on the next and many suc- 
ceeding days, and out of school was never 
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laughed at her for her notice of a “nonenity,” 
but she did not heed their ridicule. Having 
taken me up, she did not put me down. As 
for me, trom the moment she kissed me in the 
arbor, I was her slave body and soul. 

‘‘You make a fool of yourself, hanging about 
Dell Hone like a spaniel watching for a crust,” 
said one of my sisters, contemptuously, one day. 
““T am mortified whenever I see you together.”’ 

After that, I tried to be more discreet in my 
adoration. I did not care that my sister was 
shamed by that which was my pride, but I 
feared lest Dell should weary of seeing me al- 
ways near her; be disgusted by my mute fond- 
ness, my assiduous services. She let me serve 
her in many ways in return, as I imagined, for 
the assistance she rendered me in my studies. 
I darned her stockings on Saturdays, sewed on 
missing buttons, curled and combed her beauti- 
ful hair, mended and spunged her torn and 
stained dresses, ran on errands for her from 
room to room and from story to story, stole out 
at forbidden seasons to buy fruits and sweets to 
tickle her palate—I never knew another woman 
so addicted to ‘‘ goodies’’—and, when all was 
done in which I could please or help her, I was 
still so much her debtor that I often lay awake 
for hours at night meditating upon my obliga- 
tions, and trying to devise some means of re- 
paying them and showing my devotion at the 
same time. 

It was not surprising then that I did not 
shrink from doing her the “‘ greatest conceivable 
favor,’’ one evening, late in the session, when 
she invited me to stroll in the garden, and en- 
treated my help in a dilemma that had over- 
taken her. She had “given a thoughtless pro- 
mise to Harold Ryland, and was terrified at the 
reflection of what she had done, and what might 
come of it.’’ Harold had met her (by chance) 
at the house of a friend with whom she had 
passed the preceding Sabbath, and beguiled her 
into an engagement to join a party of young 
people who were going down the river on a 
moonlight excursion on this—Tuesday—even- 
ing. One of madam’s servants had been bribed 
to unlock the low door in the garden wall and 
to smuggle her into the house through the base- 
ment upon her return. Harold was, even now, 
awaiting her at the designated rendezvous, two 
blocks off, having been warned not to loiter 
within eyeshot of the Institute walls. “I do 
not sew how I could have been so imprudent,”’ 
she said, penitently. “And the worst of it is 
that madam evidently suspects me. I half be- 
lieve that sly, deceitful chambermaid has be- 
trayed me. Miss Arnold met me just now 
close by the door of madam’s privy-couneil 
chamber, and asked in her bland way, which 
always means mischief, if I wouldn’t bring into 
the music-room the duet she and I are to per- 
form on exhibition day, that we might practise 
it before bedtime. I cinnot keep my poor 
“Childe Harol.l” standing in the street for a 





couple of hours in all the agonies of suspense, 
yet my absence would be discovered instantly. 
Now, darling Ritta, you can be my saviour in 
this exigency. Nobody will miss you, if you 
slip out of the gate and run to the corner below 
with a message from me, You are such a fleet 
little shadow that you will be there and back 
before one can count twenty. I will walk 
about the garden until your return, so you need 
not be afraid. Just tell Harold that I am 
under espionage, and then fly to my arms, 
Will you do this much for me, my own, my 
best friend ?’’ 

Would I? For the kiss that went with her 
last words, I would have walked into a bottom- 
less quicksand as readily as I passed through 
the gate in the wall, and ran down the street 
to the trysting-place. I had met this Harold 
several times, in my walks with Dell. He was 
a tall, dark-eyed medical student, who had a 
trick of starting out upon us in the most unac- 
countable way from by-streets and alleys—at 
which apparition Dell always exclaimed in 
alarm and amazement. He also attended the 
church to which madam led her flock on Sun- 
days, and twice I had seen him press close up 
to Dell in the vestibule on our way out, and 
slip an envelope into her hand, she looking 
sweetly unconcerned all the time, and never 
turning eyes or head in his direction. If no 
one else noticed these things, it was because I 
watched her as others did not. 

I kept on the shady side of the street, and 
almost ran to the spot where the impatient 
lover was stalking restlessly back and forth, 
his watch never diverted from the direction in 
which I came. I had admired him exceedingly 
until now, for he had behaved politely to me as 
Dell’s friend and confidante, but he was very — 
cross when I had delivered my message—so 
short and savage in his muttered disappoint- 
ment, that I was glad to get away from him 
and hurry back home. 

All this had passed so quickly that I had not 
leisure to think of the strangeness of my posi- 
tion until I stopped, panting, in the shadow of 
the high wall, and glanced up at the lighted 
windows of the great building thisinclosed. As 
mistress of this establishment, madam was a 
power to be dreaded ; her orders were decrees 
which could not be violated without danger. 
I paused a second to regain my breath, then 
tried the gate. It was locked! I never came 
near fainting but twice in my life, and this was 
the first time. I leaned against the cruel 
bricks, weak in every limb, quivering in every 
nerve; my heart sinking, sinking, with a hor- 
rible sense of helplessness and suffocation. 

When I could speak, I called—“ Dell!” softly. 
No answer. ‘ Dell!’’ said again, more loudly. 

All was still in the garden, but through the 
open windows of the music-room came the 
pealing strains of the harp and the piano. She 
was there, then! her white fingers glancing 
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‘Yes, madam,’’ I replied, meekly, and was 
allowed to withdraw. 

All the while they were trying me, I had held 
the volume I was engaged upon when sum- 
mouned before madam’s judgment seat. I have 
forgotten the very name of it, nor do I know 
that it was more abstruse than were most of 
our text-books. It was in the middle of a 
March afternoon, raw and cloudy, but I slunk 
away intothe garden. This was not extensive, 
and, at this season, the reverse of attractive, 
for the borders were flowerless, and there were 
no vines upon the brick wall, stained with the 
weather and city smoke that surrounded three 
sides of the square. I hid myself and my dis- 
comfiture in a latticed summer-house at the 
farther end of the paved walk running through 
the middle of the grounds, and dived desperately 
into my work. It was easy for the Principal to 
utter her rules. It ought to be possible for me 
to practise them, to become the equal of my 
fellows in quickness and learning. 

Shall I ever forget the general and overwhel- 
ming sense of damp desolation, the fogginess of 
the air and of my wits, as I bent over the les- 
son, repeating half aloud words that looked and 
sounded like English, but conveyed no more 
sense to my mind than if they had been Arabic? 
Very far back of my eyes—a mile and more, I 
could have said—something was striving drow- 
sily in a clumsy, floundering search for the 
meaning of what I read, ceasing from the futile 
grasping every little while, and seeming to go 
to sleep entirely. A cold horror overtook me 
at last. I was a blockhead—a downright fool, 
who never had been, and never could be, like 
other people. I might as well receive the truth 
then and there, and abandon myself to my fate. 
I was not given to outward expressions of feel- 
ing. None of my schoolmates had ever seen 
me in tears, and the sight was rare to those of 
my own family. My mother had often up- 
braided me with my want of sensibility; la- 
mented that I was cold-blooded and stolid, 
when, after some nursery fracas, her livelier 
bairns hung around her with lavish professions 
of affection, or fled weeping to her arms at her 
loving reproof, while I stood aloof, dry-eyed and 
open-mouthed, wondering what it all meant. I 
own to myself, now, in sad sincerity, as I did 
on that sunless March day, that it would not 
have been natural for her to love me as she did 
my brothers and sisters, Yet the knowledge 
that she did not made me feel yet more likean 
ugly blot upon the face of the earth—was the 
final spear-thrust that brought water from my 
eyes, wounded my heart to bleeding. I cried 
heartily for a long while, until the leaves of my 
book were quite wet, as it lay upon my lap. 
The unusual indulgence was checked by a click 
upon the gravel walk at the door of the arbor. 
A small parcel, done up in dark paper almost 
matching the color of the stones, lay upon them, 
having been hurled over the garden wall. Be- 


! 

| fore I could arise to pick it up, a figure came 
| bounding down the path. It was Dell Hone— 
the belle of the school. Surprised as I was to 
see her, and disconcerted at the thought that 
she would espy me, and discover that I had 
been crying, I could not but notice how pretty 
she looked in her blue dress—her bright curls 
streaming behind her, and her cheeks scarlet 
with excitement. With a low exclamation of 
delight she darted upon the parcel, and, as I 
feared she would, entered the summer-house to 
examine it. At sight of my figure she started 
back affrighted, but a second look gave her 
courage to advance. 

“Oh, itis only you, Ritta; I thought it might 
be some spying tell-tale, who would run to 
madam with the story of my harmless fun. 
This is only a box of bon-bons which a friend of 
mine tossed over the fence. Won’t you have 
some ?”’ seeming as though she would open the 
parcel. 

“No,” I said, faintly ; ‘‘ I don’t eat candy.”’ 

“Indeed! How odd! But I can’t tell you 
how glad I am that this is only you—you good, 
quiet little mouse !”’ 

In the height of her relief, she stooped to kiss 
me, and saw that my face was swollen and mot- 
tled with weeping. Two questions in her win- 
some tone drew from me an account of madam’s 
lecture, and my inability to master the task 
within the prescribed time. 

‘*Poor lamb!” she cooed, pressing her warm 
cheek to my cold and wet one. ‘I tell you 
what we will dv. There is nobody in the small 
recitation-room, but there is a nice fire there, 
and you are chilled to the heart. Come with 
me, and we will study this frightful lesson to- 
gether.”’ 

The ‘‘ small recitation-room’’ was, to my way 
of thinking, the coziest spot in the world that 
afternoon. We sat down upon the rug in true 
school-girl style, her arm about my waist, and 
her curls—warm and fragrant—brushing my 
shoulder, as she coaxed me to read the unintel- 
ligible paragraphs, one after another, first with 
her, then alone, and at last to attempt to tell 
her what was the sense of each. She wasan apt 
teacher, for, in less than a quarter of an hour, 
I began to gather some glimmering ideas of the 
author’s meaning, and was praised accordingly. 
By the time the tea-bell rang, my instructress 
pronounced that I knew the lesson “well 
enough.”’ 

‘You should speak out boldly in class, not 
look terrified and stammer,’’ she advised. 
“The next best thing to knowing all about a 
matter is to act as if onedid. If I can contrive 
to get near you when we take our seats for reci- 
tation, I will prompt you if you should be at a 
loss.”’ 

She kept her word on the next and many suc- 
ceeding days, and out of school was never 
miserly of her sweet words and smiles. The 
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laughed at her for her notice of a ‘‘ nonenity,”’ 
but she did not heed their ridicule. Having 
taken me up, she did not put me down. As 
for me, from the moment she kissed me in the 
arbor, I was her slave body and soul. 

‘You make a fool of yourself, hanging about 
Dell Hone like a spaniel watching for a crust,’’ 
said one of my sisters, contemptuously, one day. 
“T am mortified whenever I see you together.”’ 

After that, I tried to be more discreet in my 
addration. I did not care that my sister was 
shamed by that which was my pride, but I 
feared lest Dell should weary of seeing me al- 
ways near her; be disgusted by my mute fond- 
ness, my assiduous services. She let me serve 
her in many ways in return, as I imagined, for 
the assistance she rendered me in my studies. 
I darned her stockings on Saturdays, sewed on 
missing buttons, curled and combed her beauti- 
ful hair, mended and sponged her torn and 
stained dresses, ran on errands for her from 
room to room and from story to story, stole out 
at forbidden seasons to buy fruits and sweets to 
tickle her palate—I never knew another woman 
so addicted to ‘‘ goodies’’—and, when all was 
done in which I could please or help her, I was 
still so much her debtor that I often lay awake 
for hours at night meditating upon my obliga- 
tions, and trying to devise some means of re- 
paying them and showing my devotion at the 
same time. 

It was not surprising then that I did not 
shrink from doing her the “‘ greatest conceivable 
favor,”’ one evening, late in the session, when 
she invited me to stroll in the garden, and en- 
treated my help in a dilemma that had over- 
taken her. She had “ given a thoughtless pro- 
mise to Harold Ryland, and was terrified at the 
reflection of what she had done, and what might 
come of it.’””’ Harold had met her (by chance) 
at the house of a friend with whom she had 
passed the preceding Sabbath, and beguiled her 
into an engagement to join a party of young 
people who were going down the river on a 
moonlight excursion on this—Tuesday—even- 
ing. One of madam’s servants had been bribed 
to unlock the low door in the garden wall and 
to smuggle her into the house through the base- 
ment upon herreturn. Harold was, even now, 
awaiting her at the designated rendezvous, two 
blocks off, having been warned not to loiter 
within eyeshot of the Institute walls. ‘I do 
not see how I could have been so imprudent,’’ 
she said, penitently. ‘‘ And the worst of it is 
that madam evidently suspects me. I half be- 
lieve that sly, deceitful chambermaid has be- 
trayed me. Miss Arnold met me just now 
close by the door of madam’s privy-couneil 
chamber, and asked in her bland way, which 
always means mischief, if I wouldn’t bring into 
the music-room the duet she and I are to per- 
form on exhibition day, that we might practise 
it before bedtime. I cannot keep my poor 
“Childe Haroli” standing in the street for a 


couple of hours in all the agonies of suspense, 
yet my absence would be discovered instantly. 
Now, darling Ritta, you can be my saviour in 
this exigency. Nobody will miss you, if you 
slip out of the gate and run to the corner below 
with a message from me. You are such a fleet 
little shadow that you will be there and back 
before one can count twenty. I will walk 
about the garden until your return, so you need 
not be afraid. Just tell Harold that I am 
under espienage, and then fly to my arms. 
Will you do this much for me, my own, my 
best friend ?”’ 

Would I? For the kiss that went with her 
last words, I would have walked into a bottom- 
less quicksand as readily as I passed through 
the gate in the wall, and ran down the street 
to the trysting-place. I had met this Harold 
several times, in my walks with Dell. He was 
a tall, dark-eyed medical student, who had a 
trick of starting out upon us in the most unac- 
countable way from by-streets and alleys—at 
which apparition Dell always exclaimed in 
alarm and amazement. He also attended the 
church to which madam led her flock on Sun- 
days, and twice I had seen him press close up 
to Dell in the vestibule on our way out, and 
slip an envelope into her hand, she looking 
sweetly unconcerned all the time, and never 
turning eyes or head in his direction. If no 
one else noticed these things, it was because I 
watched her as others did not. 

I kept on the shady side of the street, and 
almost ran to the spot where the impatient 
lover was stalking restlessly back and forth, 
his watch never diverted from the direction in 
which I came. I had admired him exceedingly 
until now, for he had behaved politely to me as 
Dell’s friend and confidante, but he was very 
cross when I had delivered my message—so 
short and savage in his muttered disappoint- 
ment, that I was glad to get away from him 
and hurry back home. 

All this had passed so quickly that I had not 
leisure to think of the strangeness of my posi- 
tion until I stopped, panting, in the shadow of 
the high wall, and glanced up at the lighted 
windows of the great building thisinclosed. As 
mistress of this establishment, madam was a 
power to be dreaced ; her orders were decrees 
which could not be violated without danger. 
I paused a second to regain my breath, then 
tried the gate. It was locked! I never came 
near fainting but twice in my life, and this was 
the first time. I leaned against the cruel 
bricks, weak in every limb, quivering in every 
nerve; my heart sinking, sinking, with a hor- 
rible sense of helplessness and suffocation. 

When I could speak, I called—‘“ Dell!” softly. 
No answer. ‘ Dell!’’ I said again, more loudly. 

All was still in the garden, but throngh the 
open windows of the music-room came the 
pealing strains of the harp and the piano, She 





was there, then! her white fingers glancing 
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over the keys, her heart wrung by fears for 
me, while the sharp eyes of the music-mistress 
gloated upon her agonies. At the imagination, 
I was more sorry for her than for myself. 
Whatever might be the upshot of this adven- 
ture, she should never be the worse for it, I re- 


solved. A man passed the gate, while I stood | 


without, anil slackened his pace to stare at me. 
It would not do to excite observation, so I 
walked on—around the block, returning to 
knock again at the immovable gate; and, as 
before, to be answered only by the ringing 
chords of the musical instruments. I never 
heard harsher discords—a more intolerable jin- 
gle and crash than the two made to my ears. 
Six times I made the circuit of the block, grow- 
ing more desperate and nervous with every 
round, until I heard the tinkle of a bell within 
doors—the signal for the boarders to prepare 
for bed. At that, the dread of being locked 
out for the night overcame all others, and I 
went up the steps to the main entrance and 
rang the bell. As my evil genius would have 
it, madam was crossing the hall as the portress 
admitted me. Escape was impossible, and I 
was not curhing enough for equivocation. To 
her queries, I merely replied that I had gone 
out of the garden gate for five minutes, and 
that this was locked during my absence. More 
than this, her severest cross-examination could 
not elicit. 

“‘This is either sheer obstinacy in wrong 
doing, or you are the tool of some more vicious 
associate,’’ she said, at length. “ But for your 
uniform good conduct, and the fact that the 
session is so nearly completed, this adventure 
would be punished by public disgrace, if not 
expulsion. As it is, I shall acquaint your 
parents with the affair, and give you ten mis- 
demeanor marks. Had you confessed the whole 
truth to me, the penalty would have been a 
slight reprimand.”’ 

I felt the disgrace to be intolerable, as I quit- 
ted her, but I was not tempted by her wily 
suggestion to betray my principal in the “ mis- 
demeanor.”’ I suppose I appeared sullen and 
unmoved, for she never spoke gently to me 
again during the miserable fortnight that re- 
mained of the term. The keenness of my 
mortification was much assuaged by Dell’s in- 
dignant sympathy. But for my pleadings, she 
would have drawn the fire of madam’s wrath 
to herself by an avowal of her agency in my 
misfortune, a proceeding which would have in- 
jured her own standing in the school, without 
helping me. 

She fairly cried over my “heroic friendship,’’ 
my “‘ martyrdom for love of her,’’ not omitting, 
meanwhile, to expatiate upon her own suffer- 
ings, when she was summoned by malicicus 
Miss Arnold to the music-room. The sub- 
teacher appeared suddenly in the garden within 
two minutes after I left Dell, and while sery- 


ing the summons above-mentioned, locked the , 


| gate before her eyes, wrenching the key out 
| with needless force, and dropping it into her 
| pocket, smiling friendship upon her trembling 
| victim. 

“T shall never lose the memory of her bar- 
barity nor of your sacrifice, so nobly persisted 
in, my darling,”’ said my precious friend. ‘It 
shall be one of my main objects in life to repay 
it.” 

She renewed the pledge in a letter of invita- 
tion that gladdened my heart a year after I 
left school. We had corresponded all this time, 
but irregularly—my letters being long and fre- 
quent, hers short and rare. But they were 
always beautiful and dear to me. Every word 
of endearment—and she did not stint in their 
use—was treasured up eagerly, and I read al- 
most into shreds the scented, cream-laid sheets 
of note-paper which her hand had pressed ; 
never failed to kiss, blushingly and in secret, 
the name signed to eaeh. For her love was yet 
the richest boon of Fortune to me. Her invi- 
tation “‘to pass a month or two with her—the 
whole autumn, if I could be spared from home,”’ 
was a momentous event, one that overflowed 
my soul with delicious surprise. The accom- 
panying condition was easily disposed of. In 
our large and gay family circle, I was “only 
Ritta”’ still. 
| I cannot recollect the time when these words 
| were not familiar to my ears, when the prefix 

to my nickname—I having been christened 
| Margaretta—was not so common that it did 
| not displease or humble me. I was certainly 

used to it when, as a child of four years old, I 
| used to creep away to the darkest corner of the 
nursery at the entrance of vistors, and heard— 
after my brothers and sisters had been admired, 
petted, and romped with—some kind-hearted 
guest inquire—“ Who is that shy little lady 
hiding over there ?” 

Whereupon, my nurse or mother would reply, 
carelessly—‘‘Oh, that is only Ritta! She is so 
bashful that we never insist upon her speaking 
to strangers.”’ 

Mine could scarcely be called an unhappy dis- 
position, inasmuch as I had arrived at the age 
of nineteen without suspecting that their disin- 
clination to exhibit me arose less from con- 
sideration for my diffidence than from chagrin 
at my ordinary appearance and my awkward 
carriage. Nor did I intentionally remain in 
the background during the twelve or fourteen 
months that had elapsed since my introduction 
to society as a young lady. My sisters made 
the house as lively as a ball-room from week 
to week. Three of us were ‘‘out’’ at the same 
time. Bad policy, said the neighbors, but our 
mother knew what she was about. Lulu and 
Lilly were twins. Their joint débat, which pre- 
ceded mine by a year, was a thing settled upon 
by Nature, and created a vast sensation in the 
country. TI was their junior by but eighteen 
months; was taller than either, and had “an 
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old look,” as everybody remarked. If I were 
consigned to obscurity and the upper story, 
for another season, everybody would also talk 
shyly of my deficiencies, and my affectionate 
parents’ desire to conceal these from the know- 
ledge of the world. She would show that she 
lad no reason to shirk public criticism for any 
of her offspring. 

Therefore I was dressed handsomely, as 
were my bright, pretty sisters—that is—my 
clothes were of similar materials and fashion 
with theirs ; I paid and received visits and at- 
tended parties with them, and was considered 
to have all the “‘advantages’’ accorded to them. 
I was not wholly everlooked at these large as- 
semblies. The place of wall-flower was assigned 
me by Fate at my first ball, and the rest were 
like unto it. But even this station was liable 
to variations—such as when good-natured mar- 
ried men asked me to dance if they chanced to 
see me yawning, or my sisters’ admirers solaced 
themselves with me as a partner when Lulu 
and Lilly were engaged very deep, and raved 
of the ‘twin lilies,’’ as they were called, all the 
while we were upon the floor. I could not talk 
easily to them upon this, or any other topic. I 
liked to dance, because other girls did so, I 
would fain have made myself attractive had I 
known how to accomplish it. But I was not 
disheartened because I was so often unsought, 
never made much of. It rendered me uncom- 
fortable—still my time was yet to come, I flat- 
tered myself. The remembrance of Dell’s ap- 
preciation and affection was a sheet-anchor to 
courage and self-respect. My sisters were less 
philosophical. 

“Why don’t you arouse yourself and be 
lively ?’’ asked Lulu, one evening, in her rat- 
tling way, as we were dressing for a party. 
**You might as well stay at home, for all the 
effort you make to attract notice. You will be 
an old maid as the reward of your laziness, if 
you are not careful. You may never be a belle, 
but you might get along very passably if you 
would cultivate the habit of chatting and laugh- 
ing, instead of looking past your partner in that 
vacant, indifferent way you have, and answer- 
ing him in monosyllables, and dancing as if 
you were paid to do it by the day, and not the 
job.”’ 

**T don’t know what to say to most of the 
people I meet,’’ I answered. ‘‘ And I seldom 
hear anything funny enough to make me laugh. 
It is my nature to be quiet and sober.” 

But for all that, I should have enjoyed being 
noticed and courted quite as much in my way 
as she did in hers. I think this is what many 
clever people, who consider themselves judges 
of human nature, never find out. Ifawoman 
is homely and uninteresting, they fancy that 
she is contented with the narrow groove in 
which, according to the opinion of society, she 
is meant to run. It is just as reasonable to 
suppose that a man does not care to be rich, 
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and honored for his wealth, because he does 
not happen to know how to make money as 
fast as does his millionaire neighbor. I could 
see that I was at a disadvantage among my 
acquaintances, and I set myself to work to 
ascertain the cause of this, as I never studied 
any other problem. Something was evidently 
askew, and this was a fearfully personal mat- 
ter, you see. Every other girl in our ‘set’ 
had a suitor—declared or incipient—by the 
close of her first season. The conversation car- 
ried on in the seclusion of our dressing-rooms 
and bed-chambers ran chiefly upon such themes, 
and, being a woman, I drank it all in with 
avidity, until I acquired a tolerable theatrical 
notion of the signs and progress of the tender 
passion, and was very willing to put this into 
practice. But watch as I might, I never de- 
tected the remotest approach to love-making 
in the conduct of any of my occasional attend- 
ants. Not a man of them ever intimated to 
me, by word or look, that he cared to see me 
again in this, or any other state of being. This 
was not conducive to the growth of self-esteem, 
and underneath the surface-disappointment 
there grew into action another pain, sharper, 
as well as deeper—one women are slow to con- 
fess until after it is appeased by the acquisition 
of that for which they yearn and hope. I may 
have been mistaken, but I did believe, in those 
days, that it was in me to make some man a 
good, true, fond wife. I had no other ambition 
in life than this, and instinct—not my judgment 
—instructed me to conceal its existence. 

After much and diligent pondering, I arrived 
at the conclusion that since the fauit could not 
be in my dress—selected by my tasteful mo- 
ther, the while she bemoaned my ‘lack of 
style’’—nor in my breeding, inasmuch as I had 
been reared with my elegant sisters, the trouble 
must be that everybody hereabouts knew me 
as ‘‘only Ritta,”’ and disregarded my claims to 
distinction on this account. In a new scene, 
where my antecedents were unknown, I should 
have a fairer chance—perhaps achieve success. 
Nowhere could I attempt this with better hopes 
of triumph than under Dell’s auspices. She 
would not see me overlooked, or acquiesce in 
the dogma of my hopeless insignificance. 

My sisters—one and all—shrugged their 
shoulders, and marvelled. ‘‘ What whim has 
seized the manceuvring witch, now?’ spoke 
out Lulu, when she heard me read, with ill- 
suppressed exultation, that portion of my letter 
relative to my proposed visit. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing under this sudden anxiety, depend upon 
it?’ 

My mother looked dubious. ‘‘I am sadly 
afraid she is a confirmed flirt, whose influence 
over Ritta will be injurious.”’ 

I began a remonstrance—stammering in my 
earnestness, but it was cut short by easy-tem- 
pered Lilly. 

‘Why, mamma, dear! what harm can she 











do the child? You surely do not fear lest Ritta 
should turn out to be a coquette of the first 
water !”’ 

Whereat everybody laughed excepting my- 
self, who could not see the point of the jest. 

They tell me that, although I am slow in be- 
ginning to talk, | am apt to be tedious before I 
get through. I find that it has taken me a 
long time to reach the one great event of my 
life, to wit, the visit to Mr. Hone’s. He lived 
about fifty miles from my father’s, and I ar- 
rived late in the afternoon of a lovely Septem- 
ber day, when the country was, as Dell said, in 


full dress, before the frost had touched a leaf 


or blossom. Dell received me warmly; her 
parents and elderly maiden sister were cordial 
in their hospitality. At tea-time I was enter- 
tained by my friend’s glowing account of the 
amusements in store forme. Picnics, boating 
parties, horseback rides, and evening gather- 
ings of belles and beaux had been projected for 
my enjoyment. I listened, well pleased, yet 
amazed at this stir in honor of the ‘‘dummy’’ 
of her native neighborhood. 

‘Tam sure I may thank you for it,’’ I said, 
presently, flurriedly, as it was my habit to 
speak before strangers. ‘‘ Nobody else here- 
abouts knows anything avout me.’’ 

‘You are doubly mistaken, ma chére,”’ she 
answered, gayly. ‘An old, and a still con- 
stant admirer of yours has lately taken up his 
abode near us. Reserve your thanks for him, 
for he is zealous in good works for your benefit.”* 

‘‘An admirer of mine?’’ repeated I, doubt- 
fully, my face heating under her arch look, and 
the quiet smiles of the rest of the family. 

‘Yes, my dear innocent! The healing fra- 
ternity of our county has been enriched this 
summer by the accession of Doctor Harold 
Ryland to the list of M. D.’s. Ahem! I see I 
had better change the subject.”’ 

For my cheeks were like flame, and I could 
not lift my eyes from my plate. I had no idea 
that she had ever made known the most painful 
incident of my school life to her friends, but 
the memory of it distressed and abashed me, 
and her bantering was intolerable. She rallied 
me upon my confusion when we were alone, 
and met my reminiscences of his devotion to 
herself with a burst of laughter. 

‘*A boyish fancy, my sober little saint! that 
did not outlive my refusal to meet him by 
moonlight alone en the night, when, as he 
phrases it, you “bore with such angelic sweet- 
ness his boorishness and ill-temper.’’ He has 
never forgotten your behavior on that memor- 
able occasion, and his esteem for you is strong 
and sincere. He and I are excellent friends 
still, and I have set any heart upon—rnever 
mind what.’’ 

On the third evening after my arrival the 
Hones gave me a party, at which were assem- 
bled the élite of the county. Dell put the finish- 
ing touch to my dress herself; protested that I 
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was charming in my blue silk and white wreath, 
and disclaimed the compliments I would have 
showered upon her, whose simple muslin dra- 
peries and blonde hair, without any adornment 
beyond its own lustre and profusion, suited her 
ethereal beauty better than the most elaborate 
toilet could have done. I stood by her, as chief 
guest, while she received her friends. I took 
my place, I remember, with a thrill of elation, 
easily mistaken for the foretaste of dawning 
bellehood. Now, of a surety, my chance had 
come! 

It was strangely depressing to be obliged to 
own, before long, that I was “only Ritta,”’ al- 
beit I was set in a different socket. I caught 
myself fingering my bouquet; buttoning and 
unbuttoning my gloves, and relapsing into the 
vacant stare Lulu was wont to execrate as 
“jdiotic,’’ as the rush of introductions bewil- 
dered me and disturbed my newly-assumed 
composure. I was very far gone in the stupid 
maze, when Dell squeezed my arm hard, and 
presented ‘Doctor Ryland.”’ 

‘‘ Who should require no presentation,’ she 
subjoined, mischievously. 

‘‘ May I hope that Iam indeed remembered ?”’ 
said a low, deep voice, while a pair of dark 
eyes rested earnestly upon my face. Then he 
held out his hand, and I grew hot all over, in 
a most sheepish and unbecoming manner, as I 
placed mine within it. Somehow, we were 
thrown much together from thatinstant. After 
the people stopped coming, everybody fell away 
from us, with a seeming understanding that we 
were old friends who wished to converse without 
interruption. He danced with me three times, 


| and took me into supper, and each of my other 


partners, by way of making talk-—no slight 
business when I was their companion—inquired 
if Doctor Ryland were not an intimate ac- 
quaintance ; two of them adding that he was a 
‘handsome fellow.” He was, and I enjoyed 
the sight of a familiar face among all these 
strangers. This was the sum of my confession 
to Dell when the party was over. 

‘*You were always a sly puss!”’ she returned, 
nipping my ear. ‘‘ Never mind! we shall see 
what we shall see!” 

The next day brought a beautiful bouquet for 
me with ‘Doctor Ryland’s compliments.”’” On 
the second, he made a party-call, and talked to 
me more than to Dell. 

But I have not time or heart to chronicle the 
several steps that placed him, in the sight of 
others, upon the footing of lover. My lover! 
I drop the pen after writing the words, and, 
pressing my fingers upon my eyelids, go back 
in thought to that glorious September time— 
unlike every other season that has visited my 
tame life—as if let down from another world. 
I can compare what I saw with the new vision 
thet came to mre then, with nothing except a 
landscape at which I once looked through a 
prism, and beheld trees, hills, and lake fringed 
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with rainbows, while the human beings who 
peopled the enchanted land wore robes and 
crewns of celestial tints and brightness. 

Not one of the promised entertainments was 
omitted from my bill of pleasures ; and whether 
we rambled in the woods on the river bank, or 
climbed the nearest mountain side to get a sight 
of a famous view, or rode in jocund cavalcade, 
over upland and plain, or collected—a social 
group—in some spacious parlor on rainy days 
and cool, gusty nights, the prism was ever at 
my eyes; because Harold was invariably one 
of the band, and his place, by common consent, 
was by my side. Better than the gala days, 
however, were the quiet, golden afternoons we 
three, Dell, Harold, and I, passed on the 
piazza or lawn, without other visitors, we girls 
with our needles, he reading aloud to us from 
novel and poem. I had never cared for either 
until then. I seldom read fiction, either in 
prose or verse, now. But at that period, I 
listened to him, whatever might be the book 
he selected, as to a continuous strain of richest 
music. Whole sentences, never heard before— 
love verses I shall never hearken to again—are 
still fastened in my mind. I am awakened, 
sometimes, by the sound of my own voice say- 
ing them overin mydreams. I did not conceal 
from myself that I loved him. Dell had quick 
sight, and I was a poor dissembler. But I 
never owned to her what he was tome. This 
is some comfort, when I think of what followed 
my trance. It would be a greater if I could 
convince myself that this man, whom I deified 
with all the might of my not-vivid imagination, 
did not deliberately try to engage my affections. 
I was personally a novice in the art of courtship 
or flirtation, and he might have found more 
worthy game. When he pressed my hand 
warmly at meeting and parting; when he 
pointed the tenderest passages of a sentimental 
story, by stolen glances into my eyes; when 
he descanted in eloquent, ambiguous terms 
upon the joy of communing with a kindred 
soul and the strength of invisible heart-links, 
or praised more openly my delieacy of thought 
and feeling, likening me to moss-rosebuds and 
violets, and pity knows what not; I believed 
him—and I repeat, I would give my right hand 
to be assured that he did not design I should 
do more than listen to his talk with pleased at- 
tention as to the veriest eye and lip gallantry. 

Well, we had six weeks of this sort of thing, 
the prism brightening and dazzling more and 
more each day, until I was dizzy with excite- 
ment. Then we were blessed with a few days 
of royal October weather. A purple haze was 
on the hills and fields, and filled the valleys 
with colored light. Every tree was a brilliant 
bouquet, and the river lay asleep—a magic 
mirror upon which were repainted the glories 
of earth and sky. I recall these features in my 
enchantment because Harold pointed them 
out to me, taught me appreciation of them. I 


did not need for him to tell me that existence 
in such circumstances was a luxury. I used 
to thank Gop every night for creation, as 
well as for preservation—it was so sweet to be 
alive! 

We spent the whole of the last of these balmy 
days out-of-doors, while Harold read to us 
from ‘Lalla Rookh.’’ I seemed, when the 
chill of sunset fell upon the air, to have been 
subsisting upon spices and rose-leaves, and 
bathing in sunbeams since early morning. 
Dell, too, started as from a dream, when her 
mother called to her somewhat sharply from 
the window :— 

‘*Fidelia, come in! You will take cold out 
there. The dew is falling.” 

**Give me your work, Ritta, love, I will take 
it in with mine,”’ she said, witha sweet gravity, 
the more bewitching that it was an unusual 
mood with her. 

**Fidelia!”’ said Harold, musingly, when 
she was out of hearing. ‘‘ You know it means 
‘faithful,’ I suppose ?”’ 

I was learning adroitness in hiding my igno- 
rance from him, and I replied, evasively—‘ It 
suits her.”’ 

“Tt would suit you!’ he returned, hastily. 
“Yet no better than your name does. Marga- 
ret signifies a pearl. I am never with you 
without thinking of pearls and daisies, and 
everything else thatis gentle, lovely, and pure. 
Will your trust in me always be strong and 
clear, I wonder? You have made up much of 
my happiness this summer. Some day I hope 
to tell you how much.”’ 

We were leaning on the palings at the foot of 
the garden gazing toward the sunset. The 
west glowed like a furnace, and far up in the 
zenith floated away from the fire wreaths of 
vapor—pink, yellow, and snow-white. I was 
dumb with ecstasy that seemed to bear my soul 
from my body to mingle with the clouds—be 
lost like them in the warmth and radiance of 
the exceeding glory that flooded the heavens. 

‘Pearl!’ Harold’s hand was on mine, his 
breath warmed my cheek. ‘Say that you will 
never learn to distrust me! that, having be- 
come to one another what we are, we can never 
be less.”’ 

“T say it!’’ I whispered, for my voice was 
gone. Then—for we were screened from the 
house by a rose-thicket—he kissed my fore- 
head. 

Harold went home before supper, and Mr. 
Hone teazed me at table about ‘‘my bean’s”’ 
grave face and my florid complexion, but Dell 
parried his attacks upon me with her matohless 
tact. It was understood in the family that she 
had ever stood Doctor Ryland’s friend. Miss 
Esther Hone, who was plain-spoken, had long 
ago informed me that they had not fancied her 
intimacy with him until they learned that it 
was based upon her great regard for me. ‘He 





is not the man father would select for a son-in- 
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law,’ pursued he. ‘ But we are really getting 
to like him very much of late.” 

To-night, as I was passing Mrs. Hone’s cham- 
ber, on my way to bed, I overheard her say, in 
the querulous tone she often used: ‘They say 
her father is wealthy. He may do something 
for them, but he will be a fool to let her marry 
a young doctor, who is as poor as a church 
mouse.”’ 

**Ritta’s notions are not extravagant,’’ re- 
plied Miss Esther. ‘‘ But I must confess that 
[ am surprised at his taste.’’ 

[ escaped unseen, my heart throbbing more 
wildly than ever. It was then spoken of as a 
settled affair— Harold’s marriage and mine. 
What cared I for Miss Esther’s slur upon his 
taste? He knew me as nobody else did, ac- 
counted what he would wear in his bosom a 
true pearl. It was less than nothing that others 
reckoned it a common opaque pebble. 

Dell was very affectionate to me in the hour 
we devoted to talk before we composed our- 
selves to slumber. She had mixed two glasses 
of sangaree “‘to ward off the effects of sunset 
strolls,” she said, laughingly, as we sipped them, 
and, when they were empty, she complained 
that port wine always made her sleepy, and we 
laid ourselves down to rest. She was not at 
my side when I awoke after a night of heavy 
sleep such as was seldom mine. It was, late I 
could tell by the broad daylight, and somebody 
I jumped up 


was knocking hard at the door. 
to open it, but my head was frightfally giddy. 
I could only call out, *‘ Come in,”’ and fall back, 
sick and alarmed, on my pillow. 


The visitor was Mrs. Hone. She was crying 
violently, but she walked straight up to my 
bedside, laid an open letter upon the coverlet, 
struck her finger upon it, and then shook it in 
my face. ‘‘ You de-ceitful lit-tle huz-z-y !’’ 

Between astonishment and dizziness my wits 
were in that muddle that I could scarcely make 
out the opening sentence of the epistle to which 
I turned for explanation. Next came two 
lines that dispelled the mist, and I read the 
rest ata glance. ‘‘ Harold and I have loved each 
other fondly for years. We shall be married when 
this reaches you, so pursuit will be useless and fool- 
ish.” And yet she had gone to sleep the night 
before with her head upon my shoulder, her 
hand upon my heart! 

To this day, the Hones believe that I was 
their ‘‘ misguided daughter’s’’ accomplice in the 
deception practised upen them, when she was 
persuaded that Harold would never be tolerated 
by them as her avowed suitor. They related to 
everybody, who would listen, how I lent my- 
self, a willing blind, to their courtship, and 
helped her off in her noeturnal flight. It was 
impossible that I should not have known it— 
for did we not ocenpy the same bed, and was 
not I a proverbially light sleeper?. But, though 
they cannot hear my name without a shudder, 
they can, and they have forgiven her. She lives 





on a fine plantation bequeathed to her by her 
father ; her husband has a good practice ; they 
have a houseful of children, and, so far as man 
can judge, are prosperous and happy. 

I would not have it otherwise. Yet I have 
never answered the letter Mrs. Ryland wrote 
to me during the honeymoon, thanking me for 
‘playing propriety at the critical era of her 
life. I did try hard to make him over to you, 
Ritta, but he was unmanageable,” shesaid. ‘I 
hope you bear no malice for the harmiess trick 
I served you in putting a grain of morphine into 
your sangaree, that you might not be awakened 
by my departure. Harokl gave me the dose, 
and told me it would not harm you.” 

My home is with Lulu, but I visit around 
among my brothers and sisters, being the one 
unmarried member of our tribe. I have hordes 
of nephews and nieces, and if to be busy is to 
be happy, I should be supremely blessed. At 
the end of the weary furrow I may find peace 
and compensation, but I seem to be expending 
my few energies in sowing and never reaping. 

Since writing the above, I have been listening 
to one of my nephews, as he read aloud an essay, 
written by a country parson, upon “ People 
who carried weight in life, with a few thoughts 
upon people who never had a chance.”’ I offer 
my humble history to the public as an illustra- 
tion of one of these heads. Iam not quite clear 
as to which class I belong. The reader may 
decide for me. 


 . 


TO R. W. L. 
(With a gold guard-chain.) 
BY MARY E. H 
CovuLp magic chain be found to bind 
Loving heart to kindred mind, 
In bonds of friendship strong and pure, 
That test of time might well endure ; 
Oh! I would search the world around 
Until those priceless links were found! 


With joyful haste their power I'd test, 
Binding to mine each genial breast 
Through good and ill—in weal and woe 
Should kindly sympathy bestow, 

A charm to soothe ; oh, not in vaia, 
Would I possess such magie chain! 


But time to mortal is denied 

What more than gold had satisfied— 

My yearning heart, I send to you— 
Token of friendship, strong, and true, 

As earth may boast—a golden chain, 
Though glittering toy, found not in vain. 


Its links are firm, its metal true, 

And strong ’tis wrought, but yet, mark you, 
*Tis not so weighty as to be 

Aught of a burden unto thee. 

Then near your heart this gift I send; 
Wear token true from faithfal friend. 


May hasty-footed time but show 

Ke cannot dim pure friendship’s glow ; 
Love’s gift guard time ; time faithful prove, 
While passing years but strengthen love. 
Their power uniting, not in vain, 

Prove friendship true, 2 magie chain. 
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FACE-ENAMELLING. 


As we know there is “nothing new under 
the sun,”’ we are not surprised to hear that the 
‘ inhabitants of ancient Nineveh employed a pro- 
cess which may fairly be termed ‘‘enamelling.”’ 
The skin was first rubbed with pumice-stone, 
and afterwards coated with white paint. Mr. 
Layard points out that traces of black and 
white pigments are visible on the eyes and eye- 
brows of the sculptures ; these parts of the bas- 
reliefs appear to have been more carefully 
painted than any other. The flesh of the last 
king of Nineveh, we are told by Athenzeus, was 
as white as milk, and his eyes and eyebrows 
were painted black. Astyages is reported to 
have also had his eyes and face thus painted. 
A lady’s dressing-case, found at Thebes, ccon- 
tained a goodly array of jars and bottles con- 
taining perfumes and cosmetics. 

Xenophon, in his ‘‘Cyropzdia”’ (b. i., c. 3), 
relates that when Cyrus, at the age of twelve 
years, went with his mother to visit his grand- 
father, Astyages, King of the Medes, he found 
shim adorned with paint round his eyes, color 
on his face, and a magnificent wig of flowing 
ringlets. The Egyptians used also a black 
powder called kohl or kohol, which, applied 
with a wooden or ivory bodkin to the pupils of 
the eyes, increased their brilliancy, and made 
them appear larger—a custom still prevalent 


throughout the East—and, we regret to say, 


not unknown in this country. Mr. Rimmell, 
in his ‘‘ Book of Perfumes,”’ tells us that it is 
made in the following way: ‘“‘ The inside of a 
lemon is removed, filled up with plumbago and 
burned copper, and placed in the fire till it be- 
comes carbonized ; then powdered in a mortar 
with coral, sandal-wood, pearls, ambergris, the 
wing of a bat, and part of the body of a chame- 
leon—the whole having been previously burned 
to a cinder, and moistened with rose-water 
while hot.”’ 

Some think that when Jezebel, in Holy Writ, 
is stated to have “‘ painted her face, and tired her 
head, and looked out at a window,” it means 
that she merely gave a dark hue to her eyes. 
Ezekiel explains this mode of painting when he 
says: ‘* Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy 
eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments.”’ 

Face painting was not practised by the Greek 
ladies in the time of Homer; but they after- 
wards used white lead, and touched up their 
cheeks and lips with vermilion or a root called 
pederos, similar to alkanet-root. The Romans, 
according to Pliny, used cosmetics to preserve 
their complexion, consisting of pea flour, barley 
meal, eggs, wine lees, hartshorn, bulbs of nar- 
cissus, etc. A sort of poultice was made with 
these, which was kept on the face all night and 
part of the day. Poppza, the wife of Nero, in- 
vented an ointment for the face, called from her 
name Poppeanum, made of asses’ milk. 

Oyid, in his ‘‘ Medicamina Faciei,’’ says that 





two pounds of the barley brought from the 
Libyan fields, mixed with an equal quantity of 
bean flour, ten eggs, the sixth part of a pound 
of hartshorn passed through a sieve, and twelve 
narcissus bulbs, two ounces of gum, as much 
Tuscan seed, and eighteen ounces of honey, will 
render the face smoother and more brilliant 
than amirror. The Romans also used fucus, a 
kind of rouge, for the cheeks, as early as the 
days of Plautus; pots of this substance made 
of rock-crystal, similar to the modern, were 
found at Herculaneum. The rouge, or purpu- 
rissus, used by the Greek and Roman ladies, 
was of a rose color, and made of white chalk, 
dissolved in a strong purple liquid, twice pre- 
cipitated. The last precipitate was the rouge. 
They also used a Syrian root called rizium, 
white-lead (cerussa), and chalk (creta). The 
use of both red and white paint was, in the time 
of Augustus, confired to women of quality. 

We give the following story in outline, to 
show the effect these things had upon the an- 
cients. It was furnished to Layard’s ‘ Nine- 
veh,”’ in 1842, by Mr. Samuel Birch, of the 
British Museum. 

Artzus, King of the Medes, had amongst his 
subjects one Parsondes, a man renowned for 
his courage and strength. Parsondes, having 
observed that Nanarus, the Governor of Baby- 
lon, was very effeminate in his person, and 
shaved himself carefully, conceived a dislike to 
him, and asked the king to transfer his post to 
him. The king refused ; and Nanarus having 
heard what had occurred, swore to be revenged 
on Parsondes. 

The gallant Mede was induced to drink sweet 
wines mixed with intoxicating drugs, and was 
taken before Nanarus, who asked him why he 
had tried tosupplant him. ‘ Because I thought 
myself more worthy of the honor, for I am 
more manly and more‘useful to the king than 
you, who are shaven, and have your eyes under- 
lined with stibium, and your face painted with 
white lead.’’ Nanarus then swore by Belus 
and by Mylitta (the Babylonian Venus) that he 
would cuickly make Parsondes softer and fairer 
than any woman. He had him shaved and 
rubbed with pumice-stone, bathed twice a day, 
his eyes underlined, and taught to sing and 
play upon the harp, and his hair plaited like a 
woman’s. The experiment succeeded, and the 
manly Parsondes became as effeminate as No- 
narus. Artzus, the king, after seven years, 
heard of his favorite, and demanded that he 
should be restored. The ambassador who came 
with this demand was invited by Nanarus to a 
banquet, in the course of which one hundred 
and fifty feminine players entered the hall, and 
Nanarus asked the ambassador which of the 
women he thought superior to the rest in beauty 
and accomplishments ; upon which he pointed 
to Parsondes. The latter was then set free, 
and contrived, on his return home, to inflict 
summary punishment on his enemy. 
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The orientals use schnouda, a perfectly white 

cream, composed of jasmine pomade and ben- 
zoin, by means of which a very natural but 
transient bloom is imparted to the cheeks. 
They also use batikha, a complexion powder, 
made of cowrie shells, rice, borax, lemons, and 
eggs, with beans and lentils. Sonnini, in his 
‘‘Travels in Egypt,” says: “So much care is 
not thrown away; nowhere are the women 
more uniformly beautiful, nowhere do they 
possess more the talent of assisting nature, no- 
where, in a word, are they better skilled or 
more practised in the art of arresting or repair- 
ing the ravages of time—an art which has its 
principles and a great variety of practical re- 
cipes.”” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, when 
in the East, applied some of the celebrated 
talm of Mecca to her cheeks, but, instead of 
making her ‘‘ beautiful forever,” her face was 
red and swollen for three days. (Letter 
Xxxvii.) 

The Chinese belles, having at night bedaubed 
themselves with a mixture of tea, oil, and rice 
flour, scrape this off in the morning, and apply 
a white powder called ‘‘Meen Fun,”’ touching 
up the cheeks and nostrils, and the tip of the 
tongue, with a little carmine, and sprinkle rice- 
powder over the face as a finishing touch. 

The celebrated Hungary Water was first pre- 
pared in 1370 by Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who had the recipe from a hermit, and became 
so beautiful through the use of it that her hand 
was asked in marriage at the age of seventy- 
two by the King of Poland. In an ancient 
French perfumery book, entitled ‘‘ Les Secrets 
de Maistre Alexys de Piedmontois,”’ we find the 
following curious formula for a marvellous 
water: ‘“‘Take a young raven from the nest, 
feed it on hard eggs for forty days, kill it, and 
distil it with myrtle leaves, talc, and almond 
oil.” Ina French poem of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (printed in Fairholt’s collection of ‘ Satiri- 
cal Songs and Poems on Costume,’’ published 
by the Percy Society in 1849), descriptive of 
the wares of a mercer, he declares: “‘I have 
cotton with which they rouge, and whitening 
with which they whiten themselves.’’ 

Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, introduced 
many cosmetics, perfumes, etc., from abroad 
into the court of Elizabeth, to the great delight 
of the Virgin Queen and her ladies. 

The Duchess of Newcastle (temp. Charles I.) 
recommends ladies to remove the first skin off 
the face with oil of vitriol, that a new skin may 
come in its place; a very strange way of im- 
proving the complexion. Shakspeare, in Ham- 
let (Act iii. Sc. 1), says: ‘‘ I have heard of your 
paintings, too, well enough; God hath given 
you one face, and you make yourselves an- 
other.”” And Evelyn, in his Diary (1655), re- 
marks: “I now observed how the women 
began to paint themselves, formerly a most 
ignominious thing, and used only by women of 
bad character."” But, as early as 1602, we 





gather, from an allusion in Marston’s “ Antonio 
and Mellida,’’ that courtiers of the male sex oc- 
casionally used color for their faces. ‘‘ Rossa- 
line,” one of the characters in the play, enume- 
rating the faults of her suitors, says: ‘‘ The 
fifth paints, and has always a good color for 
what he speaks.” 

Bulwer, in his Artificial Changeling (1650), 
telis us: ‘‘Sometimes they think they have too 
much color, then they use art to make them 
pale and fair. Now they have too little color, 
then Spanish paper, red leather, or other cos- 
metical rubrics must be had.’’ Even Waller 
complains of his ‘‘ Sacharissa :’’"— 

“ Pygmalion’s fate reversed is mine ; 
His marble took both flesh and blood; 
All that I worshipped as divine. 
That beauty—now ’tis understood— 
Appears to have no more of life 
Than that whereof he framed his wife.” 


And the Puritan Stubbes, in 1658, observes :— 


* And first I will begin to touch 
Upon this daubing paint ; 
Their pride that way it is so much, 
It makes my Muse grow faint.” i 

The Court ladies of Charles II. used paint 
very freely. 

The author of ‘‘ England’s Vanity”’ (1683) is 
very severe upon the subject of paint. Heends 
his remarks thus: ‘‘The French have a good 
litany : ‘ From beef without mustard, a servant 
which overvalues himself, and from a woman 
which painteth, good Lord, deliver us.’”’ 

Mr. Fairholt says Spanish paper was used for 
the purpose. It was made up into little books, 
and a leaf was torn out and rubbed upon the 
cheeks, the vermilion powder which covered 
it being thus transferred to the face. 

In the Spectator (1711), an unfortunate hus- 
band complains: “As for my dear, never man 
was so enamored as I was of her fair forehead, 
neck, and arms, as well as the bright jet of her 
hair; but, to my great astonishment, I found 
they were all the effect of art. Her skin is so 
tarnished by the practice, that, when she first 
wakes in the morning, she séarce seems young 
enough to be the mother of her whom I wedded. 
I shall take the liberty to part with her the first 
opportutity, unless her father will make her 
portion suitable to her real, not her assumed 
countenance.” Walpole says that Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu not only used the cheapest 
white paint she could get, but left it on her skin 
so long that it was obliged to be scraped off her 
face. Beautiful Lady Coventry’s husband used 
to chase her round the dinner-table that he 
might remove the obnoxious color with a 
napkin. 

Respecting face painting in modern times, we 
know from advertisements that it is extensively 
practised. Some paints were particularly used 
by actors. M’me Rachel, in her examination 
before the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in 1862, 
stated that her profession was a lucrative one, 

















and that she sometimes obtained more than 
twenty guineas for enamelling a lady’s face. 
So that a lady may be swarthy or wrinkled, 
withered or sallow, and yet appear before the 
world in the blooming graces of sweet sixteen, 
and 
“ With curious arts dim charms revive, 
And triumph in the bloom of fifty-five.” 


We certainly prefer 


“ A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted.” | 
A fashion analogous to that of painting, and | 


which prevailed about the same time, was that 
of wearing black patches cut in various shapes. 
Glapthorne, in his ‘‘Lady’s Privilege’’ (1640), 
says: ‘“‘ Look you, signor, if it be a lover’s part 
you are to act, take a black spot ortwo. I can 
furnish you; it will make your face more 
amorous, and appear more gracious in your 
mistress’ eyes.’’ Im a rare broadside, printed 
in 1646, styled ‘‘ The Picture of an Anglish An- 
ticke,’’ we have a copperplate of a first rate 
exquisite in the period, who has his face spotted 
with patches. But this was only an old custom 
revived, for the practice was fashionable with 
the Roman dame in the latter days of the Em- 
pire. Regulus, a famous Roman lawyer, used 
to anoint his sight or left eye, and wear a white 
patch over the right side or the left of his fore- 
head, as he was to plead either for the plaintiff 
or defendant. 
In “ Wit Restored,’’ a poem printed in 1658, 
we are told of a lady :— 
“Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars; 
Here's all the wandering planet’s signs, 
And some of the fixed stars. 
Already gummed to make them stick, 

They need no other sky.” 
There is a curious engraving of a :ady with 
patches in the form of triangles, half-moons, 
stars, and crosses, in the title-page to a sermon 
by Andrew Jones, entitled ‘‘ Morbus Satanicus ; 
or, The Sin of Pride’’ (12th ed. 1666), in which 
he speaks of it as a common custom with our 
proud ladies ‘‘to spot their faces with blaek 
patclies.’” Mr. Pepys, it appears, did not object 
to them, for he declared that his wife with two 
or three patches looked far handsomer than 
the Princess. Henrietta. The same gentleman 
says that the Duchess of Newcastle wore many 
patches “‘ because of pimples about her mouth.”’ 
The author of ‘‘God’s Voice against Pride in 
Apparel’’ (1683) says that the black patches 
remind him of plague-spots. ‘‘ And'‘methinks 
the mourning coach and horses, all in black, 
and plying in their foreheads, stand ready har- 
nessed to whirl them to Acheron, though I pity 
poor Charon for the darkness of the night, 
since the moon on the cheek is all an etlipse, 
and the poor stars on the temples are clouded 
in sables, and no comfort left him but the 
lozenges on his chin, which, if he pleases, he 
may pick off for his cold ” 

A writer in the World, for 1754, says: 
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‘Though I have seen with patience the cap 
diminishing to the size of a patch, I have not 
with the same unconcern observed the patch 
enlarging itself to the size ofa cap. Itis with 
great sorrow that I already see it in possession 
of that beautiful mass of blue which borders 
upon theeye. Should it increase on the side of 
that exquisite feature, what an eclipse have we 
todread! But surely it is to be hoped that the 
ladies will not give up that place to a plaster 
which the brightest jewel in the universe would 
| want lustre to supply.”’ The present genera- 
tion may possibly witness a revival of the fash- 
| ion, as it has witnessed the reappearance of the 
hoops, high-heeled boots, long gloves, etc., of 
the Gregorian period. All we can say is, We 
hope not. 


~~ 


THE DREAM. 
BY MARY A. M‘IVER. 


I WANDERED through a lonely land, 
Where none had trod before ; 

How solemnly and wierdly grand 
That unfamiliar shore 

Seemed, till I felt thy clasping hand, 
And my vain doubts were o’er, 


Above our heads hung twilight skies; 
No sun shone ever there ; 

From summits high we cast our eyes 
On valleys green and fair; 

Yet, still new mountains seemed to rise 
Into the silent air. 


Led by some mystic power along, 
My soul had sought that sphere, 

Where never sound of mirth or song 
Smote on a mortal ear; 

But soon my heart grew brave and strong, 
For thine was beating near. 


O’er many a waste of barren ground, 
Without one waving tree, 

We passed, until the sullen sound 
Of the slow surging sea 

Rolled in, while darkness wrapt us round, 
And I clung close to thee. 

My feet grew tired—I could but pray 
Thee to go on before ; 

Unclasped our hanis, and in the way 
Knelt down, and knew no more, 

Till on my brow fell the salt spray 
Of waves by that lone shore. 

And thou wert gone; how could I know 
If *twas o’er the dark deep? 

I knew but this, I bade thee go, 
And I was left to weep. 

Ah me, what more than real woe 
Can move our hearts in sleep! 


WHAT is time ?—the shadow on the dial, the 
striking of the clock, the running of the sand, 
day and night, summer and winter, months, 
years, centuries. These are but arbitrary and 
outward signs—the measure of time, not time 
| itself. Time is the life of the soul. If not this, 
i then tell me what is time.—Long/féllow, 











ELSIE’S PLEDGE. 


BY MRS. REEVES. 


ELSIE CLARE’S gay holiday was over, and 
to-morrow the little ‘‘ Lancashire witch’’ must 
go back to the quiet parsonage in the loneliest 
of Lancashire dales. As she stole out on this 
evening from the drawing-room, and looked 
back on Hesketh Hall, ablaze with light, the 
contrast between hall and cottage struck her 
painfully. For it was but a few hours since 
she had pledged herself to change that simple 
home for this; and how the proud dowager, 
Lady Hesketh, would regard her son’s choice 
of the very lowliest of her summer guests, Elsie 
shrank from considering just now. She had 
come out instead, to stroll to the verge of the 
lawn, toward the glen where Sir Guy’s prayer 
had that morning won her promise. 

Then her mind wandered to her only absent 
brother, and she longed to whisper him her 
secret. The orphan brother and sister had not 
known a thought apart, while both were grow- 
ing up beneath the roof of their grandparents. 
But in the past three years since he had been 
in London, they had seldom met; and now a 
drearier parting was in store, for he was on the 
eve of sailing for Australia. 

She had been seated but a moment on the 
great bared root of a tree, when there came a 
rustle through the shrubbery which fringed the 
lawn. Shesprangup withacry. For a man’s 
hand was laid upon her shoulder—sprang to 
her feet, and looked long into a face which bore 
a strong resemblance to her own. Only that 
where hers was fresh and bright with innocence 
and joy, his was haggard and worn deep with 
lines of dissipation and despair. Lines which 
marked a gulf as of years between the twin 
brother and sister. 

‘“‘Harry! Ob, my brother! are you ill—so 
pale?’’ Her arms were round about his neck, 
her fresh lips pressed to his so bloodless, her 
heart beating against his which for hours had 
lain like a stone within him. 

‘* Elsie, don’t! Your kisses hurt me.’”’ 

“Hurt you, Harry?’’ She had thrown back 
her head and questioned him with pained 
glances, but her arms were not removed. 

‘* Because, Elsie, in another moment you will 
seorn me. Elsie, lam a guilty wretch—a felon. 
Take your arms away. A forger! Do you 
understand ?” 

Closer and closer she clung to him—staring 
at the first with wide, uncomprehending eyes— 
hiding at the last her stricken face upon his 
breast. ‘ 

‘*Do you understand ?” he repeated, harshly. 

**No,”’ she moaned ; Icannot. But, O Harry, 
this [know. Nocrime, no darkness, no despair, 
can come between us two.” 

It was he who gave way now. Strong sobs 
shook him—tears, heavy tears forced them- 
selves from the eyes which until then had been 
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so dry, so burning. It was the touch of her 
hand which brought living waters out of the 
hard rock. 

She drew him to her seat beneath the oak, 
and leaned against him while he told how he 
had lost the whole of his small property at 
play ; and, trusting to retrieve it, had yielded 
to sore temptation, had forged the name of the 
lawyer with whom he was studying in London, 
and had lost again at cards. It was not a very 
large sum, but his patron—who had been, as 
Elsie knew, his most kind friend—was a stern 
man, and world have justice, were it upon his 
own son. Harry had up to that time had such 
a run of Inck, he said, that he never once 
dreamed of losing finally. He was sure of win- 
ning, or clearing his debts of honor, and return- 
ing the money he had taken. And it was hard 
lines— 

Elsie’s trembling hand was laid upon his lips. 
‘Oh, my darling,” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ do 
not let me hear you say those words. Give me 
the one comfort which remains on earth—that 
of knowing you acknowledge and repent your 
crime. Yes, Harry’’—as he drew back angrily 
—‘‘ Your crime. God knows I say it with a 
broken heart and shame-bowed head. For is 
not your name mine, my brother—your life 
mine? Nay, do not draw away nor dream 
that I would have it otherwise. I never, never 
loved you, dear, so wholly, so warmly, as now. 
But out of repentance spring reparation and 
amendment.”’ 

‘*Reparation! How can I repay, who have 
nothing, nothing left?” he answered, hope- 
lessly. 

‘*You have not your passage money for Aus- 
tralia? Not even that?’’ 

‘*T—I—that is why I came to you,” he stam- 
mered. 

“And not, too, for some poor comfort 
she whispered, drawing his head, bowed with 
shame, to her shoulder. 

There came another burst of strong, hard 
sobs. ‘Elsie, I did not dare to dream you 
could be so good.”’ 

**Good to my own heart, my brother? Have 
we not always been as one?” Then, after a 
pause, she spoke again. ‘ Listen! This must 
you do. I have money in my room here, 
enough to pay your passage. There isa mid- 
night express from here to London. You will 
still sail to-morrow; will work with a stout 
heart, dear. For you will be working for your 
Elsie. Just so soon as you are settled, I shall 
come out to you. But first—to-morrow—I shall 
stop in London on my way home, shall draw 
upon my money, and pay this debt.’’ 

** Elsie! your little fortune—your all.” 

‘Nay, not mine, Harry. Your debts are 
mine; and in a few months, when I come to 
you, your purse shall be mine, too. But now 
I must go bring your money, lest some one 
come.”’ 
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It was but an instant. and she was back; | 


placed the purse in his breast-pocket with her 
own hands, and made him repeat the names of 
his creditors. No fear that she would forget. 
Then she was speaking some last, strong, ten- 
der words, when suddenly she saw a shadow 
crossing the lawn. She broke off. ‘“‘Some one 
comes!’’ she said. ‘‘ Now, Harry, go. Re- 
member that I follow very, very soon. And 
wherever you go, remember that my heart, not 
follows, but goes with you. Harry, my dar- 
ling, my all on earth.” 

They had time but for one close embrace, but 
in that, Elsie knew that she had saved him. 
She watched until he disappeared among the 
trees. And then, with a deep and fervent, 
though how sorrowful thanksgiving, she re- 
seated herself quietly in the old place beneath 
the oak. 

Quietly, though she well knew what she had 
done. Quietly, though she knew that was Guy 
Hesketh’s shadow coming nearer on the lawn. 
Her heart before had beaten fast and faster at 
his fancied footsteps. Now it lay like a dead 
weight, wit) only a dull sense of endless aching. 

“Elsie! My own Elsie, is it you? I have 
been looking for you.’’ He was before her, 
clasping both her hands in his. She rose at 
once. 

‘And I waiting for you. Will you go down 
with me to the glen, where—where we were 
this morning ?”’ 

Where was her shy shrinking from his glance 
—his touch? Where the sweet bashful thrill- 
ing in her voice? The pause she made was 
not a broken one; it was as if she spoke in 
her sleep, and her voice died away forgetfully, 
then came again. 

But Guy Hesketh was too flushed with hap- 
piness to mark this. He drew her passive arm 
in his, and led, sometimes lifted her, down the 
steep descent. Once he paused and drew her to 
his breast, and passionately kissed her speech- 
less mouth. She made no movement, more 
than if he clasped the corpse of his dead love. 

They reached the rock where he had spoken 
but a few hours since. He would have drawn 
her to the mossy seat again, but she lifted up 
a countenance so ghastly in the moonbeams, 
that a foreboding smote him. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened ?”’ he cried. 

‘“‘Guy Hesketh, I am come here where I 
gave you my promise—I am come to take it 
back. I can never, will never be your wife.”’ 

‘Elsie! Surely, you would not doubt my 
love. Surely, my mother’’— 

“‘T do not doubt. But I will never be your 
wife.”’ 

The angry blood surged to his brow. ‘‘ And 
do you think to trifle with me thus? You have 
permitted me to believe you love me, and if you 
love me, you have no right to withdraw your 
promise without reason.”’ 

She was silent. 








** Speak to me!” he cried, hotly. ‘* How can 
you torture me so?” 

“O Guy, Guy!’ The heart-broken, heart- 
rending cry softened him at once. He took 
her in his arms, and pressed his burning face 
to hers, so white and tearless. She clung to 
him convulsively. 

‘“My own love! my sweet! I knew we could 
not part.”’ 

Like a moan came her reply: ‘‘We must 
part, Guy. There is no hope, no help for me 
on earth.” 

He could not think her trifling with him now. 
This could be no caprice, no girlish trial of her 
power. Something of the weight on her heart 
fell on his. ‘‘ Elsie, do you dream that without 
you there is hope for me?”’ 

‘No, I do not dream,” she said, slowly. 
“This morning I dreamed—and, O Guy! the 
waking !’’ 

“The waking shall not have one pang,” he 
answered, strongly. ‘“‘Did you fancy I would 
let you go? What is it stands between us?” 

‘* My brother,” she faltered, striving vainly 
and feebly to free herself from Guy’s hold. 
‘* He goes so far away’’— 

‘You would go to him ?” 

*T would.” 

“But this morning you did not think this 
your duty—surely it is still less so now. Do 
you owe nothing to me?” He repeated his 
question in uncontrollable impatience. ‘‘ Do 
you owe nothing to me ?”’ 

Did she owe nothing? Did she not rather 
owe everything—even this sacrifice of ail her 
hopes, that his unstained name might not 
through her be linked with crime? Did not 
her pledge to love mean this? But she made 
no reply, and the pause was broken by him. 

‘Elsie, if you do not love me—if you can 
tell me that—you will not need to struggle from 
me as you did but now. If you can tell me 
that, I urge no more.’’ 

She lifted her head, she fixed ker eyes on 
his ; she said: “I do not love’’—and there the 
mechanical tones broke utterly, and before he 
could see how her eyes gave the lic to her lips, 
she had hidden them upon his shoulder. 


, 


He stood confounded. Why should she speak 
those words if they were false? If they were 
true, why should she thus return to him? 

* Elsie,”’ he said, striving for calin, “‘if you 
can bear to rest against me, why should you 
withdraw? Other women have been taught to 
love. I cannot think you are altogether indif- 
ferent to me; and do you care nothing that 
you snatch away my happiness ?” 

Not at once could she reply, and then— 
“Words are useless,’’ she said, quietly; ‘‘I 
must go. Nothing shall break my resolve.”’ 

“Then,’’ he said as quietly, ‘‘since you so 
resolve, I shall wait for you. Your brother 
will one day marry and set you free. But 
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you are very hard upon me, Elsie. Have you 
weighed what that waiting must be ?”’ 

‘Tt must never be. Neither now nor ever 
will I renew my broken promise.’’ , 

“And why?” he demanded, his lips white 
with wrath. 

‘‘T have nfo reason to give you. But I will 
not.’”’ Her voice unshaken now. 

A. thin white cloud passed over the moon, 
and it veiled Elsie’s look of agony. Guy saw 
only her unmoved attitude. Before the cloud 
had passed, she turned away. He followed, 
and at every roughness in the ascent, his aid 
was offered and received in silence. But he did 
not give his arm as they crossed the lawn; and 
at the hall door they parted without word or 
glance. 


*Grandmamma, don’t go on trying to read 
any more. You are crying.” 

‘Crying, Elsie?” 

“Ah, dear, no use in attempting to steady 
your voice. Tell me, instead, Has Doctor 
March been saying I must die?’’ 

The old lady’s silence was answer sufficient. 

** And soon ?”’ 

**My child! my child!” 

“Then, grandmamma, there is something I 
must do. A letter I must write.’’ 

**You are not strong enough, mny pet.”’ 

“Indeed I am,”’ the clear, sweet, cheerful 
voice replied. ‘‘It may be very short—a little 
line willdo. But it must come from me.” It 
was very short; though, when it was ended, 
the writer sank exhausted on the pillows. It 
ran thus :— 

Guy, come to me. I have but few days 
more of life, and would fain see you once more 
upon earth. Your faithful ELSIE. 

For her work was done. Guy’s prediction 
had come to pass, and Elsie’s place at her bro- 
thar’s side was more than filled by a true wife. 
But it was Elsie who had saved him ; and then 
with her work her strength went, too. She had 
just gained her childhood’s home to die. 

When her letter was sent, she did not men- 
tion it again until the third evening. Then she 
called her grandmother, and begged to be laid 
om the couch between the windows. ‘‘ Make 
me pretty, dear ones,’’ she said, to her attend- 
ants, with the smile which of late grew so 
bright, ‘for I am expecting a visitor.” 

She was lying there with the breath of the 
roses floating in, when presently the breeze 
bore in to her another sound than that of rust- 
ling boughs. The clicking of the garden gate— 
a step upon the gravelled path. And now low 
voices on the porch—the same step through the 
hall, and up the stairs. The door unclosed. 
She raised herself upon one arm, the other out- 
stretched. ‘‘Guy!"’ she cried. And some one 
shut the door behind him. 

He stood as if confounded ; then well-nigh 
Staggered forward, and flung himself upon his 








| 
| knee beside the couch. ‘Elsie! Can this be 


my Elsie ?’’ 

Her wan hand touched the waves of his fair 
hair, bowed down beside her on the pillows. 
“Yes, it is your Elsie,” she said, cheerily. 
** All that is left of her, that is, after the part- 
ing from Guy.”’ 

““O God forgive me!” he cried, brokenly. 
“Why did I listen? why did I doubt? why 
did I let you have your way ?”’ 

“Why, indeed, but because you could not 
help it, dear,’’ she said, with a silvery yet me- 
lancholy laugh. 

He raised his head, and gazed on her with 
eyes wild in their eagerness, yet restless and 
most miserable. A quiver passed across her 
face, as she saw how he was startled by the 
change in her. ‘‘ Am I then grown so ugly?” 
she said, with a wretched attempt at a smile. 

He pressed the poor Jittle thin hands to his 
lips again and again. ‘‘Ugly!—the one face 
in the world for me, and lovelier than ever 
before.”’ 

‘Oh, what a false flatterer!’’ she cried. ‘If 
Elsie Clare had a beauty, it lay jn a certain 
pink and white bloom, and it is gone.”’ 

‘*Elsie Clare had a beauty beyond all others 
—the beauty of tkesoul. And brighter, clearer, 
lovelier, glows its light, where the frail body 
is a more transparent veil.” 

The words were not the less musica] to Elsie’s 
ear, that the idea was not altogether original. 
She said, softly: “Guy, have you loved an- 
other woman since we parted ?”’ 

‘* Elsie, can you believe it?” 

** But have you?” she persisted. 

‘““No! Not one day in these years that I 
have not been wholly yours. And now I have 
you at the last.” 

She whispered: ‘‘ Was I hard to you, Guy, 
that all this while I prayed Heaven to keep 
you mine? Time is so short, to Eternity to- 
gether’’— 

Guy moved restlessly. ‘‘ Don’t speak of all 
that,now. What is the other world, while I 
have you in my arms? This world is very 
fair, and nothing more shall part us.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘a stronger than yours or 
mine—Death’s.”” She would not look at him 
as she spoke that word, and began again more 
lightly, after a moment. ‘You cannot tell 
what it was to keep silence through all these 
years, knowing that by one word I might bind 
you to me, and fearing that, in my silence, 
some other woman’’— 

He laid his hand upon her lips. ‘‘ Elsie, if— 
when you are well and strong again, there is 
surely nothing to stand between us? I do not 
understand the past—I will not seek to under- 
stand it. But your future is all mine?” 

She smiled, faintly. ‘‘ My future is Death’s 
and God’s,’’ she answered. ‘‘ And—Guy, let 
it comfort you—that which stood between us 
in the long ago, still stands there. Ah, thank 
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Heaven for me, that I am spared that fiercest 
struggle between rigut and love.’’ 

There was a long pause then. He had moved 
her pillows, and now supported her easily, 
gently, on his arm. Her eyes were lifted up to 
him. But he could not meet them firmly, and 
his lowered till they rested on thé fragile, taper- 
ing fingers folded peacefully upon her bosom. 
How long the time passed thus, he never knew. 
He was first roused by a gasp—a sigh, he 
thought it. 

‘* What is it, love?’ he asked, and lifted his 
gaze slowly. 

The eyes still fixed upon his face were no 
longer luminous. Rather, it seemed as if one 
looked into the misty, dim, gray twilight gath- 
ering without, in the shadow of the wood. 

“Ah, is it you?” she said. “I thought I 
had been dreaming. Are you near me, Guy ?”’ 
Every syllable was slow and difficult—more a 
breathing than an utterance. 

He strove to smile. ‘‘ You must be dream- 
ing still. I have you fast, my darling.” 

** And—you will not—leave me ?”’ 

“* Never.” 

‘* But I do not see you—so dark’’— 

‘*Nay, not dark. Twilight is closing down 
inthe valley, but here the sunset lingers still. 
Your eyes are dim with slumber, Elsie. Shut 
them—thus. When they open again, they shall 
open upon Guy.”’ 

“Upon Guy’’—The breath died drowsily 
away. The lids which he had sealed with 
kisses remained sealed forever. And the day 
died ; the twilight pall fell round. 

And still Guy Hesketh never moved for a 
slow hour, save to check with sudden and im- 
perious gesture the rustle wherewith another 
anxious watcher stole into the room, and sat 
down in the window, motionless, with hopeful 
smiles, awaiting till the heavy lids should lift. 


— > 


MARGARET. 
BY MITTIEZ HALL, 
I. 
THREE years! only three years, they say, 


Since in the twilight leaden-gray 
Death came and stole my love away. 


Three years! only three years? Ah me, 
I’ve drunk so deep of misery 
That centuries they seem to be! 


Relentless sorrow so hath willed, 
That my life’s cup should aye be filled 
With draught from bitterest woe distilled. 


Most potent draught, whose deadly power 
Changeth to years each weary hour, 
Makes darkness ever o’er me lower. 


Nay, not alway; sometimes to me 
Is brought a draught by memory, 
That thrills my frame with ecstasy. 


Then to the ages long ago, 
My soul goes back, and to and fro 
We walk where laughing waters flow. 





I hear him whisper, *‘ Margaret !”” 

He stoopeth for a violet ; 

Close on my heart it lieth yet. 

I know my heart is beating fast; 

And loving looks are on me cast ; 

That heaven seems near to earth at last! 
That by the laughing river shore 

He swears to love me evermore, 

And heaven straight opes its golden door! 
That my hand in his clasp doth rest ; 
That my head leaneth on his breast ; 
That kisses on my lips are prest. 

Around us falls the moonlight pale ; 

Soft o’er the sky white cloudlets sail; 

I hear, afar, the nightingale. 

I kneel upon the dewy sod, 

Where his most precious feet have trod— 
With clasped hands look up to God, 

And vow, that from this hour my heart 
Is his alone, no more to part 

Till Death divides us with his dart. 

** Amen !”? he answereth earnestly, 

* Our souls are one eternally, 

Nor e’en shali Death part thee from me!” 


Ii 
Ah, woe! ah, woe! Ah, misery! 
What fearful shapes are those I see? 
They come to tear my love from me! 
I hold him in my arms; I try 


To ward them off with bitter cry— 
They will not heed my agony ! 


IIL. 


Oh joy! The clouds are breaking now— 
I feel warm kisses on my brow, 

And see an angel face—’tis thou, 

My mother, whose voice, soft and mild, 
From fearful dreams hast waked thy child, 
And banished visions dark and wild. 
Mother, dost think the flowers of heaven 
Are sweeter than the violet given 

To me upon that sweetest even? 

Look, mother, what a glorious sight! 

Oh lock! Dost see those beings bright, 
All clothed in robes of*shining white ! 
Ah, see! One standeth there alone ; 

He beckoneth me—Bertrand, my own! 

T haste, beloved! I come—I come! 


—____- oe 


In the commission of evil fear no man so 
much as thyself; another is but one witness 
against thee; thou art a thousand; another 
thou mayst avoid—thyself thou canst not. 
Wickedness is its own punishment.— Quarles. 


SorROow softens the mind while it is yet 
warmed by hope, but hardens it when it is con- 
gealed by despair. Distress, while there remains 
any prospect of relief, is weak and flexible, but 
when no succor remains is fearless and stub- 
born : angry alike at those who injure, and at 
those that do not help ; careless to please where 
nothing can be gained, and fearless to offend 
when there is nothing further to be dreaded,— 
Johnson. 
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MRS. LEIGH. 
BY PETIT LICHEN. 
CHAPTER I. 

“Wy don’t you open it, sis, and satisfy 
your curiosity at once,”’ said Edward Duval, to 
his sister, after watching for some moments 
her puzzled look, as she carefully examined 
the outside of a letter, in the vain attempt to 
gather from the indistinct post-mark, informa- 
tion which the unfamiliar penmanship had 
failed to give. 

“Sure enough, why don’tI?”’ laughed Winny, 
merrily, as she slowly proceeded to break the 
seal. “I suppose you know nothing about the 
pleasant mystery connected with a letter ad- 
dressed to you by an unknown writer ?”’ 

‘Nothing whatever, my little sister. If you 
will come down to my office some morning, I 
will show you how I treat such missives.’’ 

*“Unromantic creature!” retorted Winny, as 
her eye sought the signature. 

“QO Edward! it’s from Aunt Edith, as we 
used to call her. Aunt Edith Brinton. I have 
not met her since I was a child.” Adding, 
after a pause, “‘and she now writes to invite 
me to spend the summer with her. She says: 
‘Will you come to me, dear child, and shed a 
little more sunshine upon my coming summer? 
I know that C is a quiet old place, and 
your Aunt Edith a quiet old woman; but both 
will brighten in your presence, darling, and I 
shall hope, day by day, to welcome to my home 
the child of the friend who was so dear to me, 
and who passed so early to her eternal rest.’”’ 
Winny’s voice faltered at the close of the para- 
graph, and for a few moments the silence was 
unbroken by either. 

Very precious was the mother’s memory to 
the brother and sister who stood so utterly 
alone in the world. Death having stripped 
them of their only remaining relative when 
Mrs. Duval breathed her last. 

“T think you would find it pleasant, sis,” 
her brother at length observed, “ particularly 
as I shall be absent all summer. It would be 
a good plan to close the house until autumn.’ 

Finally it was thus decided, and the sunset 
of a glorious June day found Winny Duval 
standing in the pretty room that was to be hers 
for many coming weeks, removing some of the 
dust stains of her long journey, while Aunt 
Edith’s soft white hands busied themselves in 
the fond endeavor to perform some little office 
for the comfort of her sainted friend’s child ; 
who, indeed, occupied the place of a uiece in 
her affections, notwithstanding the years they 
had been separated by adverse circumstances. 

Miss Brinton’s sixty summers were borne 
with a grace and sweetness which can only 
result from an accepted spiritual chastening ; 
while the calm beauty of the face, whitened 
and refined by a sanctified grief, made it one 
thag young and old delighted to gaze upon. 








And all passed from its presence with unde- 
fined, or conscious longings, as the case might 
be, for something higher than they had yet 
known. 

It was not surprising, then, that Winny ex- 
claimed, with an impulsive embrace: ‘I am 
so glad to be with you, Aunt Edith!’’ 

** And I to have you, my child,”’ replied Miss 
Brinton, as she passed her hand caressingly 
over the soft brown hair banded away from 
Winny’s fine brow. ‘But I am a little afraid 
the days will move laggingly before the sum- 
mer is over, as we have so few attractions in 
Cc for the young and gay.”’ 

‘We shall do finely without the aid of at- 
tractions of that kind, Aunt Edith. And, in- 
deed, you seem to possess those of far more 
worth, in my estimation,”’ said Winny, step- 
ping to the window, and surveying, with de- 
lighted eyes, the prospect before her. ‘That 
gem of a garden across the way is lovely enough 
to be one of the enchanted spots we read of in 
fairy tales. To whom does it belong?” 

“ Ah! that is indeed worth looking upon, and 
is the especial pride of Doctor Ray, the owner 
of the pretty cottage in its midst. Absurd as 
the idea might appear to some, I yet often 
think he lavishes a large portion of the pent-up 
tenderness of his great nature upon the flowers 
and vines he cultivates so assiduously.” 

*‘Not absurd to me, Aunt Edith. The heart 
will ever find some object, animate or inani- 
mate, upon which to rest itself. And I think, 
too, that the large-souled ones are as full of the 
so-called small wants of humanity as men of 
more narrow minds and lower aspirations. 
And, perhaps,”’ she continued, half musingly, 
“the height and depth of their heart necessities 
could never be comprehended by the grosser 
natures of this latter class.” 

“You are right, Winny; we are too apt to 
place those of high intellectual or spiritual at- 
tainments upon a plane far above the one they 
actually occupy in this world. The human 
nature must have human wants, and when, in 
that beautiful Providence that ever surrounds 
our lives, they can lawfully be supplied with 
their proper nourishment, the whole man is 
benefited and elevated. My remark applies 
only to the Christian, Winny ; for to him alone 
do ‘all things work together for good.’ But 
here we stand talking, dearie, when I know 
that a biscuit and a cup of tea will not be un- 
welcome after your tiresome journey. If you 
please, then, we will seek the tea-room at 
once.”’ 

Winny was sitting in her room writing one 
morning, a few days later, when Miss Brinton 
hurried in with a couple of cards just received 
from the servant. 

‘“‘The ladies from Hillside, Winny —Mrs. 
Leigh, and her cousin-in-law, Miss Grey. I 
will go down at once, and you come as sgon as 
possible, dear.”’ 
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As Winny seated herself near Mrs, Leigh, 
Miss Brinton remarked :— 

“I do not see your carriage, Mrs. Leigh. 
Surely, you have not accomplished a walk of 
two miles, disliking the exercise as you do?” 

‘Indeed, dear Miss Brinton, we have. The 
morning is lovely, and when I proposed the 
walk te Cousin Annie, she decided that it 
would be dcubly pleasant—in itself, and for 
the novelty. But I directed Richard to meet 
us at the creek bridge. Two miles and a quar- 
ter in one day are quite sufficient for me.’’ 

‘‘Phat was the oddest arrangement of yours, 
Cousin Maggie. Why in the world did you 
not order Richard to drive here ?”’ 

A slight flush rested for an instant on Mrs. 
Leigh’s smooth forehead. Possibly her self- 
love was wounded in having her actions thus 
called in question. She merely said in an im- 
passive way, “Call it one of your Cousin Mag- 
gie’s freaks, my little mentor,’’ and, turning to 
Winny, she entered into conversation with an 
ease and grace that were very charming. 

Mrs. Leigh was a widow verging upon thirty. 
An intelligent and thoroughly cultivated wo- 
man, with personal attractions that comman- 
ded universal attention and admiration in the 
gay circles she so frequently adorned. But not 
without a struggle would a disciplined nature 
have allowed her unlimited control over its best 
affections. And as Winny sat there listening 
to the glowing words that adorned the quaint 
original thoughts, she was painfully conscious 
of this war between the external and internal— 
the constant fluctuation between attraction and 
repulsion. 

Time was something more than a gala-day 
with Winny ; something more than a period in 
which to exhaust the noble energies of mind 
and heart in the pursuit of purely selfish inter- 
ests. Her inner life was, therefore, very far 
removed from Mrs. Leigh’s, and by no possi- 
bility could that lady reign over the affections 
so devoted to high and holy purposes, however 
she might fascinate and interest. But Mrs. 
Leigh, keenly alive to the freshness and purity 
which ever seemed to surround Winny like a 
heavenly atmosphere, yielded herself to the 
charm of the finer sphere of that young life 
with undisguised pleasure. And as she gazed 
on the lovely countenance before her, her proud 
face would sometimes soften, and the great 
troubled eyes take an expression of deep, earn- 
est yearning that was inexpressibly painful te 
her captivated listener. 

The chair occupied by Mrs. Leigh had been 
drawn quite away from the window, but direct- 
ly opposite to it; and while she was enchaining 
Winny with her rare conversational gifts, her 
eyes wandered incessantly towards it, and the 
fair scene beyond. Once a dreamy, abstracted 
look stole over her face, and it was with evident 
effort that she regained her usual poise of man- 


ner. 





Had she been less attractive to Winny, this 
trifle might have passed almost unobserved. 
As it was, every movement was full of mean- 
ing, and invested with peculiar interest; and 
her gentle nature was stirred to the depths as 
her fine perceptive powers fathomed the truth 
that some heavy grief shrouded the life of the 
graceful, fascinating woman before her; and 
that the cold, impassive bearing was but the 
veil of the sorrow, whatever its nature. 

Suddenly the delicate pink of Mrs. Leigh’s 
cheeks flamed into deep crimson, and the large 
black eyes melted into a tenderness of expres- 
sion that lent a rare charm to the face that only 
needed something of heaven’s light to render 
it almost faultlessly beautiful. 

‘* How she is swayed by passing emotions,”’ 
thought Winny, watching the rapidly fading 
color. But at that moment her attention was 
withdrawn by the sound of a footstep on the 
piazza, followed by a quick tread along the hall. 

Miss Brinton rose from her seat, but before 
she had time to reach the door a gentleman 
entered. With a courteous bow, he said :— 

“*T trust you will pardon my unceremonious 
entrance, Miss Brinton. The door stood tempt- 
ingly open, and, as I have not a moment to 
lose; I concluded to avail myself of the tacit 
invitation.”’ 

“That was quite right, doctor. You ought 
to know by this time that you are always wel- 
come,’’ replied Miss Brinton, extending her 
hand. 

To his cordial “thank you,” she responded 
with the pleasant smile peculiarly her own. 
Then turning to Winny, she presented ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Ray,’’ with a secret pride in the loveliness 
of her young friend, that would have been 
deemed altogether excusable by that gentle 
man, judging from his admiring glance. 


Te a 


Jan we not induce you to take a seat, doc- 
tor, and forget business for a little while ?’’ 
said Miss Brinton. 

‘It would certainly be very pleasant to do 
so, but this morning it is impossible. I am 
already exceeding my time. I called to tell 
you, in accordance with your frequent injunc- 
tions, that your kind hand is needed at Dunton’s 
cottage.’’ 

“You may depend upon me.’ 

** Full weil I know that, my dear madam,”’ 
siniled the doctor. 

After the interchange of a few commonplaces, 
he excused himself on the plea of pressing en- 
gagements, and hastened away. 


, 


“Cousin Maggie,’’ said Miss Grey, as the 
carriage rolled from the little bridge, ‘‘do you 
not think there is something extremely lovely 
about that Miss Duval’s face ?”’ 

“Yes. And the beauty is of a very high 
character ; not so much of feature and coloring 
as of the illuminating effect of the fair light 
within,’’ said Mrs. Leigh, witha smothered sigh. 
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“If we may depend upon the language of 
the eyes, Doctor Ray is quite of our opinion.”’ 

Perhaps Miss Grey’s remark failed to reach 
the preoccupied mind of her cousin; at all 
events, it elicited no reply, and the silence was 
unbroken during the remainder of the drive. 

Mrs. Leigh alighted from her handsome car- 
riage, passed up the broad staircase of oiled 
walnut, and into her elegant apartment with 
none of the feelings of exultation and happi- 
ness which, she had fancied eight years before, 
would be hers under such circumstances. For 
2 moment she gazed about the room as if esti- 
mating its value, then, casting aside the heavy 
walking-dress for a loose robe, she threw her- 
self wearily upon a low couch, half murmuring, 
as her head touched the rich cushions, ‘‘I felt 
that I must see him this day above all days in 
the year, and, silly as the hope appeared when 
we started on that toilsome walk, it was yet no 
delusive one. Will the memory of eight years 
since linger with him to-day? That beautiful 
June evening with the golden clouds above and 
the golden flecked river below ?’’ 

While she lay musing thus, the hours sped 
noiselessly by with their rich freight of duties, 
blessings, and true joys, and not till the dress- 
ing-bell gave warning that her presenee would 
be demanded elsewhere, did she arouse herself 
from these unprofitable reflections. 

Poor Mrs. Leigh! A devotee at the shrine 
of self, and wholly occupied with the promotion 
of selfish ends, her best happiness had ever been 
the sacrifice laid upon the altar of her own 
erection. Worshipping where she should have 
reigned supreme, her reward could only be the 
ashes of hopes and joys devoted to this insatia- 
ble deity. 


CHAPTER II. 


EIGHT years before the noisy exit of a troop 
of boisterous children from the little school- 
house just without the village of F , told 
that Maggie Weldon’s duties were ended for 
the day. 

Presently a tall, elegant-looking girl appeared, 
and, with downcast eyes and shadowed brow, 
clesed the door, and was placing the key in the 
lock in the same mechanical way, when a voice 
at her side aroused her from her evidently pain- 
ful reverie. With a nervous start she turned, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Gordon! I expected to meet 
you at home.”’ 

“*T called there, but your mother advised me 
not to wait, as I have less time by an hour than 
I thought at noon.” 

Maggie’s eyes filled with tears, but she was 
quite silent. 

** Still, there is time for onr walk. You will 
walk with me as you promised, Maggie ?”’ 

Without other reply the little brown hand 
was placed lightly and half shyly within the 








arm extended for her support, and in silence 
they bent their steps toward the hill from which 
they had so often watched together the sun’s 
royal leave taking. Seating themselves on the 
trunk of a fallen tree at the edge of the wood 
that crested the hill, they gazed in the same 
mournful silence upon the beautiful landscape. 
To the right lay the village, looking as if it had 
nestled in the midst of a grove, embowered as 
it was by the old trees that graced each dwell- 
ing, while before them fruited orchards and 
fields of waving grain with the cloud illumined 
river that wound like a thread of burnished gold 
through its rich setting of varied green made 
a charming spot in the noble prospect that 
stretched far, far into the dim distance. The 
silence was broken by the voice of Maggie’s 
lover :— 

**Our hearts seem too full for speech, darling, 
but the minutes are flying, and we shall regret 
wasting them when too lage.” 

“T know it, Gordon. Yet how little can 
words avail in such an hour as this. You are 
going so far, so very far away from me, when 
I am so dependent upon your presence and 
counsel to aid me to walk with some degree of 
patience in the life of miserable drudgery that 
is sodetestable tome. And as I now scan this 
life under the shadow of your perpetual absence 
it becomes almost insupportable.”’ 

An expression of increased pain flitted across 
the face of her companion as he listened to the 
words that fell from her quivering lips. He 
made no reply till he had rested the bowed head 
against his bosom, and fondly kissed the white 
lids that:resolutely shut back the tears just 
ready to flow. 

“You realize, dearest, that this movement of 
mine is one of actual necessity, one that is to 
enable me to make you the queen of my home, 
as well as of my deepest and holiest affections ?”’ 

“Yes, dear Gordon, I realize it all,”’ said 
Maggie, a light flush tingingythe pale cheeks 
for a brief moment. ‘‘ But even that hope 
seems so far off and shadowy that I hardly 
dare look upon it. Think how many years are 
required to build up a remunerative practice. 
And then you are going among total styangers, 
not one friend to interest himself in your 
behalf.”’ 

“The prospect does look forbidding enough 
as you picture it, dearest, but I view it quite 
differently, and every hour of labor or waiting 
will be bright with the remembrance of your 
love and sympathy. Trial and privation have 
so shadowed yonr life that it is not surprising 
you sicken and turn with morbid dread from 
the toilsome path which I grieve to think you 
must pursue for a year or two longer. I say 
morbid, Maggie,” he continued, ‘for I consider 
your state of mind an unhealthy one—the sor- 
rowful result of years of hardships and strug- 
gle. Not for one instant do I view it as the 
speech of your own true heart. You are 80 
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young, and yet have been so overwrought in 
every way. When I take you home you shall 
have rest, darling.”’ 

A faint smile curved Maggie’s beautiful lips, 
but a sigh was the only response. 

Notwithstanding the excuse his love so 
readily framed, there was a sense of undefined 
pain at Gordon Ray’s heart. The weight of 
Maggie’s selfishness was upon it, and he could 
not escape the suffering though love-blind to its 
sight. Nothing but bitter repinings had she 
brought him—not one word of sweet encourage- 
ment that would have been so precious to him 
from her lips. 

They sat there conversing long after the rich 
sunset hues had faded to dappled gray—till bird 
songs had ceased, and only the wind-stirred 
branches disturbed the silence of the hour. 

“Tt is almost time for us to part, Gordon.”’ 

“Quite time. I have but thirty minutes 
left,’? he replied, consulting his watch by the 
waning light. 

Meeting her sorrowful glance, as they rose, 
he drew her to his bosom, and kissed, with pas- 
sionate tenderness, lips, cheeks, and brow; 
murmuring fondest words of caressing and en- 
couragement, and striving to imbue her spirit 
with something of the tone of his own higher 
thoughts and feelings. 

No sound escaped Maggie’s white lips, but 
her still anguish was terrible as she thought of 
the months of separation that threatened them. 
Months that could not fail to be bitterly long 
and weary to one who so perverted life’s disci- 
pline. 

The heavy shadows of evening had fallen 
when the lovers reached Mrs. Weldon’s gate. 
For an instant their hands met in a parting 
clasp, then, with a whispered—“ Farewell, my 
darling !’’ he raised the cold fingers to his lips, 
and in another moment was out of sight. 

The days glided into weeks, and the weeks 
into months, till rather more than a year had 
stolen by. Gordon Ray’s letters were full of 
tenderness and encouragement for Maggie, who 
had passed through a year of increased trial 
in consequence of the alarming failure of her 
mother’s health. And the last one had dwelt 
with proud joy upon the prospect of their 
union within a period of eighteen months at 
the longest. 

But Maggie was no sharer in the joy, though 
she loved Gordon Ray next to herself. No- 
thing but the gloom of the anxious, toilsome 
daily life that intervened, presented itself, and 
there were moments when she madly felt she 
would escape the present, so uncongenial to 
her tastes and inclinations, by a sacrifice of 
that future he pictured so glowingly, but which 
to her was about as reliable as a dream. 

Day by day the repining spirit fed and 
thrived ; and day by day the weight of care 
and labor grew more irksome, though she often 
strove successfully to assume a gay demeanor 
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for her mother’s sake, whose feeble health now 
demanded cheerful companionship. 

It was in the deepest gloom of such a mood 
that she was, one evening, walking with her 
mother. As they were passing the residence 
of a friend, a cheery voice exclaimed from the 
piazza :— 

‘*There go Mrs. Weldon and Maggie ; I must 
stop them!’ And Alma Wilson sped to the 
gate, and, flinging it wide open, exclaimed: 
“The queen of these enchanted grounds for- 
bids your progress, and compels your presence 
within her hospitable palace,’’ and with gentle 
force compelling Mrs. Weldon to accept her 
proffered arm, she marched them up to the 
piazza, despite the laughing remonstrances 
heaped upon her. 

While the other members of the family were 
cordially greeting the captured ladies, Alma 
passed into the hall, and appeared, directly, 
wheeling a luxurious arm-chair. With reve- 
rent tenderness she saw Mrs. Weldon comfort- 
ably seated, and then stationed herself on the 
steps at Maggie’s side, saying, as she did se: 
‘*Cousin William is here, Maggie !’’ 

“Mr. Leigh! Why, I thought you did not 
expect him for some weeks?’’ 

“Nor did we; but he fancied it would be 
pleasant to drop down upon us in this heathen- 
ish fashion. It was pleasant, too; for we are 
always delighted to see him. But I consider 
his early advent, this year, wholly attributable 
to the loadstone.”’ 

“To what?’’ said Maggie, opening her eyes 
in profound astonishment. 

“To the loadstone,’’ repeated Alma. ‘* The 
same that held him captive last summer a 
month after his usual time of flitting.’’ This 
was said with a quizzical glance at Maggie that 
called the haughty blood to her cheeks in an 
instant. 

Exceedingly fastidious was she, and the most 
delicate teazing of this character was deemed 
a vulgarity, and received with a freezing hau- 
teur that did not invite a second offence of the 
kind. 

Alma was well acquainted with Maggie’s 
opinions on this subject, and it was only occa- 
sionally that a highly mirthful spirit led her to 
disregard them. Glad now to withdraw her 
eyes from the flushed countenance before her, 
she turned them toward the street, and, in a 
careless tone, observed: ‘‘He went out with 
brother immediately after tea, and there is no 
calculating upon their erratic movements.”’ 

** Ah!’ she exclaimed, the next moment, “I 
do believe I see them this very minute saunter- 
ing along in the laziest way imaginable. Yes, 
there they are!”’ as the gate opened, and two 
gentlemen advanced toward them. 

In the deepening twilight, Mr. Leigh did not 
beeome aware of Maggie’s presence till he stood 
at her very feet. His gratification at the meet- 
ing was in no way disguised, and her manner 
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was sufficiently captivating in its graceful 
blending of dignity and pleasure. After a few 
minutes courteously devoted to Mrs. Weldon, 
he seated himself on the steps at Maggie’s feet, 
and joined in the merry chat which Alma never 
failed to lead. 

Maggie knew well how to be charming, and 
never had she been more so than on this fair 
summer evening. The conversation had gradu- 
ally assumed a graver tone, and her thoughts 
sparkled like gems in their rich setting of be- 
fitting language, while Mr. Leigh seemed to 
take a proud delight in rendering their extreme 
beauty more conspicuous, by an occasional well- 
chosen word. Toying thus with them, as a 
young maiden might with the flashing dia- 
mouds destined soon to confine the bridal veil. 

Happy Mr. Leigh! Without a shadowing 
thought of the future, he yielded himself to the 
sweet spell of the hour. And that night, long 
after the rest of the household were wrapped 
in peaceful s!umber, he sat by his open window 
musing on the events of the evening. New 
hopes were surging at heart. Old longings as- 
serted their power with renewed strength ; 
called into more vigorous life by that indefin- 
able something in Maggie’s bearing which he 
had so often, coveted in vain. And then and 
there he determined to win her, if love, pas- 
sionate and devoted, could win her. 

Gossip had scarcely touched her with its 
breath, and no whisper of the true state of her 
affections had ever reached him. Her own de- 
portment had raised the barrier which it had 
been impossible for him to pass, ardently as he 
had long desired to do so. Fastidious to a 
fault, she had guarded the secret of her engage- 
ment with scrupulous care, and as everybody 
aimired Maggie Weldon, the village voice ac- 
corded attention as her inalienable right, and 
scarcely noticed it. And so it happened that 
Gordon Ray quitted his native place without 
a suspicion attaching to him of holding Maggie 
Weldon’s heart in his keeping. The postmas- 
ter may have had a shrewd one of his own, at 
a later day, but he was a quiet man, and un- 
deniably discreet. 

Mr. Leigh was not the only one who kept a 
vigil that night. Hour after hour Maggie sat 
in her little room lost in agonizing thought, 
with no prayer on her lips, no peace at her 
heart. When she at length crept to a sleepless 
pillow, her guardian angels in bitter grief veiled 
their faces with their snowy wings. Alas, for 
Maggie’s vigil ! 

Two days later Gordon Ray sat in his office 
reading—with knitted brow and curling lip—a 
letter received that morning from Maggie Wel- 
don. His love and noble integrity could not 
weigh against William Leigh’s thousands. Not 
that the latter was deficient in aught that con- 
stitutes the finest type of manhood, for mental 
gifts of the highest order were his, and heart 
and head culture, with an attractive and com- 





manding exterior, made him a noble specimen 
of a noble man, and the fairest woman might 
have deemed herself royally crowned possessed 
of the rich boon of his love. And Maggie was 
by no means unconscious of its worth, though 
resolved upon making it subservient to her de- 
sire to escape the thraldom of her present life. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Leigh had numbered 
quite thirty years, queenly, country-bred Mag- 
gie Weldon was the only woman who had ever 
touched his heart. With all the passionate 
tenderness of a first love, he had longed for 
two years to lift her above the level of fretting 
cares and toil, and again surround her with the 
luxuries of which she had been suddenly de- 
prived, a few years previous, by a disaster 
which plunged the family into poverty, and 
hurried Mr. Weldon to a premature grave. 

In quick succession day followed day, and 
each found Mr. Leigh laying at Maggie’s feet 
some new proof of his devotion. Upon Mrs. 
Weldon, accustomed to the sight of the pop- 
ularity of her only and darling child, Mr. 
Leigh’s attentions at first made no impression. 
Eventually interpreting them more correctly 
she became a pained observer of Maggie’s 
course. On a certain day, taking advantage 
of a favorable opportunity, she asked :— 

“This afternoon you ride again with Mr. 
Leigh, my child ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mother.’’ 

Maggie glanced up as she replied, aud, noting 
the pallid anxious face, cried, in quick alarm, 
“You are less well, mother! I will not go.’’ 

Mrs. Weldon’s next remark proved that 
Maggie’s words had fallen upon an inattentive 
ear. ‘‘You are no coquette, Margaret, why, 
then, do you thus encourage Mr. Leigh’s atten- 
tions? Surely you cannot be blind to their 
meaning ?”’ 

Maggie’s face grew white to the very lips. 
The hour so dreaded and postponed from day 
today had, atlength, come. There was nothing 
of her own richly musical voice in the tones in 
which she replied: ‘‘I am not a coquette, mo- 
ther, nor am I blind to Mr. Leigh’s attentions.”’ 

‘Then wherefore encourage him to hope that 
you will become his wife ?”’ 

The white lips grew even whiter. ‘‘ Because 
it is no false hope, mother.”’ 

‘* Margaret !”’ 

And eyes so full of anguish and dismay were 
lifted to Maggie’s, that she sprang from her 
seat, and knelt at her mother’s side. With 
passionate earnestness she cried :— 

“O mother, mother, you know not how weary 
my life has been! You know not how the dull 
heavy weight of this pinching poverty, and the 
despicable details of a life of want and uncon- 
genial labor harass and oppress me! Eight 
more months of such a one would kill me out- 
right.” 

Again the low wail: ‘‘ Margaret !”’ 

‘And you, mother! You are dying by 
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inches! Dying for want of the comforts and 
luxuries so impossible for me to provide! O 
my mother, blame me not!”’ Then, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, she caught up the 
piece of delicate muslin lying in her mother’s 
‘ap, and, with almost fierce bitterness, con- 
tinued, ‘‘And look at this! This work over 
which we toil with aching eyes and throbbing 
pulses, because the pittance awarded—so- 
called ‘remuneration’—aids to keep us from 
starvation! And myschool! Let men expect 
to receive unloving wives to their bosoms so 
long as woman is denied the full equivalent of 
her labor. Ay, and they will receive them !”’ 

‘Margaret! Margaret! With your own 
hand you are recklessly destroying every bud- 
ding joy of your youth. Have mercy upon 
yourself, my poor child! The evil to which 
you allude is recognized by all thinking men 
and women, but you may not sin in the endea- 
vor to escape the common burden. O Marga- 
ret, a life of just such toil and trial as yours 
may be full of angelic beauty, and crowned 
with something of the peace and joy which the 
angels know. Life’s bitter discipline cannot be 
made sweet, poor child, but it ever comes as 
the bearer of sweetness. It is a rough casket 
within which glow jewels of wondrous beauty 
and inestimable value, shrined there by the 
loving hand of the Divine One for all who will 
take and wear them. Despise not the casket! 
Neglect not the jewels !”’ 

The pale countenance, suffused with an al- 
most holy light, struck Maggie with a feeling 
akin to awe. Reverently lifting to her lips the 
hand clasped within her own, she sighed: ‘‘ Ah, 
mother, you, I know, wear the jewels !’’ adding, 
after a minute, ‘‘ but I am losing all the bloom 
of my life’s summer-time—even my mental 
powers are blighting in this atmosphere of pov- 
erty. How canI be happy thus?’ 

‘Heaven doth with us as we with torches 
do ; not light them for themselves,’’ softly replied 
Mrs. Weldon. Then she questioned: “And 
what of Gordon, Margaret ?’’ 

The proud head bent till it rested on the mo- 
ther’s knee, and, for the first time, the con- 
trolled manner yielded to an irrepressible burst 
of grief. After a little she murmured: “ He is 
free, mother, and must rejoice in his freedom, 
seeing, as he undoubtedly does, how unfit I am 
to become the wife of a poor man.’’ 

A sigh floated from the mother’s lips, and 
the humble apartment was hallowed by the 
silent prayer it bore up to the Eternal. “ You 
have heard from him, then ?’’ 

‘““A package containing my letters reached 
me some weeks since.’’ 

‘* Nothing else 7” 

‘Nothing else, mother.’’ 

A long silence was broken by Mrs. Weldon 
Saying musingly: ‘‘Only two years at the 





wait. In what strange ways we seek our hap- 
piness !”” 

“Two years! I do not want the daisies 
blooming above my mother’s head, instead of 
beneath her eyes! And I am tired, mother, so 
tired of practising economy, that the very word 
excites disgust !’’ 

‘*Margaret, any mother might be proud to 
receive William Leigh as a son, but I shall, 
indeed, grieve to see him become mine. His 
heart is too noble to be thus sacrificed’’— 

‘* Dear mother, say no more; I have chosen.’”’ 

** Be it so, poor child, and may our Gracious 
Father avert, or enable you to endure the 
misery which must result from so great a sin ;”’ 
and, pressing a kiss upon Maggie’s brow, Mrs. 
Weldon retired to her room with the burden of 
the deepest sorrow she had ever known. 

It was an afternoon glorious with sweet sun- 
shine and tinted clouds, and Mr. Leigh luxu- 
riated in his soft fetters as Maggie rode at his 
side, radiant in beauty, and glowing with the 
pleasure awakened by the exhilarating exercise. 
An admirable horsewoman, she controlled with 
wonderful grace the spirited animal beneath 
her, and never appeared to greater advantage 
than when well mounted. No wonder every 
bird-song was an epithalamy to Mr. Leigh. No 
wonder the fragrant breath of the buckwheat 
had never been so fragrant, nor the musical 
sighing of the corn so musical. 

The ride had been an unusually silent one, 
widely different feelings indisposing both to 
conversation. In this quiet way they were 
passing over a beautiful piece of unfrequented 
road—shady, and almost grass-grown—when 
Maggie’s horse commenced plunging violently. 
Mr. Leigh caught successfully at the rein, but 
there was no controlling the restive creature, 
and another plunge snapped the girth. All 
might have been well, for, with great presence 
of mind, Maggie removed her foot from the 
stirrup, and sprang with the falling saddle. 
But, unfortunately, one foot rested upon a 
small bowlder, and the next instant, with a 
low cry of pain, she sank to the ground. 

No sooner was the animal relieved of the 
saddle than he stood quiet and gentle as a lamb. 
In a moment Mr. Leigh was bending over 
Maggie with keen anxiety. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she said, in reply to 
his eager questioning, “it is only my foot. It 
slipped from the bowlder and almost doubled 
under me. I am afraid it is broken.” 

‘More probably sprained,” he returned, 
‘*but that is too great an accident by far, 
though it might have been worse. O Maggie, 
you might have been killed !’’ he added, in the 
suppressed tone of intense feeling. Then, ob- 
serving the extreme pallor creeping over the 
beautiful face, he hastened to say: ‘* Allow me 
to carry you to the bank there. You will be 
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“Thank you, I can easily reach it if you will 
give me a little assistance,’”’ said Maggie. 

But the pain, the fright, the dread of the de- 
claration she saw trembling upon Mr. Leigh’s 
lips were too much. Scarcely was she seated 
when a death-like faintness crept over her. 

Mr. Leigh caught the drooping form, and the 
words of tenderness breathed over his heart’s 
idol might well have waked her to conscious 
life. Softly, as a remembered strain of sweet 
music, ‘‘My Maggie!’ floated upon her dull 
ear, and the golden gleam of the winding river 
was as distinct and beautiful as on that June 
evening, when other and dearer lips had whis- 
pered the same words. 

Inexpressibly lovely was the dreamy smile 
lighting the pallid face. Mr. Leigh, rapturously 
accepting it as a token meant for himself, 
touched his lips to her brow with a worshipping 
love that almost oppressed him. Something 
much like a tear softened his fine blue eyes as 
he bent over her, murmuring: ‘‘ My love! my 
love! I can only thank our Father for His 
great goodness to me, and pray him to make 
me all that will make you happy! But tell 
me, love, tell me that you are mine—that you 
will indeed become my wife. Let me hear the 
sweet words, Maggie!’’ 

With a sharp pang Maggie had floated from 
the happy past to the weary present. 

*“Do not hide your face, dear,’’ tenderly 
smiled Mr. Leigh, securing the little hand 
within his own. ‘In all the world there is 
none so lovely or so precious to me. Speak to 
me, tell me, darling !’’ he fondly urged. 

“*T will be your wife, Mr. Leigh,’’ mechani- 
cally said Maggie. 

A tender kiss sealed her lips for a moment. 
**Say William, dear one !” 

‘*William,’’ she repeated, in the same me- 
ehanical way, striving to control the trembling 
accents which had much the semblance of love’s 
own. 

Poor Maggie! how she despised herself then. 
Directly she said: ‘I feel quite able to mount 
again; but what can be done with the saddle?’”’ 

‘A little twine and ingenuity will soon mend 
that—and I believe I have both; but if you are 
not afraid to remain alone here, I will seek a 
carriage in the neighborhood. Such motion 
will occasion you far less suffering.”’ 

“Oh, no! I infinitely prefer the saddle, and 
fertunately the right foot is injured,’’ returned 
Maggie, with a faint attempt at a smile. 

** Since it is your desire, we will see whether 
it is practicable,’’ said Mr. Leigh, making 
Maggie as comfortable as circumstances would 
allow. ‘‘I cannot account,” he continued, tak- 
ing up the saddle, ‘‘for Pont’s unruly conduct. 
Though spirited, he is remarkably docile.’’ 

‘“‘He may have been stung,”’ suggested 
Maggie. 

‘**That is quite probable,” replied Mr. Leigh, 
approaehing the animal. ‘‘ Yes, he has been 





stung, poor fellow! A bee must have crept 
under the saddle and found itself restrained by 
the folds of your dress. I can feel thankful 
now for my carelessness about that girth, and 
IT assure you I have taken great blame to my- 
self until this moment.”’ 

The saddle was soon adjusted, and Maggie 
again mounted, though her pale face proved 
the ordeal to have been a severe one. 

“You know the distance is very short,”’ she 
said in reply to Mr. Leigh’s anxious looks and 
inquiries. ‘‘I am fully equal to it, indeed.” 
But very glad she was to be laid on the lounge 
in her own room, to which Mr. Leigh bore her 
tenderly as he might have borne an infant. 

If Mrs. Weldon shed some quiet tears 
when, later that evening, William Leigh be- 
sought her blessing upon his choice, he natu- 
rally attributed them to a cause very different 
from the true one, and was supremely happy 
in the consent he gained, tearful though it was. 

What days those were to Mr. Leigh—those 
days of Maggie’s disablement. How the fair 
love-light transformed the meanest things into 
objects of marvellous beauty! How peerless, 
in his eyes, was this shrinking maiden who 
blushed and trembled beneath every caress! 

And thus the few summer hours sped hap- 
pily on to the glowing autumn, and then on, 
and on; till one calm Indian summer morn, 
Maggie whispered, with white lips, the solemn 
vow so often desecrated by the young, the 
thoughtless, and the selfish. It is true the 
golden. river thread, in its emerald setting, 
flashed before her eyes, blinding her a little to 
the surpliced priest, and the noble man beside 
her. But none save the sad-browed mother 
might imagiae so sad a thing as that. So the 
beautiful bride passed into the home of coveted 
luxury and ease, and soon became the idol of 
society in the gay city of , to which Mr. 
Leigh had so proudly borne her. 

Eighteen months had dropped silently into 
the past—the golden months of William Leigh’s 
life. Maggie was not a woman of whom a mar 
could readily weary, and Mr. Leigh loved her 
too fondly and blindly to note the dark fault 
marring an otherwise fine character. He little 
imagined that his gifted wife had been won 
through her overweening love of self. He 
could often have wished her more demonstra- 
tive, but the doubt that he possessed her entire 
affection had never obtruded itself. Indeed, 
he was too happy in bestowing the rich fruits 
of his own, to dwell painfully upon any want 
of devotion on her part. However blind he 
might be, Mrs. Weldon yet knew that Maggie 
was outwardly moulding into something a little 
less cold and impassive than marble, and, under 
the weight of this knowledge, bent nearer and 
nearer the daisied mound so deprecated by her 
unhappy daughter. 

Next to herself Maggie had loved Gordon 
Ray, and, hour by hour, was now learning the 
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bitter truth that the marriage vow could never 
bind her heart, as it should be bound, to the 
man who called her wife, and against whom 
she had so ruthlessly sinned. Then the burden 
ef her secret, with the necessity of guarding 
herself against everything calculated to excite 
Mr. Leigh’s suspicions, was becoming more 
and more irksome. She appreciated the noble 
character of her husband, and valued his es- 
teem, while his devoted love, even in effort to 
add to her happiness, was an incense most ac- 
ceptable to self. Such a loss would, therefore, 
have made her life one of unmitigated misery. 

Highly intellectual in her tastes, she eagerly 
availed herself of the vast opportunities for 
mental culture now within her reach, and found 
here a source of deep pleasure, which might 
have been unfailing, had she realized the great 
truths that use is the end for which every gift 
and opportunity is Heaven-bestowed, and that 
self-appropriation, perverting them from their 
heavenly purpose, can give but a short-lived 
joy. 

The time was the month of May. All un- 
consciously to herself, Maggie’s graceful little 
foot beat a noiseless tattoo against its support- 
ing cushion, as she sat gazing listlessly into the 
noisy street one evening about sunset. <A tinge 
less of color on the cheeks, a higher intellectual 
beauty about the brow had not changed her 
greatly. There were, however, new lines, tell- 
ing of rigid self-control, which the Madonna- 
faced mother thought strangely out of place on 
the youthful countenance she was just now 
watching so lovingly. 

She was about to address her daughter when 
Maggie rose, saying: ‘‘ William has come, 
mother.”’ 

A pleased smile parted her lips as her hus- 
band entered the room ; but there was none of 
the eager delight of a fond wife apparent, as 
she advanced and received his tender embrace. 

‘Dear mother, you look pale—less well,’’ he 
said, stooping over the Madonna face, and kiss- 
ing it with all the affectionate respect of a son. 
**You droop in this city atmosphere. I trust 
we can soon give you a purer and more invig- 
orating one in which to recruit your wasted 
strength.”’ 

“Ah!” said Maggie, with a look of interest. 

“Tt is even so,” turning and drawing her to his 
side. ‘‘ But let me tell you, first, that I allowed 
myself to feel somewhat flattered by the sun- 
shine that chased the clouds from this bonny 
brew a few minutes since. Of what were you 
thinking, Queen Margaret ?’’ bending his eyes 
upon Maggie’s face, and evidently desiring the 

answer that dropped smilingly from her lips. 

Of you.”’ 

“My love!’’ and the bearded cheek rested 
caressingly against Maggie’s dark locks. 

“ Nay,” she said, glancing archly up at him, 
‘“‘T was thinking of your frequent absences— 
wondering what they portend.”’ 


**Ah! Curious still upon that point?’ 

** A little, I confess.”’ 

‘Of one thing we may be confident, Marga- 
ret,”’ interrupted Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ that William 
has some pleasure in store for you.” 

“You are right, mother, and here it is,’ 
drawing from his pocket an envelope of most 
business-like proportions. 

** My pleasure, I see, is not ‘laid up in laven- 
der,’ but in more enduring parchment,” ob- 
served Maggie, unfolding it with manifest 
curiosity. A pang of self-reproach wrung her 
heart, and her eyes were brilliant with rare 
tears, as she lifted them to her husband’s face, 
exclaiming: “‘ And this is a deed of gift to me! 
O William, how kind you ever are!’ Placing 
the deed in her mother’s hand, she continued : 
**So the secret expeditions are accounted for?”’ 

**At last! Some time since I learned that a 
beautiful property was in the market, and 
knowing my wife’s desire for a country-seat, I 
thought it worth looking after. I found a 
charming place, and forthwith secured it, and 
for three months past have been engaged in 
adding such improvements as seemed necessary 
to render it a meet abode for my darling. Now, 
all is complete, even the upholsterers have va- 
cated the premises—and whenever you feel 
disposed to take possession of your property, I 
shall be happy to escort you thither.’’ 

** Shall we go at once, mother ?”’ asked Mag- 
gie, with am eagerness very foreign to her ordi- 
nary manner, and very gratifying to the lover- 
husband. 

After replacing the deed, Mrs. Weldon had 
quietly sealed the envelope, and now had her 
eyes fixed on Maggie’s face with a gaze of anx- 
ious scrutiny. The question appeared to re- 
assure her, and she at once assented to th: 
proposition. 

‘Hill and dale make the country very beau- 
tiful about Hillside,’’ remarked Mr. Leigh, 
‘fand by rail the distance from the city is not 
great.’’ 

** Hillside!”’ repeated Maggie; ‘‘I like the 
name, and will take another look at my domain 
on paper,”’ lifting the document from Mrs. 
Weldon’s lap. ‘‘ Why, mother has sealed it!’ 
she laughed. 

‘And you might as well allow it to remain 
so, for all the Hillside beauty it contains,’’ re- 
torted Mr. Leigh. 

So the deed was laid laughingly aside, and 
the expression of anxiety faded once more from 
Mrs. Weldon’s watchful eyes, as the nervously- 
clasped fingers entwined themselves, aud gath- 
ered up the long-neglected crocheting. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


en 


CONTENTMENT is a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of ten 
thousand desires makes a wise and happy pur- 





chase.—Balguy. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


DANDY- 


Characters. 


Mrss MARY MILLER, ? two fashionable young 

Miss IDA MILLER, § ladies. 

OLD Mrs. MILLER, grandmother to the MISSES 
MILLER. 

Miss BELLE DAVENPORT, @ cousin. 

Mr. ADOLPHUS SMYTHE, a great dandy. 

Mr. CLAYTON, a literary gentleman. 


ScENE.—A handsomely furnished parlor. Two 
fashionably dressed young ladies seated upon the 
sofa; an old lady, with knitting, on a rocking- 
chair in the corner; a@ young lady near her 
plainly, but tastefully dressed. 


Ida. I do wonder it Mr. Clayton will be here 
this evening! Mary, have you read that book 
he talked so much about when he was here last 
week ? 

Vary. No! I didn’t sueceed in wading 
through the first chapter-—it was so awfully 
stupid! Let me see! What was the title? 
Oh, ‘‘ Beauties of Ruskin !’’ But I must get it 

ight away, and try te skim through it before 
Mr. Clayton comes, for I know he’ll be here 
this evening. (Rises, and takes a book off the 
thle.) 

Ida. Well, you may read it if you choose, 
but I shall not make a martyr of myself for the 
sake of Mr. Clayton’s attentions. No, ma’am! 
[ shall talk to Mr. Smythe, for he will also be 
here this evening. 

Vary. But I have such an admiration for 


everything literary, and Mr. Clayton does | 


know so much about books; besides, he is so 
indsome and—so—RICH ! 

Ida, That may be; but to me he’s not half 

) interesting as Adolphus. He doesn’t dress 
so fashionably, and I don’t think him half so 
handsome! He hasn’t the beautiful color, and 
curling hair of Adolphus. 

Belle. Mr. Smythe is a dandy, Ida, and Mr. 
Clayton is not; that is the difference between 
the two men. 

Ida. Well, if Mr. Smythe is a dandy, I have 
an admiration for the species. 

Mary. Mr. Clayton is so distinguished look- 
ing, I think; and then, too, he belongs to such 
a fine family. To be sure I’d ten times rather 
talk to Mr. Smythe, for 1 shouldn’t have to 
‘read up’? so much. If Mr. Clayton would 
only talk about Mrs. H ‘sand Mrs. S——’s 
novels, I should be splendidly posted, but he 
never will. When he does talk about novels, 
it is always that stupid Dickens’ works, not a 
single one of which I could ever wade through. 

Belle. Mr. Clayton, Mary, would not probably 
waste his breath in commenting upon such 
trash as Mrs. H. and Mrs. S. have written. 

Mary. Indeed, Miss Belle, and what do you 
know about literary matters, living in the 
country, on a farm, ali your lifetime? 











Belle, I know enough to say that Dickens’ 
works are not stupid. 

Mary. (Sneeringly.) Yes, and doubtless you ’]1 
tell Mr. Clayton that such is your opinion, by 
way of getting into his good graces. 

Beile. (Laughing.) Ohno! I have reason to 
suppose that my fair cousin occupies the only 
place in Mr. Clayton’s affections. 

Mary. (Looking highly pleased, and saying, 
patronizingly): Oh well, my little Belle, you 
would not appreciate a city beau; of course 
plenty of those country fellows pay you atten- 
tion. Does Cousin Ebenezer ever come to see 
you? Isupposeso. Ha! ha! ha! (A ringis 
now heard.) My! that’s either Adolphus or 
Mr. Clayton. (Applies herself diligently to her 
books. ) 


Enter Mr. SMYTHE, with hair parted ii the cen- 
tre, and very much frizzled; a fine display of dia- 
mond studs, and allelsetomatch. Miss MARY 
pitches her book on the table with an air of relief. 


Mr. Smythe. Aw, ladies, good-evening! I hope 
I see you enjoying your usual amountof health ? 

ida. Oh no! we hay’n’t fully recovered from 
that charming German that we had the other 
evening. 

Mr. Smythe. Aw, no! But wasn’t it delight- 
ful? I could have danced it forever with you 
as my partner, Miss Ida. (Bows gracefully.) 

Grandma. What’s that I hear, Idy? You 
danced with a German the other evening? Be 
keerful how you flourish around with them 
furriners. Round dances ain’t very nice amuse- 
ments at the best of times; but when danced 
with any one you don’t know nothing about, 


| they ’re much wusser. 





' 


| self in my day. 


Mary. ( Aside.) The old lady is a little deaf ; 
she doesn’t understand everything. ( Aloud.) 
We are talking about a dance, grandma, which 
is called the German ; but, of course, you don’t 
understand about such matters. Isn’t it nearly 
your bedtime ? 

Grandma. Wal, I guess not, Mary Ann! 
though I am from the country, I don’t go to 
bed most generally before eight and a half. 
Besides, I’m very fond of hearing about par- 
ties and all sich; used to be a great belle my- 
You, Mary Ann, are said to 
look very much as I did. 

Mary. (Excitedly.) Hush! hush! we can’t 
hear ourselves think. (To Mr. SMYTHE, ina 
low tone.) You must excuse the poor old lady, 
she is a little childish, and does not know what 
she is saying; indeed, we sometimes fear her 
mind is affected—she is no blood relation of 
ours, only an old nurse, and she has been with 
us so long that we call her grandma, 

Belle. Why, Mary! I thought that Mrs. 
Miller was, of course, your father’s mother ; it 
is singular that you should have the same 
name and be in no way related. 

Grandma, Of course I’m her own dear grand- 
ma—her father, Hezekiah’s mother. 
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Mary. (Looking daggers at BELLE.) You see, 
Mr. Smythe, how the poor lady’s mind wan- 
ders ; she is a great nuisance, and I think we ’ll 
have to send her to the asylum. 

Mr. Smythe. Aw, yes! it is plainiy seen that 
her mind is very much affected. 

Grandma. Yes, that’s jest exactly what I 
tell Mary; she is too affected ; tries to put on 
too many airs. 
her par was brought up in the coun— 

Ida. ( Abruptly and in a loud tone of voice.) O 
Mr. Smythe, have you heard the last new 
song ? 


make beautiful rusk. Have you read and en- 
joyed “‘ Beauties of Ruskin ?”’ 
Belle. I have, Mr. Clayton, strange as it may 


appear. Perhaps, however, I did not enjoy it 


with the same intensity as my cousin. 


Now, every one knows that | 
| tan by her talkativeness. 


Smythe. I should be delighted to hear it sung | 


in your charming style. 
ducts Miss IDA to the piano. She sings.) 
Frandma. Belle, my dear, do you really sup- 
pose all them curls are natural on that feller’s 
head? Looks to me as though he had had his 
hair in his sister’s crimping pins all day. Dear 
me! and it’s the fashion to part the hair in the 
middle ? 
that it’s all the rage for men to look as much 
like women as possible. And what a blumaging 
cravat he’s got on: looks for all the world like 
a piece of my blue 
home. And them dimon’ studs! wonder if 
they ’re raal? No, nothing but paste, I guess. 
(A ring is now heard. MIss MARY seizes 
** Beauties of Ruskin,’’ and appears to be absorbed 
in its contents. Enter Mr. CLAYTON, who bows 
to all the ladies and seats himself by Miss MARY.) 


(Mr. SMYTHE con- | 


I’ll have to tell my nephew Ebenezer | 


and white counterpane at | 


| vite himself to our house. 


Mary. O Mr. Clayton, I have been delighted | 


with this book. 
all day but pore over it! It certainly is charm- 
ing! such depth of thought and beauty of 
expression ! 

Mr. Clayton. Tam glad youlikeit. I thought 
2% young lady of your literary taste could not 
but appreciate the ‘‘ Beauties of Ruskin.” 

Mary. Oh yes, it’s lovely! He must, indeed, 


have had a great many beauties. I don’t know | ) low 
all their fine lady fixin’s, and their false hare, 


whether I admired his eyes or his mouth the 
most. (Mr. CLAYTON and BELLE exchange 
coinieal glances. ) 

Grandma. What’s that you’re a-talkin’ 
about? Beautiful rusk! Oh, Mary Ann can’t 
make ’em decent! her rusk are like small-sized 
eannon-balls, and you feel as though you’d 
been a-swallowing the iron foundry after you 
have eaten two or three. Now Belle, here, is 
the one that can make beautiful rusk. I was 
a-visitin’ to her house onst, and she did have 
the lightest, nicest rusk for supper that ever 
you see. 

Mary. Poor grandma! she is always thinking 
of food. The idea of mentioning anything in 
the eating way while we are talking on so sub- 
lime a subject as “‘ Beauties of Ruskin.”’ 

Mr. Clayton. You must remember, Miss Mary, 
that all are not so ethereally constituted as is 
yourself—so few enjoy with yeur intensity the 
feast of reason and flow of soul. But, Miss 
Belle, you are earthy enough to know how to 


I have hardly done anything | 


(Mr. CLAYTON and Mk. SMYTHE rise to yo; 
Mr. C. leaves the room first; GRANDMA follows, 
and they are heard conversing in the hall.) 

Mary. Now, grandma is annoying Mr. Clay- 
What can she 

[Curtain drops. 


be 
talking about ? 


LIONS. 
Characters. 


MISSES MILLER. 

OLD Mrs. MILLER. 

Miss BELLE DAVENPORT. 

Mr. ADOLPHUS SMYTHE. 

Mr. EBENEZER JINKINS, @ country cousin. 


SCENE. — The same parlor—morning. Enter 
GRANDMA, holding an open letter in her hand. 
Grandma. He’s a comin’! he’s a comin’, my 

dears. 

Ida, Who, grandma ? 
Grandma. Why, your own dear Cousin Ehe- 


nezer Jinkins, and my great nephew. But of 
course you want to hear his letter. 
Mary. (With an elevation of nose.) Not 1! 


How provoking to have that green fellow in- 
O Ida! how he’!} 
mortify us before Mr. Clayton and Mr. Smythe. 

( The girls exchange agonized glances. GRAND- 


| MA, without noticing them, commences to read) :-— 


| in the 11 o’clock train, to-morrow. 


My DEER A’NT: I am a-comin’ to see you, 
and the gals, and uxkle Hey. I don’t think it 
worth while to wait for an invite to come and 
see sich neer relations, so you may suspect me 
I 8’ pose 
the zals is quite some bigger than when I seen 
‘em last. I don’t s’pose I shall know ’em with 


| and they.won’t know me, for I have grow’d a 


| 


mouse-tash since they seed me. Luv toall. I 
hev also bought one of those wite hats to come 
and see the city in. 

With much affekshun, I am your nefu, 

EBENEZER JINKINS. 

Mary. Mercy! what a letter!! I know we’! 
be mortified to death while he is here. One 
thing I’m resolved upon—he shall not come in the 
parlor when Mr. Clayton calls. 

Grandma. (Chuckling to herself.) 
perfectly right, my dear; he couldn’t talk to 
a man of Mr. Clayton’s book larnin’, though I 
think myself that he can talk quite as well 


You are 


| about beautiful rusk as t’other gentleman, for 


‘ 


his mar does make most splendid ones. 

Mary. Well, grandma! I’m glad you are 
showing yourself sensible for once, and think 
Ebenezer ought not to come in the parlor when 
Mr. Clayton calls. 


Ida. Indeed, Miss Mary! I think Mr, Clay- 


| ton is no better than Mr. Smythe—he sha’n’t 
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come in the parlor when Adolphus is here, 
either—he ’d be shocked by Ebenezer’s green- 
ness and uncouth dress. 

Belle. Why, tda! Ebenezer writes that he 
has one of the new white beavers. Mr. Smythe 
has one also—so they ’ll quite sympathize upon 
one point. (The bell rings.) 

Mary. There comes that bore, I suppose. 


Enter COUSIN EBENEZER with white beaver, 
und face almost hidden by an enormous cravat ; 
his hair is of a fiery red, and very much frizzed. 


Eben. Well folks! How d’ye do? S’pose 
you got tired a waiten for me, but the steam 
ingine commenced to cut up capers about a 
mile below your town and we had to wait a 
whole hour. Jehoshafat! Is that little Idy? 
Why she’s grow’d like a squash vine! And 
this is t’ other one, is it—s’ pose you dont remem- 
ber, Mol, how you used to ride on the hay 
wagon? 

Mary. (With a haughty toss of the head.) I 
have no recollection of anything of the kind. 

Eben. Strange! Not troubled with a good 
memory, I s’pose! (Turnsto Mrs. MILLER.) 
Why, Aunty! You look as blooming as a holly 
hawk. I dew declare you look younger than 
your granddorters—high life must agree with 
you. 

Grandma, Ah, Ebenezer! you’re a great sight 
bloominger than I am, with all that lot of 
whiskers—dew tell how you raised sech a crop 
in so short time—’twan’t only the other day 
when your face was as smooth as paper. 

Eben. Wal, to tell the truth, I’ve been using 
some of this here stuff—what d’ye call it?— 
Well, I can’t recollect the name now; but if 
you want to raise a mouse-tash in no time— 
jest you try it! 

Belle. It seems to me, Mr. Jinkins, that 
your hair didn’t curl when I saw you last. 

Eben. That’sa fact! So it didn’t!—to tell 
the truth, [I’ve been a using some of this stuff 
that makes the hair curl like—like—blazes! 

Ida. (Aside.) It certainly has made yours 
curl! like—dlazes. 

Eben. Wal, gals! I’m goin’ out to see the 
sights—want,.to go along? If you don’t go, I 
might get lost, and then you ’d have to ring the 
bell for a lost child! Ha! ha! ha! 

Mary. ( Aside.) It would be a blessed thing 
for us if he did get lost. (Aloud.) I have 
other things of more importance: than sight- 
seeing to attend to. 

Eben. Oh, yes! I s’pose you’ve got chores 
to do round the house. Gracious! I should 
think yon’d have a lot of ’em to doin sucha 
mighty big house as this. (Looks up at the 
wall.) You whitewashed that ceiling, I sup- 
pose? Got it pretty white, didn’t you? I 
reckon you’d make a pretty nice wife for some- 
body. 

Mary. (Raising herself up.) Do you take me 
for a servant, sir? We do not live on a farm, 





but in the city, and have three domestics in our 
employ. 

Eben. Whew! You needn’t take a feller’s head 
off! didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. Keep 
three hired help, do you? Must make a hole in 
your Dad’s pocket. (Turnsto BELLE.) Well, 
Miss Belle, will you go with me to see the Lions ? 
They told me on the cars that there was a most 
oncommon lot to be seen in Philadelphy—they 
are tame, I s’pose, and won’t hurt nobody ? 

Beile. I will go with pleasure, Mr. Jinkins, 
if you really think the lions are perfectly harm- 
less. (Turnsto MRS. MILLER.) Won’t you 
go with us, Mrs. Miller? 

Grandma. Sartain, to be sure I will! I’ve 
always wanted to see them lions that city folks 
talk so much about. ' The girls have been a 
talking about taking me to see the lions ever 
since I’ve been here, and now I’d like to see 
‘em. You won’t get Mary and Ida to go, they 
are too much afeerd that Mr. Clayton and that 
Adolphus Smythe will come and find ’em out, 
and so the poppin’ of the question will have to 
be postponed. By the way, Ebenezer, that 
Smythe feller has a hat prezactly like yourn, 
and his hair is jest the precise image of yourn, 
too. 

Ida. (Indignantly.) Grandma, how can you 
talk so! You know well enough that Mr. 
Smythe has not red hair; his hairis a beau- 
tiful auburn. 

Grandma. And what’s orbun, but red? 

(GRANDMA and BELLE leave the room. EBE- 
NEZER repairs to the mirror to arrange his locks, 
and MARY and IDA, with disgusted looks, sweep 
out of the room.) {Curtain falls. 


DANDELIONS. 


Characters. 


GRANDMOTHER MILLER. 
THE MISSES MILLER. 

Miss BELLE DAVENPORT. 
CousIN EBENEZER JINKINS. 
Mr. ADOLPHUS SMYTHE. 
Mr. CLAYTON. 


ScENE.— The same parlor—evening. MIss 
MARY MILLER holds an open letter in her 
hand. 


Mary. O Ida! I have received the loveliest 
letter from Matilda Johnson, filled with such 
sweet poetical sentiments. I’ll read it aloud, 
though I don’t suppose any one here wili ap- 
preciate its beauties. (Reads.) 


My ADORABLE MARIE: Again I take my 
pen to hold sweet communion with a kindred 
spirit. My soul flies to thee on pinions of love, 
my own sweet Marie—the only one who truly 
appreciates my nature. I have just been walk- 
ing through our gorgeous woods underneath 
the ‘‘blue ethereal sky,’’ and while there my 
spirit wished for its companion, and I would 
fain have had thee by my side, my own Marie. 
I plucked some little yellow flowers, while 
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wandering threugh the forest, which I send to 
you as pledges of our friendship. I must re- 
turn te the dull routine of life. Adieu, my 
love! May many golden summers wave their 
silken pinions o’er thee. 

Ever thine, MATHILDE. 

Mary. That last sentiment is beautiful, I 
think—Matilda always had such perfect similes. 
She used to be the head scholar in our rhetoric 
class at school—IJ was always nezt to head. 

Belle. How many were there in the class, 
two? 

Grandma, I have got one thing to ask you, 
Mar-ree, what language is that letter written 
in? ’Taint in English, that I’m certain of; 
she had ought to have sent a translate of it 
along. 

Mary. It is written in the language of love. 
Oh, with what people I live! They never as- 
cend above the common affairs of life. O 
Mathilde, your friend is indeed placed in a 
sphere where her finest feelings are trampled 
upon! ( Throws her head back in a languid man- 
ner.) 

Eben. What’s the matter, Mol? Got a 
spasm? They areawful oncomfortable things, 
that’s a fact; won’t you have some canfire ? 
Let’s look at those yaller flowers. (He takes 
and examines them.) Oh, pshaw! them’s no- 
thing but dandelions. Mat Johnson picked 
’em in her grandfather’s field, I'll bet. She’s 
up to such tricks. 

Mary. Dandelions! Do you suppose she 
would send me anything as vulgar as dande- 
lions! Give me back my flowers! I will not 
have them profaned by yourtouch! (Hehands 
them back. A ring is now heard. MARY sits 
up and looks a little brighter.) 


Enter MR. SMYTHE. MARy looks disappointed. 

Mr. Smythe. Good-evening, ladies! Charm- 
ing evening! 

Belle. Mr. Smythe, let me make you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Jinkins. (The gentlemen 
bow.) 

Ida, I thought I heard Mr. Clayton’s step in 
the hall. I wonder if he will not be here this 
‘evening ? 

Mr. Smythe. I saw nothing,of him, Miss Ida; 
but, then, we searcely ever do see anything of 
each other; we’re not, aw! very intimate, you 
know. 

Ida. He hasn’t been here in some time. I 
wonder what’s become of him? I guess he 
has forsaken you, Mary. 

Mary. Don’t trouble yourself about my affairs, 
miss. 

Grandma. There, Ebenezer! didn’t I tell you 
yours and Mr. Smythe’s hair was precisely the 
same color? 

Eben. That’sthe fact, anty. (Leaves theroom 
suddenly ; resurns bearing in his hands his own 
and Mr. SMYTHE’S white beaver.) But there’s 
more of a likeness here. Wouldn’t you think 
they was twin brothers ? 





Mr. Smythe. (Drawing himself up and trying 
to look dignified.) Indeed, aw! I don’t under- 
stand, aw! This is taking great liberty, aw! 

Ida. I should think it was. Ebenezer, Mr. 
Smythe isa gentleman, and does not understand 
your rudeness. 

Eben. Is he, indeed? I thought so; he wears 
a white beaver, hair frizzed, dimon studs, pa- 
tent leather boots, and eyeglasses. I’m not 
more than a quarter of a gentleman yet; only 
got white beaver and frizzed hair; but jest you 
wait ontil L’ve been in the city a short time, 
and I[’1l be as big a gentleman as Mr. Smythe. 

Mr. Smythe. (Looks disgusted and turns to 
Miss Ipa.) Aw! family affection, I perceive. 
Takes after his aunt—a little lacking here. 
( Touches his forehead with his finger.) Sad cases ! 
very! How thankful we should be that we 
have parfect intellects ! 

Ida. Yes, indeed. 

Grandma. Weren’t we taken in about the 
lions this morning, Ebenezer? We went out, 
Ebenezer, and Belle, and me did, this morning 
to look at the lions. Well, we took the street 
cars, and we rode, and we rode ontil we came 
to a great big white building. Then we got out 
of the cars and went into a little house, and 
they told us there to write our names in a great 
big book. Wal,I thought that was a mighty 
queer performance, and I asked the man who 
was there, who, by the way, was as cross as a 
dog with a sore head, why we couldn’t pay our 
twenty-five cents, and go in and have a look? 
** Because it isn’t the custom,’’ said he. Then 
he turns to Ebenezer, and says: ‘‘ You can’t 
go in anyway, because you’re a minister.’’ 
You know he had on his big white cravat, 
which made him look kind a like a dominay. 
“Well,” says I, thinking I’d carry on the joke, 
“that’s a pretty howtodo! Haven’t ministers 
got as good a right to see lions as common men 
has? There ain’t nothing wicked in it, I’m 
sure. Danel was a pretty good man, and he 
was in a lion’s den for some time, and was 
pretty intimate with em, too. Guess you 
h’ain’t read your Bible much lately, hev you?’’ 
But Ebenezer was as mad as hops, and began 
talking to the man, and saying he wasa’t a 
minister, and, if he was, ’twan’t none of his 
bizness. Well, at last, we got through, and 
sez I to Bella, when we were a going up them 
great big white steps: ‘‘ This is where they keep 
the lions, is it?’’ ‘*This is a lion itseif,’”’ says 
she. ‘‘ What?’ sez I, a catchin’ my breath 
withastonishment. ‘ Alion?’’ sezI. ‘* Well, 
it’s the queerest looking lion that ever I see, 
and if itis one, you’d better not go right into 
its jaws in this kind of way.’”” Well, Bella, she 
jest set right down on the steps and she laughed, 
and laughed till she couldn’t laugh no longer, 
and then she told me what she meant by a lion. 

Eben. O grandma, we’re awful green, yet, 
ain’t we? (He takes a seat by MARY.) Mol, 
you seem to be kinder downhearted this even- 
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ing about something. He hasn’t come yet, has 
he? Oh, well! there are as good fish in the sea 
as Mr. Claytin. Never you mind, I’ve got jest 
the nicest house you ever see up country ; 
wouldn’t you like to come and be— 

Mary. (With flaming eyes.) Mr. Jinkins, do 
you mean to insult me? Out of this house im- 
mediately! Sir, there is the door! (Points 
tragically to the entrance way.) 

Eben. I may consider myself refused, then, 
Miss Miller? (MARy starts at the change of 
voice. EBENEZER tears off wig and other dis- 
guises, and suddenly becomes—MR. CLAYTON ! 
MARY shrieks and rushes for the door; IDA fol- 
lows; ADOLPHUS SMYTHE stands gazing at 
Mr. CLAYTON with open mouth; GRANDMA 
chuckles, and BELLE is vastly amused.) 

Grandma, Oh, my dear Ebenezer! You’ve 
spiled Mary’s prospects for life, but it will do 
her good, Mr. Clayton, it will do her good. 
She needs just such a setting down; she’s be- 
come entirely too high falutin lately. 

| Curtain drops. 


——__3-g———_____ 


REVE D’AMOUR. 
BY MRS, JENNIE E, BRANDER. 
Tue lady of my love is fair, 
Her brow is crowned with golden hair, 
Like sunset gleam, that softly falls, 
O’er pictures fair on marble walls. 


Beneath that brow her soft, fuli eye 
Beams with the heavens’ deepest dye ; 
And, ah, its brightest beam to me 

Is when love’s message there I see! 


Her cheek so pure, is almost pale ; 

It never glows with Passion’s bale ; 
No turgid trance my love doth know— 
Life’s waves like silver streams do go. 


Her rosy lip is curved and ripe, 

Of chastened love the beauteous type ; 
Its mobile quiver comes and goes 
With every thought of my sweet rose. 


Her rounded form is lithe and slight, 
And just beneath the medium height ; 
Where’er her graceful footsteps fall, 
They charm alike the hut or hall. 


The lady of my love is mine— 

My “gage d’amour” doth softly shine 
Upon her finger-ring of gold, 

That all my sweetest hopes doth hold. 


Some months or years may changing glide 
Ere I may claim my promised bride ; 

But my sweet love’s as true to me 

As tidal waves are to the sea. 


Oh, may the God we worship, bless 
The vows we each to each profess ; 
And haste the day when wedded bliss 
Succeed to all the hopes of this! 


Then, in the chance of weal or woe, 
As one adown life’s slope we’ll go; 
For Heaven’s smile will surely shine 
Above such earnest hope as mine. 


And she—what shadows e’er could bode 
Over her, the crowning gift of God? 
A soul so pure can know but peace 





TiN Life with all its chances cease. 


MISS SMITH; 
OR, A DAY OF TERROR! 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Mrs. MANVERS was puzzled! One look 
into her face betrayed a state of mental per- 
plexity totally at variance with the good Jady’s 
usually placid temperament. In her hand 
were two letters, and at these she occasionally 
glanced, each look deepening the anxious ex- 
pression on her face. At last she rose from her 
chair, and stepping to the door called— 

“Mary Ann! Mary Ann!” 

‘*Can’t come!’ was the answer, ascending 
from the depths of a kitchen. 

‘* But you must come !” 

‘Spoil the pudding!” was the response to 
this. 

** Let it spoil !’”’ 

This was effectual in producing from the 
kitchen the tall, ungainly figure of a middle- 
aged woman, clad in a dingy calico, with 
rough hair, slip-shod feet, and rather a vixenish 
face. 

‘““ Why, what on earth is the matter?’ was 
her exclamation, as Mrs. Manvers drew her 
inside the room, and then carefully closed the 
door. 

‘“*O Mary Ann, I’m so bothered !” 

“Why, what about? What is the use of 
bothering, sister? Take things as they come, 
that’s my way. What is it? Mrs. Judson 
had hysterics again ?’’ 

“No; I’m used to that 

‘*Mrs. Keyser found something new to grum- 
ble about? I should think that woman had 
had her snarl about everything in the house 
from the attic to the cellar.”’ 

‘‘ Well, she did say this morning that Julia 
left two broom straws on her carpet yesterday. 
But it ain’t that /”’ 

“Well, do tell me what it is.” 

“T’ve had two letters this morning from two 
Mr. Smiths. Each of them has a daughter, 
and they all want to come out here for the 
summer !”’ r 

‘Well, I don’t see what there is in that to 
bother about. It will just fill up the house 
nicely. When are they coming?” 

‘Yes, but, Mary Ann, you have not heard 
all. One of the girls is crazy.”’ 

“Oh, mercy on me! She can’t come here. 
We sha’n’t have any boarders left in the 
house.”’ 

‘‘But—but, Mary Ann, she has been recom- 
mended here by Mrs. Leverett, and I don’t see 
how we are to refuse. If Mrs. Leverett is 
offended she may refuse to extend the lease of 
the house, and we should be in a pretty fix.” 

“The lease expires next week ?”’ 

“Yes: and just think of the expense we have 
been at to get the house ready for the boarders 
this summer. And there’s all the coal, and 
wood, and flour laid in, and the garden in such 
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splendid condition! Dear me, if we should 
have to leave here, I don’t know what we 
should do. There isn’t another house vacant 
in the neighborhood that is large enough for 
boarders.”’ 

‘What does Mrs. Leverett say ?’’ 

‘Mrs. Leverett has not written, but Mr. 
Smith says his cousin, Mrs. Leverett, has re- 
commended the house to him as a quiet and 
pleasant summer home for himself and invalid 
daughter. And then he goes on to say that his 
daughter’s illness is mental, not physical, and 
the doctors have recommended perfect quiet 
and country air. He says she is very melan- 
choly and sad, but he does not think will give 
us any unnecessary trouble, especially as he 
will accompany her, and remain constantly 
beside her. His brother also writes that he 
will come with his daughter, so it does seem as 
if there was enough of them to take care of the 
poor thing.’’ 

‘*Then if you refuse one you lose them all?” 

“Yes; and those third-story rooms are all 
ready, and if Mrs. Leverett is mad what shall 
we do?” 

“They ’ll just have to come, sister Anna, 
and we must make the best of it. Ifthe other 
boarders all go, it won’t be so bad as to lose the 
house, and if they go on Miss Smith’s account, 
why Mr. Smith must make the loss good to 
us.”’ 

‘* But suppose she sets the house a-fire ?”’ 

“Tt’s Mrs. Leverett’s house.”’ 

“Or gets violent ?”’ 

‘Well, if two men and myself can’t manage 
any one woman I am mistaken,’’ and Miss 
Mary Ann set her teeth together, and stood 
erect, looking capable of controlling a whole 
regiment of women by physical force alone. 

“Oh dear !’’ sighed Mrs. Manvers, ‘‘the world 
is full of troubles! So you think I’d better 
write for her to come.”’ 

“Yes. Set right down now, and get the let- 
ter into this afternoon’s mail, and I’ll go finish 
that pudding, if it isn’t entirely spoiled, which 
I expect it is !”’ 

With many a sigh, and many a dismal fore- 
boding, Mrs. Manvers sat down before her 
writing-desk to write the momentous letter. 
More than once she put aside the pen, resolved 
to brave Mrs. Leverett’s wrath, the loss of the 
house, anything and everything rather than 
admit a lunatic into her family ; then the let- 
ter assuring her of the quiet disposition of the 
invalid encouraged her again, till finally the 
task was completed, and the letter ready for 
the mail. The other Mr. Smith was also an- 
swered, and the matter finally settled, Mrs. 
Manvers was more at ease. 

She was a gentle, nervous little woman, who, 
after two short years of happy married life, 
was left a widow without a dollar in the world 
to call her own. She had been so petted and 
spoiled by her husband that she seemed actu- 





ally helpless when thrown upon her own 
resources ; but her sister-in-law, Mary Ann 
Manvers, proved an efficient help, sometimes 
tart and snappish, but on the whole kind- 
hearted and full of energy, willing to shield 
her weaker sister from toil and care as far as 
lay in her power. The plan of opening a sum- 
mer boarding-house had been Mary Ann’s 
suggestion, and one summer of trial proving 
successful, the second term had commenced, 
when the prospect of Miss Smith put the poor 
little landlady into a flutter, that Mary’ Ann 
found rather a trial to her stronger mind, in the 
interval between the dispatching of Mrs. Man- 
vers’ letters and the arrival of the expected 
guests. 

It was just before dinner-time, one pleasant 
June day, when a carriage drove up to the 
door, and a gentleman and lady alighting, in- 
quired for Mrs. Manvers. They were escorted 
to the parlor, and sent up their cards. “ W. 
J. Smith.”’ ‘*Miss Eleanora Smith.”’ 

“Only two, Mary Ann. Oh, dear! if her 
uncle and cousin ain’t here to help manage her, 
how will we ever get along ?”’ 

‘*Pshaw ! go down and see them.”’ 

“You will come too? I never dare go 
alone !’’ 

‘Come along, then !’’ 

Shrinking behind her tall sister-in-law, and 
nervously clutching her arm, Mrs. Manvers 
certainly did not present a very dignified ap- 
pearance as she entered the parlor to greet Mr. 
Smith and his daughter. 

‘‘Good-morning, madam,” said that worthy, 
rising and drawing a very small insignificant 
figure to its full height. ‘‘ Mrs. Manvers, I 
presume ?” 

‘Miss Manvers,’”’ said Mary Ann, seeing her 
sister-in-law incapable of speech. ‘‘ This is 
Mrs. Manvers.”’ 

‘*My daughter, Miss Smith,” said the little 
man, and upon the introduction the lady rose, 
bowed silently, and sank back upon the sofa. 

Mrs. Manvers fell, rather than seated herself, 
upon a chair, fairly gasping for breath. 

Miss Smith was taller than Mary Ann, had 
great flashing black eyes, a handsome, resolute 
face, and looked as if she could take her father 
and guardian up with one hand and put them 
in her pocket. Her dress was calculated to add 
to Mrs. Manvers’ terrors. <A black hat, shape 
“‘nork pie,’’ with a defiant black feather, a 
dress very long and gored sufficiently to add 
apparently about three inches to her figure’s 
height, a sack of white material very short, and 
bristling with shining black buttons and beads. 

‘Oh, if her uncle is only a big man,’’ men- 
tally groaned Mrs. Manvers. Mr. Smith’s 
next remark totally demolished that fairy 
hope :— 

“T am the bearer of my brother’s apologies, 
Mrs. Manvers. Business of an urgent nature 
called him suddenly to Europe, and his daugh- 
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teraccompanied him. Any pecuniary loss you 
may suffer from the delay in disposing of your 
rooms, he has requested me to make good to 
you.”’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ was the faint response. 
“Will you go at once to your rooms?’ she 
said, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ Dinner will be 
ready in a few moments.”’ 

Miss Smith arose. ‘‘ Lead the way!’’ she 
said, and Mrs. Manvers fairly jumped, for the 
voice was deep and sepulchral, and the tone 
thatof a martyr queen on her way to the stake 
or block. 

Mary Ann, seeing that her sister-in-law was 
completely unnerved by the one remark of the 
dreaded Miss Smith, good-naturedly pushed 
her aside, and herself escorted the new boarders 
to their rooms, mentally comparing her inches 
with those of Miss Smith, and trying to form 
some calculation as to which of them would 
probably be victorious if it ever came to a 
question of physical force, balancing coolness 
against maniacal fury and strength, and her 
own breadth of shoulder with the slim propor- 
tions of the lunatic. 

Meantime Mrs. Manvers was trembling in 
the parlor, wondering if she could remove 
the knives and forks from the table without 
exciting the suspicions of the other boarders, 
whether water pitchers were dangerous wea- 
pons in the hands of the insane, whether there 
was any hope that Miss Smith would be tran- 
quil during the week, and keep her ‘“ tan- 
trums”’ till Sundays, when Mr. Judson and 
Mr. Keyser came to make weekly visits to 
their wives. She had heard that lunatics could 
be controlled by the eye, but what chance had 
her meek blue orbs against those great black 
ones, that had stared at the mautle-piece whilst 
their owner was seated upon the sofa. The 
dinner-bell broke in upon the poor little land- 
lady’s doleful musings, and she arose and tried 
to hide her rueful feelings under a smile as she 
waited at the head of the table for her guests to 
be seated. 

The first toenter the room was a pale, insipid 
looking blonde, Mrs. Judson by name, who 
ruled a tall, black-browed husband by hysterics, 
one fit of which reduced him to a state of utter 
submission to her most preposterous whims. 
Mrs. Keyser followed, an elderly dame with a 
sour, discontented looking face, then Mary 
Ann appeared, followed by the two Smiths. 
Miss Smith had removed the hat and sack, 
and appeared in a closely-fitting black dress, 
trimmed, after a somewhat eccentric fashion, 
with green braid. Her hair, which had been 
gathered up and concealed by her black Jace 
veil, now hung in long, rather thin ringlets 
clown each side of her face, while behind it was 
coile% in a large, not very tidy knot. 

}irs. Manvers nervously performed the cere- 
mony of introduction, which Miss Smith ac- 
knowledge’ by a blank stare at each of the 





ladies in turn, and then seated herself at the 
table with an air of abstraction that kept Mrs. 
Manvers ina perfect panic lest she should mis- 
take some of the throats around her for her slice 
of mutton, or choke to death herself by swal- 
lowing the salt cellar for a potato. The worst 
of all was the utter unconcern of the father, 
who gave his whole attention to his plate, and 
never bestowed so much as a glance upon his 
daughter. 

Mrs. Judson, who was amiably inclined, was 
the first to attempt conversation: ‘‘Are you 
fond of the country, Miss Smith ?’’ 

“ Madam, did you address me?’’ was her re- 
ply, in that awful ‘down cellar’’ voice, which 
sent a chill through Mrs. Manvers’ veins. 

‘*T—I’"—stammered Mrs. Judson, with a 
look of consternation at the great black eyes, 
now turned upon her. ‘I only asked if you 
were fond of the country ?”’ 

“ Oh ge 

This was.encouraging. A blank silence fell 
upon all for a moment. Then, nervously 
afraid the truth would be suspected, Mrs. Man- 
vers tried again to start the conversation. 
‘It is probably oppressively warm in the city, 
Mr. Smith ?”’ 

‘““Very warm, very warm,”’ said the little 
man, choking down a mouthful of green peas. 

‘‘Did you leave very early this morning ?”’ 

“ About— about—what time was it, Elea- 
nora ?’’ 

“T take no heed of time!’’ answered the 
sepulchral voice. 

‘*No, of course not. You have other matters 
to think about, my dear. I think, Mrs. Man- 
vers, it was about seven o’clock.”’ 

Another awful pause. 

Mary Ann tried next. ‘If you are fond of 
fine scenery, Miss Smith, there are some very 
beautiful views in the neighborhood, just far 
enough for a pleasant walk.”’ 

““T never walk !’’ and this time the voice had 
a snap to it that made Mrs. Manvers wince, 
and hastily conceal the carving-knife under the 
table-cloth. 

Mr. Smith came to the rescue. ‘‘ My daugh- 
ter’s—ahem !—studies absorb most of her time,”’ 
he said, blandly. 

Much as Mrs. Manvers was relieved by this 
explanation, invented she supposed for the 
benefit of the boarders, she could not avoid a 
shudder at the possible course of study pursued 
by the young lady. Did she con the verb “to 
rave,’’ or learn the easiest methods of avoiding 
her guardians ? 

Another long silence fell around the table. 
It was broken by Miss Smith herself, who rose 
from the table, and stalked towards the door. 

‘Will you not have some pudding?” asked 
Mary Ann. 

“T despise puddings !’’ and she was gone. 

Gone! Alone! Her father probably did 
not despise puddings, for he sat quietly in his 
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place crumbling a piece of bread between his 
fingers. Would he let her roam at large over 
the house? Where might she not go? There 
was a razor in Mrs. Manvers’ room, part of the 
possessions of her departed husband; there 
were cook-knives, bread-knives, pokers, all 
manner of dangerous weapons lying in various 
apartments, and there sat the father of a luna- 
tic utterly unconcerned whilst his daughter 
ranged uncontrolled over the house! Mrs. 
Manvers grew desperate. 

‘‘Mary Ann, wil! you please see if Miss 
Smith will have some strawberries sent to her 
room,” she said, with an imploring look across 
the table at her sister-in-law. 

Mary Ann arose at once, being uneasy her- 
self. Miss Smith was in her own room, and, 
to Miss Manvers’ horror, talking to herself. 
Through the closed door Mary Ann heard the 
deep voice, and these were the words it spake, 
in tones of such earnest meaning that even the 
strong-minded listener shivered at the sound :— 
**T will eat no meat, I’ll not drink, sir; 

If idle talk will once be accessary, 

1’llnot sleep neither. This mortal house I’ll ruin, 

I)» Cesar what he can!” 

‘*Goodness gracious !’’ muttered poor Mary 
Ann, “‘ what can we have done to make her as 
angry as all that? She’ll be murdering us in 
our beds. I’ll go in and see if I cannot soothe 
her. Miss Smith!’’ Noanswer. A loud knock 
upon the door producing no answer either, 
Mary Ann next tried the latch, finding the 
door locked. She rattled and knocked again. 
** Miss Smith!’’ 

“What wouldst thou, at this unseemly 
hour ?” inquired the young lady, in tragic tones. 

‘*Shall—shall I bring you some strawber- 
ries ?”’ 

* Away, woman !”’ 

‘*But—but hadn’t you better let mein? I 
want to speak to you.”’ 

“Disturb me not. Goto your own grovel- 
ling occupations, feed your own base appetite 
with puddings, and leave me in peace !”’ 

**Oh, dear, it was the pudding! I must tell 
Anna never to mention pudding before her 
again. Well, she’s safe inside there for the 
present, so I’ll just sit here till her father 
comts,’’ and Mary Ann took up her position 
on the stairs, resolved not to leave her post till 
the legal guardian of the lunatic came to re- 
lieve her. There was a silence of several mo- 
ments, then a deep groan came from the room, 
and, an instant later, a faint voice— 

“Shall I die here alone? untended, uncared fort 

Will pity stir no human heart for me?” 

‘She has committed suicide !’’ cried Mary 
Ann, starting to her feet, and rushing to the 
door, ‘‘ Miss Smith! I am here!’’ 

** Well, I wish you would go somewhere else, 
and leave me in peace!’’ was the unexpected 
reply, given in an angry tone, and uamistaka- 
ble emphasis. 





“What is the matter?’’ The question, put 
in Mr. Smith’s voice, at her elbow, caused 
Mary Ann to turn so suddenly, that she nearly 
upset the little man. 

‘Your daughter,” she said, hastily. 

“Oh! It’s all right! Just let her alone. 
I’m going to take a nap,’’ and he coolly opened 
his own door, and went into the room, closing 
the door after him. 

‘*Mary Ann! Mary Ann, please come down 
here !’’ Mrs. Manvers’ voice was trembling 
and faint, and her sister-in-law hastily obeyed 
the call. 

She found the three ladies still in the dining- 
room, Mrs. Manvers looking the picture of 
despair, Mrs. Judson apparently on the verge 
of hysterics, and Mrs. Keyser fairly launched 
in a scolding fit. 

**T say it is unbearable to have such people 
in the house,”’ said Mrs. Keyser. ‘‘ Why, that 
girl seems to think she is too good to speak to 
us !”’ 

**T never saw anybody act so,’’ whined Mrs. 
Judson, ‘‘glaring round the table like some 
wild animal.” 

*Pshaw!’’ said Mary Ann, “she is eccen- 
tric! Perhaps she is literary!’’ she said, at a 
desperate venture. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Manvers, hastily. ‘I 
guess she is a poetess.”’ 

“* A poetess,’’ sneered Mrs, Keyser ; ‘it is my 
belief she is a lunatic.’’ 

Mrs. Manvers gave a gasp, and caught at 
Mary Ann for support. 

** A lunatic !’’ cried Mrs. Judson, and imme- 
diately fell into the threatened fit of hysterics. 
She was allowed to enjoy them undisturbed, for 
Mary Ann saw that exposure was inevitable 
if Mrs. Manvers remained on the scene any 
longer, and Mrs. Keyser, as a rule, treated 
Mrs. Judson’s hysterics with sovereign con- 
tempt. Finding herself alone, the lady speedily 
recovered, and went to her own room. 

The quiet of a summer afterncon soon fell 
upon the house. Mary Ann scolded Mrs, Man- 
vers out of her state of suspicious tremor, and 
left her lying down in her own room, while she 
sought the kitchen to make a cake for supper. 
This duty performed, she went to her own 
room to arrange her dress for the evening. All 
was quiet as she passed the doors of Mr. and 
Miss Smith. Mrs. Manvers was trying to in- 
terest herself in a novel, Mrs. Judson was 
asleep, and Mrs. Keyser was writing a letter. 
With a mind at ease, Mary Ann ascended to 
her attic chamber, and commenced her toilet. 
She had put the last pin in her collar, and was 
taking a final survey of her figure in the glass, 
when, from the floor below her, arose a com- 
motion that aroused all her old apprehensions. 

First Miss Smith’s voice, loud, angry, and 
threatening ; then Mrs. Judson, screaming hys- 
terically, and. Mrs. Manvers’ in tones of terri- 
fied expostulation. Quick as a flash, Mary 
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Ann ran down the stairs. All the family, ex- 
cepting the Smiths, were gathered before Mr. 
Smith’s docr, while from his room came his 
daughter’s voice— 

“Hound! Naught but thy blood can ever slack 

My thirst for vengeance. Down! down! I?ll have 

No pity now! I’ll send thy guilty soul from this, 

My dagger’s point, to its eternal reckoning!” 

**Q Mary Ann,”’ cried all the ladies in chorus, 
as she appeared. 

**Q Mary Ann, I’ve told them!’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Manvers, ‘‘I can’t stand it! They ’ll have to 
go. She’s murdering her father.’’ 

Again that loud voice— 

“Bah! plead not to me for pity! Take your plea, 
Before the throne whose terrors you ’ve defied 
Throughout your whole vile life!” 

‘Oh, goodness! Oh, what shall we do? 
Poor little man! O Mary Ann, we’re all wo- 
men, and she’s a lunatic.’’ 

‘‘ Well, it’s five to one!’ said Mary Ann, 
‘and I won’t stand by and see a fellow crea- 
ture murdered without at least an effort to save 
him,’’ and she laid her hand on the door. 

‘*Oh, don’t open the door!’’ was the cry in 
chorus from the terrified women. 

“‘T will open the door!’’ and bang it went 
back against the wall. 

The scene disclosed was not calculated to re- 
assure the timid. Mr. Smith, in a gay dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, was extended upon the 
bed, while over him stood his daughter, her 
hair unbound and streaming loose over a white 
dressing-gown. One of her hands elutched her 
father’s throat, while in the other she held an 
ivory paper-knife above his head. The little 
man lay perfectly passive, so still indeed that 
a thrill of horror crept over the spectators. 
Was he already dead—strangled by his own 
child ? 

The bang of the door caused Miss Smith to 
turn her head. With a quick, pettish move- 
ment, she threw the paper-knife upon the floor, 
and strode to the window, muttering: ‘‘One 
cannot have a moment’s peace in this house.” 
To the amazement of the horrified ladies, Mr. 
Smith, released from his daughter’s clutches, 
sat up in the bed, and, after coolly surveying 
the group in the entry for a moment, quietly 
arose, walked to the door, slammed it in their 
faces, turned the key, and then, in a perfectly 
tranquil tone, they heard him say: ‘‘ Now, my 
dear, go on !’’ 

**Go on!’’ screamed Mrs. Judson. ‘‘Go on! 
They are a pair of lunatics! The father is as 
mad as the daughter! Turn them out! I 
won’t stay here another minute! Oh! oh! 
oh!’’ and there was no doubting the genuine- 
ness of the present fit of hysterics. 

Mrs. Keyser began to beat with her doubled 
fists upon the closed doors, while Mrs. Manvers 
quietly fell into a dead faint. Mary Ann, half 
distracted, managed to preserve an outward 
composure. Dragging Mrs. Keyser from the 





door, she knocked herself, a resolute knock, 
accompanied by a resolute voice. ‘Open the 
door, Mr. Smith. I must speak to you a mo- 
ment.’’ 

The gentleman obeyed the summons, stepped 
out into the entry, closing the door behind him, 
and said: ‘‘ Really, ladies, this is very annoy- 
ing.’’ 

** Annoying!’’ screamed Mrs. Keyser. ‘“ An- 
noying! I should think it was annoying.”’ 

“‘T am very sorry, Mr. Smith,’’ said Mary 
Ann, ‘‘but your letter gave us no idea of the 
violence of your daughter’s disease, and, sorry 
as I would be to offend Mrs. Leverett, I really 
must insist upon your leaving the house at 
once.”’ 

‘*My daughter’s disease ! What do you mean 
by that ?’’ 

“Well, really, Mr. Smith, I—I am sorry to 
be rude, but you see we are only women here, 
and—and’’— 

** And we won’t have a lunatic in the house,’ 
said Mrs. Keyser. 

*‘A lunatic! My daughter a lunatic?’ said 
Mr. Smith, with an air of bewilderment. 

‘You wrote that she would not be any trou- 
ble,”’ said Mary Ann, “though her disease was 
entirely mertal.”’ 

‘Disease! Mental disease! Why, it is my 
niece who is suffering from mental disease ; 
but it is only a melancholy, arising from grief 
at her lover’s death. She is not crazy.’’ 

**Do you mean to stand there and assert that 
your daughter is not a lunatic?” said Mrs. 
Keyser. 

“Why, certainly Ido. My daughter is stu- 
dying for the stage!’’ and, having said his say, 
the little man re-entered his room, and again 
slammed and locked the door. 

Mrs. Manvers having recovered her con- 
sciousness during this conversation, the others 
turned to her for further explanation. The 
letters being produced and read, it was found 
that no passage actually spoke of insanity, 
though Mr. Smith certainly left a large margin 
for the imagination, in alluding to the mental 
condition of Miss Smith. 

Miss Eleanora had no further interruption in 
her studies. She might perambulate the house 
with a pistol in one hand and a dirk if the 
other, unmolested. The most fearful cries and 
threats from her chamber would not draw the 
ghost of a scream from Mrs. Judson. Mrs. 
Manvers no longer contemplated the conceal- 
ment of the knives, and viewed any such digres- 
sions on the meals, as apostrophizing the water- 
pitcher as a poisoned bowl, or the mutton as 
the corpse of the heart’s idol, with perfect com- 
posure. And the young lady herself, when she 
condescended to step down from realms of 
imagination, was found a most agreeable com- 
panion, compensating by many hours of plea- 
sant intercourse for the first day of terror. 
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MRS. 0. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MISS SLIMMENS,” 


HER OPINION OF PLANCHETTE. 


WILL I go out with you and spend the even- 
ing at Mrs. Bacon’s? No, Fogy, I will not. I 
have resolyed not to go out socially again until 
the rage for those three-legged spiders is over. 
I’m: tired of ’em! ‘‘What do I call three- 
legged spiders?’’ I should think you would 
know without asking. What else have we 
seen or heard at any friend’s house, to which 
we have been for the last two months, but those 
ugly, wicked creatures crawling over the tables 
before our eyes, writing with their forefeet as 
they go along, and people humor them, and put 
their hands on their backs, and give them great 
sheets of white paper to scribble up, as if they 
found it amusing and instructive to watch their 
screeching and scratching performances? J 
call it flying in the face of Providence. It is 
nothing more nor less than encouraging Satan 
to do his best. Table-tipping and toe-rapping 
were bad enough—I wondered, in the days of 
those deceits of the flesh and the devil, what 
the world was coming to—but these ugly little 
imps, ugh! they give me a crawly sensation 
down my spine. I wouldn’t have one in the 
house for any money. They are worse than 
mud-turtles, which I never could bear the 
sight of, and which always seemed to me to 
know more than they had the credit of. Yes, 
I'd rather see a mud-turtle poking its head out 
of its shell than one of those Planchettes wrig- 
gling across a sheet of paper in that unnatural 
and unaccountable manner. I always expect, 
when they take up the paper to make out its 
foot-prints, that we shall receive some diaboli- 
cal message that will make our hair stand on 
end. ° 

Human nature is very unlike anything else, 
anyhow. Another piece of the Sally Lunn, 
Thomas, please—very unlike anything but it- 
self. To notice how people will become infat- 
uated with every new-fangled idea that comes 
up is to make me sick of the age in which I 
live. I once considered Mrs. Bacon a sensible, 
industrious woman, and a good housekeeper. 
I called there last Friday morning at twelve 
o’clock. I knew that Friday was sweeping- 
day, of course, but, in her house, I expected 
everything to be in apple-pie order by that 
hour, and, as we were so intimate, I did not 
hesitate to call to ask her if she would go shop- 
ping with me next day. I rang the bell; no 
ene came at the summons. I rang again, and 
cook struggled up from the kitchen, wiping the 
flour off her hands on her apron, and looking 
oross as a bear. ‘Is Mrs. Bacon out?” I 
asked. ‘‘No, mum, she bean’t; and I do wish 
she ’d let the parlor-maid away from that wicked 
ironstand of a little crather she’s got there, to 





do up her work and tend to her bisness. This 
is the last time Z’m comin’ to the door, an’ I 
shell give warnin’ when my month’s up, for 
no good can come of stayin’ in a house where 
ironstands walks around on their own three 
legs, and writes with their forefeet ;’’ and, hav- 
ing relieved her overwrought feelings by this 
protest, she flung open the door of the front- 
parlor, and there sat Mrs. Bacon on one side of 
a table, and Betty on the other, their hands on 
Planchette, the broom reclining against the 
sofa, the mats in a pile in the middle of the 
floor, the duster on the piano. ‘‘O dear Mrs. 
Fogy, I’m so glad you’ve come! Now we can 
take Planchette up stairs, and let Betty go on 
with her sweeping. You really must excuse 
the state of the parlors, as I had no one but 
Betty to assist me in my experiments, and I 
have kept her since she had her breakfast, it 
was so interesting I could not bring myself to 
leave off.”’ ‘‘Indeed, you must excuse me, 
Mrs. Bacon, I’m down on the whole concern, 
and could not think of taking part ina sitting.’’ 
‘That shows that you act from prejudice, my 
dear friend. I know you’re stoutly attached to 
old notions, but, in a case of this kind, where 
the proofs are so overwhelming—but come up 
to my room, and let me read you some of the 
communications I have this morning received.”’ 

Well, I didn’t wish to really hurt her feelings, 
so I followed along up stairs, and she shut the 
door behind us as if there was some great mys- 
tery to be divulged. ‘‘ What do you think of 
that?’’ she asked, triumphantly, handing me 
one of the scrawled sheets. I put on my eye- 
glasses and examined it. ‘‘I don’t make much 
outof it; it looks to me as if a spider had fallen 
into an inkstand, and then ran blindly over 
the paper.”’ ‘‘ Why,”’ said she, ‘I can make 
it out without any difficulty. I got Betty to 
put her hands on with me. She was in a great 
fidget, and said she was afraid, but I promised 
her a dress of mine that she’s had an eye on, 
and she finally consented. We had not set ten 
minutes when it began to squirm. ‘O Lordy!’ 
screamed Betty. ‘Hush! It’s all right, it’s 
only electricity, Betty—lightning, you know— 
you’re not afraid of that?’ ‘Indeed, mum, 
I’m very much afraid of it since my cousin 
Patrick was struck and killed.’ ‘ But this is not 
strong enough to kill a fly,’ I said. ‘Keep 
your hands on! put ’em back, or you won’t get 
the dress!’ So she put her hands back, and I 
asked mentally: ‘Where is Mr. Bacon, and 
what is he doing at this moment?’ It answered, 
‘Oh, yes, so they say.” Wasn’t that curious ? 
I suppose Planchette did not clearly understand 
my question ; doubtless my mind was clouded ; 
two questions, perhaps, unknown to myself, 
crossing it in different directions, and intersect- 
ing each other in such a way as to puzzle it. 
But won’t it be nice when wives, by slyly con- 
sulting Planchette, can know at any hour what 
their husbands are doing, where they are, who 
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they are thinking of? I always ask first, when 
Mr. Bacon is not at home, what he’s about.” 

I confess, Fogy, at that view of the subject, 
I came very near being a convert to Planchette. 
A few weeks ago I don’t believe I could have 
resisted the temptation. When you went off so 
unexpectedly to Philadelphia, and did not con- 
tide to me what business it was that called you 
away, if I’d had one of those little monsters in 
the house I believe I should have consulted it. 
It would be very convenient to know what the 
men are about when they ’re away from home, 
and to tell them of it to their faces when they 
come back. What’s that? ‘Thankful that I 
have a prejudice against Planchette?’’ Aha! 
there ’s more truth than poetry in that, I know. 
I dare say it would work a reformation in some 
of your habits, if you knew that I had such a 
little informer constantly under my hand, For 
instance, I am wondering why you are so late 
home to supper ; I put my two hands and some- 
body else’s two hands on the little turtle-back, 
and mentally inquire: ‘‘ What is Fogy about 
now ?”’ and in a moment I behold it written 
out plain enough to break a woman’s heart: 
‘* Pacing back and forth beneath Miss Pilkins’ 
window.”’ I continue: ‘‘ For what purpose ?’’ 
it responds: ‘‘ To attract her admiration,”’ and 
all this time the stewed oysters cooking to 
death, and my temper getting hot as the waffles 
get cold. How? ‘Generally contrive to keep 
that hot no matter what else gets cold.”’ 

A person would think, to hear your observa- 
tions, that I was a second Mrs. Caudle, Fogy, 
when goodness knows the shoe’s on the other 
foot. “Oh, do I mean that you are a Mr. 
Caudle? You have long regarded yourself as 
some such unhappy being.’”’ I do not know. 
Caudle always seemed to me to have been a 
mean sort of person, and doubtless his wife had 
plenty of reason for addressing him in her pe- 
culiar style. The sweetest temper may be 
ruined. It is said that dropping water wears 
away astone. What on earth are you feeling 
of the top of your head in that manner for, 
Oliver? ‘* Want to see if it’s worn away any; 
expected to find a hollow worn in it as big as 
your fist.”” If you’d feel on the inaide I guess 
you ’d find it hollow enough, or in your heart 
either. A man who will make such insinua- 
tions about his own wife. ‘‘ Whose wife should 
he make ’em about?’ Please have the good 
manners not to interrupt. Shows himself un- 
worthy of the blessings he enjoys. Frederick! 
if you wink at your father again across my 
table, you’ll be sent away as you used to be 
when you wore pinafores. A pretty prospect 
Violetta has before her in marrying a man who 
has no more respect for the female sex than to 
ridicule his own mother. ‘‘ Wouldn’t ridicule 
me for the world?” Then why do you always 


wink at your father, when I am telling him’ 


what he ought to be told of? ‘Please go on 
with the story of Planchette.”’ 





Well, as I was saying, Mrs. Bacon went 
over the whole list of the morning’s questions 
and answers. She asked a second time, a little 
impatiently :— 

‘““What is Mr. Bacon doing at this present 
moment ?’’ 

‘Opinions are divided. Some says he does; 
and some, does not.’’ 

‘*How long has the world been created, six 
thousand years, or hundreds of thousands ?”’ 

“Last Thursday evening at seven o’clock.”’ 

“What became of the dozen of champagne 
that disappeared out of the wine-cellar within 
a week ?” 

“T’ll have to confess it, and O dear, but it 
will go hard with Mick and me.”’ 

Mrs. Bacon supposes that Betty’s mind had 
control of the ‘‘iron-stand”’ at that moment, 
and that the champagne, or some other sin, lay 
heavy on her conscienee. Just think what a 
convenience it would be, if we could discover 
all the small leaks in the household bucket in 
this easy manner. 

What’s that, Fogy? ‘‘ Would like to ask it 
why a mule is like a stick of sealing-wax ?”’ 
Well, why is it, pray? ‘‘Don’t know; and 
would like to have Planchette tell you.”’ 

Well, for my part, I should dislike more than 
ever to think of having one, if it had got to an- 
swer your silly conundrums. Just think of 
putting this strange and mysterious instrument 
to such a use! ‘‘No greater insult to its dig- 
nity than to set it to watching the sugar-bowls 
and wine-bins.”’ 

Perhaps not. As for me, I can dispense with 
its services entirely. I should as soon think of 
encouraging a toad to take up its abode on my 
parlor table. Why, it seemed to me, all the 
time Mrs. Bacon and myself were talking, as if 
that Planchette was listening to what we said 
with a sort of silent contempt for us poor mor- 
tals. I actudlly felt small in its presence; and 
you know I’m not superstitious. But I must 
go on with my account of Mrs. Bacon’s morning. 

‘* Are you moved by the odic force, or by the 
will of the individual ?”’ 

‘Sassy woman! Is the sphinx a creature of 
to-day ?”’ 

I confess, Fogy, 1 felt awed almost into a 
cold chill at the profundity of this reply. It 
could not have emanated from Mrs. Bacon’s 
inward evolvement, and certainly not from 
Betty’s. ‘“‘Mrs. Bacon’s what?’ Her inward 
evolvement, I believe I said, Oliver. Is it 
necessary that I should explain myself? If 
you had been at as many sittings as I have, 
you would know, by this time, that if you can- 
not understand the deep ideas of the one-lan- 
guaged circle, you must at least appear to. 
“Think you understand what inward evolve- 
ment signifies?’ Very well; then I will pro- 
ceed with my story :-— 

“Ts Darwin correct in his theory of the 
Origin of Species ?” 
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“BB B B” (which Mrs. Bacon says is Plan- 
chette’s way of spelling Blubbering Baby, 
which is the name it delights to bestow upon 
her). Darwin thinks we shall resume specie 
payments when we get ready. 

“T expect my friend, Mrs. Fogy, will be 
around some time to-day. Will she be inter- 
ested in your communications ?’’ 

“Tt was in the thirteenth century.” 

‘‘ What was in the thirteenth century ?” 

**Stop your noise, B B B B.”’ 

There, now! do you wonder she kept Betty 
away from her Friday sweeping? As Mrs. 
Bacon remarked, the common comforts of a 
household may well be neglected when the in- 
quisitive mind is on the track of science, en- 
gaged in making great discoveries through an 
instrument so simple in its construction and so 
wonderful in its results. I asked her what 
great facts of history or theology Planchette 
had enabled her to fix upon, and she was 
obliged to confess that, as yet, its communica- 
tions were somewhat involved, but she trusted 
they would become less intricate and more to 
the point when she had injected more of her 
own vitality into the creature’s wooden brain. 

I was glad to get through with the paper, and 
go back to the object of my call, which was 
shopping. There is nothing awful or mysteri- 
ous about that. As to this wriggling Cinderilla 
in glass slippers, I regard her as the child of 
the Evil One. Her work is that of diablerie. 
Yet several of the most respectable magazines 
have taken her up, and there is actually a book 
out about her. 

If some of these people don’t get their fingers 
burnt, it will bea wonder. There is one writer, 
in a very high-toned monthly, who has the au- 
dacity to declare that the human race is nothing 
more than an aggregate of two-legged Plan- 
chettes, running around with pencils in their 
fingers instead of their toes. I believe I can 
quote his exact words. He says: ‘‘ Are we, 
then, all Planchettes, worked upon by the ac- 
tive intellectual principle afloat in the ‘ circum- 
ambient’ air, and are our grades of mental 
power only indications of our magnetic re- 
sponsiveness to the influences of nature? Is 
a blockhead with three legs the archetype of 
abstract thought? Is it possible that the Del- 
phic tripod may have been the Planchette of 
the period, and that the profound and wonderfvl 
answers of the oracle may have been procured 
by the same means which we now employ to 
amuse an idle hour ?’’ 

There, now, Fogy, can the ridiculous spirit 
of the age find an absurder expression than 
that? Why, the old belief that the world rested 
on a turtle’s back is sublime and credible com- 
pared with this new-fangled notion that the 
proud intellectual supremacy of man rests on 
what Betty calls an “‘iron-stand.’’ In my day, 
people with such mad-cap theories would be 
clapped into’a lunatic asylum, and in Cotton 





Mather’s day they would have hung as high as 
Haman. All of us Planchettes, indeed! I, for 
one, will never give up to such a degrading 
idea. There may be those wooden enough to 
be pleased with the notion, but I’m not one of 
them. Call me a knitting-sheath, or a mud- 
turtle, or an emaciated toad, but don’t call me 
a Planchette. 


What’s that you have under your arm, tied 
up in brown paper, Fogy? Ugh! get out! go 
away! I told you I would not have one of 
those creatures in the house, and you’ve gone 
and got one on purpose to tease me. No, I 
shall not; I’m not going to have anything to 
do with it. This is what has brought you 
home an hour before supper ; I thought it sur- 
prising when I saw you coming in. Home has 
not usually such charws for you, at least before 
meal time, as to give us the pleasure of your 
company. ‘Bring out the little table and some 
sheets of foolscap.’”’ Never! ‘To please your 
own old darling.”” Why, Oliver, I’m afraid 
the Planchette fever is softening your brain. 
‘Have I not even the natural curiosity of my 
sex ?’’ There it comes again! the everlasting old 
slander against women. Curiosity of my sex, 
indeed, when it’s the gentlemen, to my certain 
knowledge, two to one, who buy those absurd 
creatures. Curiosity! When it comes to that, 
I know who has enough for both of us. As for 
me, I’ve been noted for my deficiency in that 
masculine attribute. No; at least, only to 
oblige you. Since you’re so pressing, and have 
wasted three dollars in the investment, I will 
sit down for a few moments, just to gratify you. 

“* Supposing we ask our questions aloud?” I 
believe that is frequently done; but I should 
not like you to know all that I asked. How- 
ever, to begin with, I consent. Oh-h! Fred, 
come here—put your hands on also. It is be- 
ginning to squirm. Ugh! I feel as if I was 
touching a toad. Do see it wriggle and twist. 
Now, then, shall I put the first question ? 

Mrs. O. Fogy. Planchette, what have I been 
thinking of all day ? 

P. That Sultan-red satin you saw at §.’s, 
yesterday. ; 

Mrs. O. F. Goodness! that’s strictly true! 
And how did it know it, when it’s been sitting 
on the book-store counter at the very time? 
What would you do, Planchette, if I were to 
accuse you of being a liar? 

P. 1’d rather be called a spin-it than a lyre. 

Mrs. O. F. There! did youever? Your mind 
must have had the controlling influence, Fogy, 
for I never made a pun in my life. What did 
Oliver indulge in at lunch this noon ? 

P. They ordered lobster-salad, a pair of 
quails, charlotte russe, grapes, strawberries, 
and a bottle of Moselle. 

Mrs. O. F. They! Who? 

P. Old Fogy and Miss P. 

Mrs. O. F. Miss P!!! Do you mean Pilkins? 
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P. I mean Planchette. J took lunch with 
him. 

Mrs. O. F. You? Oh, how funny you are, you 
wicked little thing. (Supper served, Thomas? 
What, already?) Well, we will be in, in a 
moment. Does he take such an extravagant 
lunch every day, Planchette? Strawberries in 
March! and I had nothing but a cup of black 
tea, some toast, and cream pie. Outrageous! 

P, Abominable. 

Mrs. O. F. Ask it something, Oliver. 

Mr. O. F. Ought I.to give her money to buy 
the Sultan-red, or Turkey-red, or whatever it 
is, satin ? 

P. Certainly not. She has more dresses than 
she can wear, already. She accuses you of ex- 
travagance, because you treat yourself to a 
little fruit, and she expects you to give her 
three hundred dollars to-morrow morning. 

Vrs. O. F. Oh, you are going to take sides 
with Fogy, I see. 

P. Being of the feminine gender, that might 
be expected. 

Mrs. O. F. Did he look up at Miss Pilkins’ 
window as he came here? 

P. He did. 

Mrs. O. F. What did she do? 

P. Kissed her fingers at him. 

Mrs. O. F. The indelicate old creature! kissed 
her bony, yellow fingers? I should think, Oli- 
ver, you would prefer she should do all the 
kissing of them. (Yes, yes, Thomas, will be 
there presently.) Tellme, Planchette, if young 
Mrs. Featherfly actually quarrels with her hus- 
band already. Js there talk of a divorce ? 

P. You talk of it, it seems. 

Mrs. O. F. Good gracious, how the creature 
rattles away. It beats Mrs. Bacon’s all to 
pieces. You must be an excellent medium, 
Oliver, excellent! You must be charged and 
overcharged— 

P. For his new overcoat. 

Mrs. O. F. Who teld you to speak ? . 

P. Hannibal Hamlin, Alexander the Great. 

Mr. O. F. Why does Mrs, Fogy not need the 
Saltan-red dress ? 

P. Because, whenever she puts on a silk or 
velvet dress it is immediately sat-in. 

Mrs. O. F. Now, Oliver, you’re moving it 
with your fingers, I know. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! Nobody else’s Plan- 
chettes do so. (Yes, Thomas, in a minute.) 
I'll ask it a question mentally, and see if it an- 
sSwers correctly. Of course you will not know 
what I am asking, and if it answers to the 
point, I shall become a convert. 

P. Pilkins. 

Mrs. O. F. There! (bursting into tears), I 
asked who you loved best, Oliver. I have not 
the least doubt in the world but that it tells the 
truth. 


Mr. O. F. T will ask it a mental question. 
P. Herself. 





Mr. O. F. There! I ought to ery, too. I 
asked it who my wife loved best. 

Mrs. O. F. That ain’t half as bad as loving 
somebody you’ve no right to. Fred, you’d 
better find out the state of Violetta’s affections 
before it is too late. Ask Planchette, and see 
what she will say. 

Fred. What is the state of Violetta’s affec- 
tions ? 

P. York State, of course. 

Fred. I’m certain she thinks I’m a nice, dear 
fellow. 

P. A little spooney. 

Fred. Violetta thinks I’m spooney ? 

P. Oh, so, so. But she excuses it in Old 
Fogy’s son. 

‘red. I’\l tell her of it, when I see her. 

Mrs. O. F. Planchette, do you move hy the 
odic force, magnetism, electricity, spirits, or 
what not? 

P. What not. 

Mrs. O. F. What is what not? 

P. Old Fogy’s fingers. 

Fogy, you tease; you’ve been making it go 
all the time! I might have known it from the 
stupid answers ; and here I’ve fooled away an 
hour, and the tea is steeped to death, and only 
lukewarm. What’s that? ‘“‘Reminded you 
of Mrs. Bacon’s sweeping day.”’ Well, it never 
will remind you of it again. I’m going to put 
it in the dining-room grate, and I wouldn’t 
take it off, if it should ask me like a Christian. 


————“-_ - <> - 


THE WRECK. 
BY CHARLES W. HILLS. 
ALL day we sailed the inland seas ; 
Wild rice and sea-grass here and there 
Swayed in the tide, as on the breeze 
A maiden’s unbound hair. 


Day set—the night wind’s gathered breath 
Heaped waves above the buried sun ; 
From sky above to sea beneath 
The stars dropped one by one. 


The master came—I asked of him 
What boats should do on yonder bar. 

* Just here, athwart this headland dim, 
Went down the ‘ Morning Star.’ ” 


“¢ And see, the wreckers tarry late 
To drag the shoais and deeps,” he said. 
‘* Heave to! we wait for added freight, 
The sea gives up its dead.” 


Soon staiwart arms, with manly care, 
Bore from the wave a maiden drowned ; 

Bedraggled robes of costly wear, 
Sand-sodden, wrapped her round. 

A light streamed downward to the wreck, 
In death the pallid features smiled, 

A cry—grief-stricken to the deck 
A father clasped his ehild ! 


>a 





INDOLENCE is, methinks, an intermediate 
state between pleasure and pain, and very much 
unbecoming any part of our life after we are 





out of the nurse’s arms.—Stee/e. 
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THE AMBER BROOCH. 


BY MRS, DENISON. 


THIs amber brooch is an heirloom, a quaint 
conceit in carving, bequeathed to me by my 
grandmother. It belonged to her great-grand- 
mother, who was a famous belle in her time. 
She was a Virginian, and renowned far and 
wide for her exquisite loveliness. 

A few weeks ago I was visiting a friend who 
lives in Alexandria. As we sat at the table, 
that literally groaned under its weight of good 
things, something was said to me about my 
ancestor, Elsie Wainwright. Beside me sat an 
antique dame of eighty-nine, regnant still in 
her shrivelled comeliness—erect as an Indian. 

‘What! Elsie Wainwright a relative of 
yours? I was a girl when she was past her 
prime, by many years, and of all the women I 
ever saw, young or old, she was the handsomest 
and stateliest. Why, child, you’ve no idea— 
she was as lithe as the stem of a water-lily, 
and straight as a pine, too. People used to 
wonder why she married so late in life—not 
till she was forty-two, my dear; and had but 
one son. They say she was a great friend of 
the Washingtons, and that the general or his 
wife presented her with an amber brooch.’’ 

‘This was it,’’ I said, touching the rare or- 
nament that fastened my collar. 

“Dear me! let me put on my glasses—not 
that I can’t see to sew and the like without 
them,”’ said the garrulous old lady, placing her 
gold-bowed spectacles upon her nose with trem- 
bling fingers. ‘‘I’ve heard about it; some 
love affair,’’ she added, in a whisper, intended 
for my ear only. And I think she did some 
brave act or other—do you know?” 

I answered that I had heard of something of 
the kind, but did not know the facts. 

After dinner I had to go the rounds. All the 
old ladies who had ever heard of the wonderful 
Miss Elsie Wainwright begged to get a look at 
the brooch, which I unfastened and passed 
from one to the cther. I felt conscious of being 
the object of much scrutiny and many com- 
ments. 

‘‘ Beauty culminates, like everything else,’’ 
I overheard one say, ‘“‘and then deteriorates ;” 
by which remark I supposed she was comment- 
ing upon my unlikeness to the celebrated belle, 
or to any one whose birthright was beauty. 

I am not handsome, but have often heard 
that I have the “‘ Wainwright nose,’’ and I 
must add that I have always felt a peculiar 
spite against that feature. 

‘My dear,” said the first-named old lady, ‘‘I 
want you to come up in my room; I have some- 
thing to show you.’”’ So I followed her into 
the old-fashioned front chamber, whose furni- 
ture displayed the amplitude and richness of 
old Virginia upholstery. Have you ever so- 
journed, reader, in one of those noble mansions, 
once the pride of the Old Dominion, where the 
VOL. LXXVIII.—17 





chairs were miniature lounges, and one could 
hardly be prevailed on to leave their luxurious 
depths? Where the beds, piled like Pelion 
upon Ossa, on a frame whose ample dimensions 
would more than fill many a modern room, 
carved with elaborate designs, and hung about 
with flowing curtains of lace in summer, and 
thick, rich stuffs in winter, might truly be said 
to invite to repose? Where, over the many 
windows and along the edges of the ceiling, 
some master’s pencil had” designed fruits and 
flowers of exquisite delicacy? If not, you 
have lost what would have been ‘‘a joy for- 
ever’’ to remember. 

‘*Sit down, my love,” said the old lady, as 
she wended her way among chairs and has- 
socks to an iramense chest of drawers. A mo- 
ment after she brought me a box something 
like a modern work-box. 

“There, my dear!’ she cried, triumphantly, 
‘that once belonged to your great-great-grand- 
mother, when she was Elsie Wainwright. It 
has been in my possession twenty years. I got 
it at a vendue, when my Uncle Spofford—you 
have heard of Governor Spofford, dear—sold 
out. How he came in possession of it, I never 
heard. It has been said, though, that his father 
was an old lover of Miss Wainwright’s, dear, 
but she had lovers in plenty! She was so fas- 
cinating, you know.”’ 

Ail this time I had been examining the box, 
which was made of sandal wood, was delight- 
fully odorous, and dotted in a curious manner 
with minute pieces of ebony, one of which I 
noticed, after much scrutiny, protruded from 
the box about midway between the cover and 
the bottom. 

“It’s a horrid little face—you’ll see if you 
look through this ;’’ handing me a magnifier, 
‘something like a grinning Chinese man- 
darin.’”’ True enough, it resembled a fantastic, 
elf-countenance. 

‘It looks a little loose,’’ I said, and pressed 
it with my thumb. Instantaneously with the 
motion out sprang a drawer with a fresh waft 
of the cedar fragrance, filled with a package of 
yellow paper closely written over, though the 
ink had faded to a dull, rusty red. 

‘Well, well,”’ cried the old lady, lifting her 
hands in astonishment, ‘“‘to think I should 
have had it so long, and probably it was in my 
uncle’s family thirty odd years, and never 
known or dreamed of such a thing! What is 
it—letters, did you say? Take it my dear, 
whatever it is.’’ 

I gladly availed myself of her permission, 
and, unfolding the paper, some parts of which 
fell from my grasp, deciphered with difficulty, , 


“DIARY OF ELSIE WAINWRIGHT 
FOR THE YEAR 17—.” 
‘*You have the best right to it, of course, my 
dear,’’ said the old lady, after we had discussed 
the matter thoroughly ; “only let me me add, 
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if there is anything there that you think will 
interest me without a betrayal of confidence, I 
wish you would let me hear it.” 

I took the manuscript home, and with some 
difficulty read and copied it; when, making 
allowances for peculiar old-fashioned spelling, 
and a word gone here and there, it ran as fol- 
lows :— 


DIARY. 


June 21st, 17.—My birthday! Nineteen years 
old! and to-night my first ball! Aunt Grizzy, 
peering out through that huge false front of 
hers, says I must captivate some of those Brit- 
ish officers. Must! I fancy I shall not have to 
try very hard, aunty, mine. Not that I like 
them particularly, though Captain Flossvelt is 
a gem of an officer—the handsomest man, except 
one, I ever saw. But oh! that one, in whose 
face shines something beyond beauty. 

Papa has asked the captain to dine here to- 
morrow. I like that, he is so droll, so enter- 
taining. What pretty pictures of high-born 
ladies he gives us. One sees the court through 
his eyes, the spangies and the feathers, the rich 
laces and the shining trains upheld by gaudy 
pages. I wonder how I should look, tricked 
off so bravely? Aunt Grizzy thinks I shall 
be some time; I know it is the supreme wish 
of her heart, poor soul—Tory that she is. I 
wonder if I shall live to be so old and grim, 
and snap my eyes, and wear a false front? 
Never! I’ll go bald first. 


22d. Went to the ball at nine. Wore the old 
point lace—the beautiful yellow ancient web, 
over white satin, both heirlooms ; felt at home 
in them. 

‘* Laws, miss,”’ said Cricket—she ’s my maid 
—‘‘why doesn’t you git new white lace that 
don’t look like a spider’s web, full of darns?’’ 
How I laughed. Captain Flossvelt painfully 
attentive—the Flossvelts are a very old family, 
Aunt Grizzy says. I was so happy! I wonder 
if there is anything like the triumph of a girl 
of nineteen at her first ball? I had no rivals, 
why should I not confess it? I know I am 
beautiful, but I hope Iam not vain. If I know 
what vanity means, I am sure I am not vain. 
Ah! much as I value my good looks I would 
part with them for one smile from my hero. 
Shall I tell you just here what he did? The 
story is a long one, but the gist of it is this. 
By riding over long stretches of frozen ice, 
through the piercing cold, wading in snow, 
nearly dying from a wound, appearing at camp 
just alive, falling down, indeed, in a dead faint 
after he had delivered his message, he saved 
the life of our dear, noble Colonel Washington, 
and not only his, but his dear lady’s life also. 

But the ball! Lettice Ritter was there ; she 
and I sympathize in common. Our fathers are 
both loyalists. She knows him—Lieutenant 
Moine—that’s the dear name. It was at her 





father’s house I met him, three years ago. 
Since then, ah! I know what I know. Do not 
eyes look love to eyes? I don’t see him often ; 
he never spoke to me of—of—how foolish I am! 
As if there was need of speaking. 

Old Job Ritter knows all about the move- 
ments of our enemies. Very sly is old Job. 
He says there is trouble brewing. 


30th. Letty has just asked me to come over 
to-morrow, they are expecting a call from Col. 
G.W. Healways accompanies him. To think 
of that noble face sets my pulses flying. 

There comes Captain Flossvelt—I know his 
horse’s step. Of course, to please Aunt Grizzy, 
I must look my best for dinner; will wear my 
blue dress with pearl stomacher. Shall we ever 
have a fashion book in America, I wonder? One 
never knows what the style is for one’s self. 
The captain does me the honor to say that I 
dress remarkably well. I really think he feels 
sure of me. I shall never break my heart for 
him. Aunt Grizzy adores him. If it were not 
for her paralysis which keeps her chin wag- 
wagging all the time, and her false front—I am 
writing nonsense. 

Ah, my blessed journal, if some folks should 
see you, what a scrape you would get me into, 
to be sure. A shadow falls upon me. Al) the 
heavens look threatening. The wind rushes in 
and scatters every movable article; it blows 
my curls almost straight. The trees moan— 
there’s athunder-clap! How vivid that white 
flash of lightning! Won’t the captain be glad ? 
He never goes home in a storm. He says 
thunder and lightning make him a coward. I 
must go down to reassure him, poor fellow! 


June 2d. The captain went away by daylight. 
I fancy he was called for. 

** Elsie,’”’ said Aunt Grizzy, ‘“‘go up into the 
spare-room where the captain slept, and bring 
down the cut glass goblet. I didn’t dare trust 
it to the servants, for if it should be broken, it 
can’t be matched in this heathenish country.”’ 

“ Aunt Grizzy,”’ I retorted, highly indignant, 
‘*please to remember that 1 was born here.” 

“Don’t care if you was,”’ she muttered, ‘‘ you 
didn’t better it.’ I went up stairs qyite will- 
ing, I’m afraid, tosmash that goblet. Coming 
out of the bed-room, I saw a folded paper 
lying on the floor. Something impelled me to 
pick it up and secrete it. Papa and the captain 
have acted so strangely of late, I am sure there 
must be trouble and plotting. 


Evening. The happiest, happiest day of my 
life! To write these words makes my heart 
beat tumultuously. I feel as if enveloped in a 
halo of light. I am conscious of nothing but 
this—my hand laid in his; his grand, grave 
smile was bent upon me; there was something 
in his look—oh, what was it that made me at 
the same time triumphant and sad? As for 
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me, Silly, timid, fluttering fool, I withdrew my 
hand too suddenly; I looked and felt like-a 
frightened child. Never in my life did I lose 
courage before. Itis bliss to think of his beauti- 
ful smile, unlike that of any other man. Is this 
rhapsody? Papa would fly in a passion if he 
dreamed—oh, but I could, I could leave all the 
world for him, if I knew, only knew he loved 
me. I do know it; my heart is my counsellor. 

When I first went over, Lettice and I could 
do nothing but talk of him. Lettice is not a 
beauty, but she is one of the attractive kind. 
Gentlemen like her. There is not a particle of 
jealousy in her disposition. Dear Lettice, I 
believe she would go to the stake for me. 

[Here the word ‘‘fool’’ is interlined three 
times in a fresher hand. But to the journal. ] 

I took out my paper, and, sure enough, it was 
a plan of fortifications. We could not under- 
stand it, but, when I put it in my pocket again, 
I had quite made up my mind what to do 
with it 

At ten they came—the colonel and his aide. 
Lettice and I were in the parlor. He knew me. 
His brow flushed, and his cheeks, and his eyes 
sparkled like great diamonds. I grudged the 
few moments that Aunt Ritter called me out to 
see what I thought of the table, and to place 
the bouquets, for the colonel was out, and we, 
almost alone. When I went back Lettice 
crimsoned as I met her eye, then turned pale. 
The naughty child had been paying compli- 
ments to me, I suppose, and felt guilty. But I 
cared for nothing but to sit there and steal, now 
and then, a glance at his glorious face. To hear 
the rich tones of his voice made me supremely 
content. I could have sat forever, and looked 
and listened. No wonder everybody likes him. 
It is said that his mother, dying when he was 
very young, begged Mrs. Washington to care 
for him, and he is as dear as her own son. 

Just as they were going away, I stole out of 
the door and gave Colonel Washington the 
paper without a word. He looked it over, then 
glanced at me. 

“Do you know the importance of this ?’”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ My dear child, it may save a thousand 
lives,’? and he looked so grave that the tears 
came to my eyes. ‘‘ May save our country,” 
he added, softly. 

I see myself, now, standing on the old gray 
step, worn hollow by use; I see the glories of 
the fading sunlight, the fervid red on the horizon 
—against all, two noble faces. It was then he 
took my hand, after Colonel Washington, and 
held it a moment close clasped. I dared not 
look up—I should have cried. 

Oh, I love him, love him to adoration—am 
proud of loving him thus! I know I could die 
for him. And my whole nature is ennobled 
and purified by this love. 





When I arrived home this morning 
the household wasincommotion. AuntGrizzy 





met me graver than ever ; her front was pitched 
over nearly on her nose—a sign of anger. 

“Do you see, child, what a state we’re in ?”’ 
shecried. ‘* You had no more than gone yester- 
day when the captain came riding back furious 
to find a paper which he said he lost here. But 
he had to go without it. A pretty time I have 
had of it putting things torights again. As for 
your father, he swore up hill and down dale 
because the captain hinted that he had spies in 
the house. Yes, he did, indeed, the upstart! 
He begged pardon afterwards, the captain, and 
that’s the only gentlemanly thing he did do.” 

I hurried away as soon as I could. Fortu- 
nately Aunt Grizzy never asked me if I had 
seen the paper, and I gloried in my deed. 


Feb. 17th. It has been a weary long winter, 
with a great deal of fighting. Papa and Aunt 
Grizzy have both been ill, and I—have lived. 

I have not seen him; I shall never see him 
again. Captain Flossvelt proposed months ago ; 
my refusal made papa very angry. Everything 
is changed since Lettice Ritter died. During 
the winter she was very ill; in January she 
breathed her last. The day before she died she 
sent for me, telling me she had a confession to 
make. I found her sitting up in her great bed- 
chair, her poor blue eyes all hollow, her cheeks 
tinted with a red, like fire. 

‘Oh, it’s hard to tell you—you won’t curse 
me ?’’ she cried, throwing her thin arms over 
my neck, “‘ promise me you won’t curse me. I 
shall be gone in a few hours, but I cannot die 
till you forgive me.”’ 

‘* What have I to forgive, darling?’ I asked. 

“Ah! when you know—when you know! 
You remember the time Colonel Washington 
came here with Lieutenant Moine. Ah, me! 
I felt the scarlet in my face.”’ 

“Te.” 

**You were called out—Colonel Washington 
had also gone. Lieutenant Moine said to me: 
‘That is the loveliest girl I ever saw, and as 
good as beautiful, or I am no judge of faces.’ 
O Elsie, I saw what was in his heart ; I lied to 
him ; I told him you were engaged to Captain 
Flossvelt, and were soon to be married. Then 
his face frightened me, but he commanded him- 
self, though it seemed with a great struggle. 
That made me madly jealous—sick and faint, 
for, Elsie, Tloved him—I loved him!’’ 

**T cannot forgive you,”’ I said, with a heart 
that seemed turned to stone. “Go to your 
grave with the wretched falsehood on your 
soul, unforgiven,’”’ and I rushed from the room. 
My brain seemed bursting. I ran into the 
woods behind the house, through the deep, 
white, cold drifts of the snow, on, on, like a 
wild animal longing for revenge. How I found 
my way home in that storm I never knew. At 
once I took to my bed. The next day poor 
Mrs Ritter came over to see me. Lettice could 
not, would not die without my forgiveness, and 
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the poor old woman prayed me on her knees to 
have mercy. I said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ at last, quite worn 
out, but, God forgive me, I fear my heart was 
not in it. Since then the world is all dead 
to me. 


And here the journal ended. I have only 
one more passage in the life of my great-great- 
grandmother to relate. It is referred to ina 
letter kept in the family, and was written some 
ten years after the date of the journal. 

“T visited the White House to-day. Mrs. 
Washington was very attentive ; I did not see 
the general, our President. His portrait shows 
him older. Mrs. Washington spoke of the 
little service I rendered. How strangely it 
brought back old scenes. After dinner I was 
looking over some souvenirs. Mrs. Washing- 
ton opened a little box, in it lay a small dia- 
mond cross, a pearl ring, and a curious little 
amber brooch, that took my fancy at once. 

‘**Tt belongel to my dearest friend, Mrs. 
Moine,’ said the President’s wife. At the 
name I felt the blood curdling in my veins. In 
another moment I was unconscious. It did not 
last long. I said I was not well, and escaped. 
Mrs. Washington, however, followed me, and 
was very gentle and tender. As I was going 
away she gave me a little box. ‘Keep it for 
my sake and his,’ she whispered. ‘You know 
he has been married these eight years ; but I 
could not refuse that. This I tell you, who are 
my only confidante.’ ’’ 

But listen to the best of all. Elsie Wain- 
wright married her old love. They met nearly 
twenty years after. He was a widower, had 
been for years. She wore the amber brooch, 
and he was so delighted at sight of it, that it 
made them lovers again, at once. That is why 
she married at forty-two. She had been true 
to him, and received splendid offers, with never 
a thought of marriage, all those years. He 
married the first time to please his father, the 
second time for true love. It is said that they 
were like young lovers to the last. 


Do you wonder I cherish, and consider richer | 


than diamonds, best of all my possessions—the 
Amber Brooch? 


oe 


SING ME A LOW SWEET TUNE, HENRY. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


Srxne me a jow, sweet tune, Henry, 
For my heart is aching sore, 

And some balm may come to heal it 
From songs your lips can pour; 

For the fever heat is pulsing 
Within each quickened vein, 

And my pulses, wildly throbbing, 
Cease not their heavy pain. 


And by me sits no mother, 
No sister’s hand is near 

To emoothe the out-veined pulses, 

Or wipe the burning tear. 


None but my little Henry, 

And he cannot brush my hair, 
Or turn the heated pillow 

With a nurse’s tender care. 


He can only sing to cheer me— 
So warble forth a strain, 

So sweet that once more slumber 
May close my eyes again. 

And perhaps I’ll dream that sister’s 
Dear arms are round me thrown, 

And mother gently soothes me 
With mother’s softest tone. 


Or again I’ll wander, wander 
Where ripples kiss my feet, 
In the brook that ever hummeth 
By my childhood’s home so sweet—- 
Where the water lilies cluster 
And bathe their petals light 
In the dimpled flood beneath them, 
Cool as the dews of night. 


Or I’1l rest me where the mosses 
Of the woodland touch my lip, 
Where no heated sunbeams enter, 

Each cooling breath to sip. 
Iam almost dreaming, Henry : 
Sing softer, softer, now ; 
Am I dreaming, dear one, tell me, 
Or did mother kiss my brow? 


Did sister pour the ice drops 
Into each heated vein? 
Did she fold soft snow around me 
To cool this burning pain? 
Oh precious, precious snow-flakes, 
Slowly melting on my brow ; 
Sing softer, softer, softer, 
Though I am not dreaming now. 





TO ELEANOR. 
BY R. A. W. 
Sister, than whom no dearer friend 
I have and need, to thee I bend 

In love, pure, deep, and holy ! 
Thou who canst with a simple smile 
My troubled heart at once beguile, 

And cure my melancholy— 

God grant that I may ever be 

In sweet companionship with thee— 
My sister! 

When weary of the world—its snares 

Its vanities, increasing cares, 

And empty, idle pleasures— 

When, from its fascinations freed, 
Another’s sympathy I need— 

Most dear among earth’s treasures— 
To cheer, restore, and comfort me, 
Instinctively I turn to thee— 

My sister! 


And thus I cannot bear to think 

The day may come wherein the link 
Which now sc closely binds us, 

Severed by cruel hands shall be— 

My path in life no more with thee. 
Where’er the future finds us— 

Be it together or apart, 

Oh let us still be one in heart— 

: My sister! 


———<—_.e 


BE not so bigoted to any custom as to wor- 





ship it at the expense of truth.—Zimmerman. 
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CROCHET ANTIMACASSAR. 


(See plate printed in colors in front of Book.) 


DIAMOND PATTERN. 
Materials.—Crochet cotton No. 14, penelope needle 
No 3}, and colored mohair braid of half an inch in 
width for the narrow stripes, and one ineh for the 
broad. For the tassels, one ounce of single Berlin 
wool the same color as the braid. 


THE INSERTION. 


In this pattern the first row of crochet is 
worked on the braid, using it instead of a 
foundation chain, and, to prevent any difficulty 
in regulating the stitches, it is advisable to cut 
a slip of paper rather narrower than the braid, 
place it on a measure, and with a pencil make 
dots on the edge of it the required distance 
apart, as afterwards mentioned ; then tack the 
paper on the braid as a guide for the stitches. 

Take a stripe of the narrow braid the length 
of the Antimacassar, and hem the ends to se- 
cure them, as the stitches are to be one quarter 
of an inch apart ; tack a slip of paper as before 
directed. 

1st row. Commence at one end of the braid, 
and work 2 chain and 1 treble on it, repeating 
to the other end, regulating the distances by 
the paper. Work 7 chain and 1 plain 3 times 
across the braid; then down the other side 


work a row of 7 chain and 1 plain, these stitches | 


must be one-third of an inch apart ; then 3 loops 
more on the end of braid. 

2d. Miss 1, and work {| plain in the 1st 2 
chain of last row ; then 3 chain, miss 2, 2 
in the next 2 chain, 4 chain and 2 treble in the 
same 2 chain as before ; then 3 chain, miss 2, 1 
plain in the next 2 chain. Repeat along the 
treble stitches ; then leave a yard of thread. 

3d. Commence at the first plain stitch of the 
last row, and work 1 plain in the 3 chain; then 
3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble in the 4 chain, 4 chain 
and 2 treble in the same 4 chain as before ; then 
3 chain, miss 2, 1 plain in the 3 chain, and, 
missing the 2 plain, repeat to the end. 





treble | 
| the material round a card about two inches 





Take another stripe of the narrow braid, and | 
! 


repeat the direction to the end of the 2d row, 
and for the joining work the 3d row as fol- 
lows :— 

3d. Commence at the first plain stitch of the 
last row, and work 1 plain in the 3 chain ; then 
3 chain, miss 2, 2 treble in the 4 chain; then 2 
chain; take the 1st stripe, and join to the 4 
chain at the point of the last vandyke of it; 
then 2 chain more, 2 treble in the same 4 chain ; 
then 3 chain, miss 2,1 plain in the 3chain. Re- 
peat until all the vandykes are joined. At the 
end make 16 chain, join to the 1st row of the 1st 
stripe, and, in this loop of chain, work 3 chain 





| 


and 1 treble 7 times. Fasten off. With the 
thread left at the other end make a loop to cor- 
respond. 

Repeat the whole of the direction once more. 


THE BROAD BRAID. 


As the stitches on both sides of this braid will 
be one-third of an inch apart, the paper guide 
can be marked accordingly. 

Take a stripe and hem the two ends in a 
point, as in the engraving ; then, commencing 
at the straight edge of the braid so as to be even 
with the narrow stripe, work 4 chain, join to 
the centre of the 7 chain on the narrow stripe ; 
then 3 chain and 1 plain on the broad stripe. 
Repeat until all the loops are joined. Work 
along the pointed end 7 chain and 1 plain 5 
times. Then, as before, down the other side of 
the braid, joining to the second stripe of inser- 
tion. 


THE StTars.—Commence with 6 chain, and 
work 1 single on the 1st stitch to make it round. 

1st round. Make 5 chain and 1 treble in the 
foundation round, then 2 chain and 1 treble in 
the foundation 4 times more, 2 chain, 1 single 
in the 3d stitch of the 1st 5 chain. 

2d. Miss 1, and work 1 plain and 2 treble in 
the 2 chain ; then 3 chain, 2 treble and 1 plain 
in the same 2 chain as before. Repeat 5 times 
more, and fasten off. 

Sew these stars on the broad braid, leaving a 
space of about one inch between them. 

The tassels are alternately of white cotton 
and colored wool, and are formed by winding 


wide, and, after securing the folds at the top to 
form a head, make 6 chain, draw it through a 
loop of the work, then 6 chain more, and fasten 
off at the top of the tassel. 





oa 


INSERTION IN TATTING WITH BUTTON- 
HOLE STITCH. 
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PARASOL NEEDLE-BOOK WITH 
TATTED COVER. 

Fic. 2 represents the parasol closed. The 
handle may be of wood or bone, scraped off at 
the top, and measures six inches in length. 

Fig. 1 represents the inner arrangement in 
reduced size. The cashmere part measures 
four inches and a quarter in diameter. The 
edge is ornamented with lilac silk, herring-bone 
stitch ; a sarcenet foundation of the same color 
is also required for the tatted cover, and sarce- 
net ribbon aninch broad, a little fulled, is 
placed underneath, and the thread drawn out 





Fig. 1. 


on one side for a;fringe half an inch broad. In- 
side the parasol, where the ribbon is fastened 
on, are placed five little eyes at equal distances, 
through whick is afterwards drawn a silk cord 
composed of several silk threads, and tied at 
the ends to form a tassel. 
Fig. 3 represents the tatted cover in the 
proper size, and is worked as follows :-— 
Begin from the middle with a ring of sixteen 
long picots separated by two double knots, then 
at the end of each picot tat an eye of four 
double knots, one picot, four double knots ; 
‘then sixteen eyes of two double knots, seven 
picots separated by two double knots, and two 
double ‘knots. The undermost picot of two of 
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these eyes is joined on to one picot of the pre- 
ceding row. This completes the middle rosette. 
The following patterns, worked in three parts, 
can be easily joined to the corresponding picots 
in the course of the work, or they may be after- 
wards tied on with a fine thread. For the eight 
half rosettes, tata little eye of five double knots, 
one long picot, and five double knots; then * 
work two large eyes of two double knots, seven 
picots separated by two double knots, and two 
double knots. These must be joined by the 
lower side picots, according to engraving, and 
joined also to a picot of the middle rosette ; then 


Fig. 2. 





another little eye of ten double knots, and join 


them to the picot of the first little eye. Con- 
tinue to repeat from *. The length of the join- 
ing thread in these patterns is shown in Fig. 3. 
Now follow sixteen five-leaved stars joined by 
their side picots. Each leaf contains six double 
knots, three picots separated by three double 
knots, and three double knots. After the last 
leaf make a button-hole stitch in and between 
each leaf eye to fasten the inner round. For 
the outer border work alternately one eye of 
four double knots, one picot, and four double 
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Fig. 3.—Tatted cover of parasol needle-book. 


knots, and a second of two double knots, five 
picots separated by two double knots, and two 
double knots, which must be joined to each 
other and to the stars, according to design. 
Fasten the tatting with light stitches upon the 
lilac ribbon, as shown in Fig. 2. Place the 
separate parts smoothly upon each other at the | 
middle, and arrange them firmly between the 
handle and point. 





——“ ——. 


LADY’S CROCHET CAPE. 

Materials.—Seven ounces brown fleecy wool, one 
ounce white ditto, two ounces gray and white ditto; 
one ounce black and white partridge wool (silk 
wool). 

THE centre of this cape is worked in the scale 
crochet stitch with brown wool in the following | 
manner: It is worked on one side in rows, 
always from right to left. Begin the wool | 
afresh from every row. Make a foundation 
chain as usual, and work the 1st row as fol- 
lows: Miss the last stitch of the foundation | 
and make 1 loop in each of the 4 following 





drawing the wool once through, then work 1 
chain ; 1 pattern of the stitch is then completed. 
For the next pattern work * 1 stitch round the 
wool underneath the chain stitch, 1 round the 
wool behind the 5 stitches of the first-formed 
pattern (this is a part of the loop with which 
the 5 stitches have been cast off tegether), 1 


stitch in the 2 following foundation chain. 


These 5 stitches are again cast off together as 
before, 1 chain, repeat from *, cut off the wool 
at the end of the row. Fasten the wool for the 
next row on the foundation chain stitck which 
has been missed, work 3 chain, miss the last of 
these, take up 1 loop in each of the 2 others and 
the 2 missed loops for 1 pattern in the top chain 
of the 2 following stitches. Cast off like the 
stitch in the 1st row; the other patterns are 
worked in thesame manner. The border round 
the edge of the back, finished off in front like 
epaulettes, is worked in black and white par- 
tridge wool. Begin the cape at the bottom of 
the back ; make a foundation chain of 11 stitches 
with brown wool. Work back over these the 
scale crochet stitches ; at the end of the row 2 


stitches. These 5 loops are cast off together by | chain stitch. The increasings begin in the 2d 
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row; they take place at the beginning and at | 


the end of the rows by working the pattern 
once more. Fasten the wool on the last foun- 
dation chain stitch before the Ist pattern, make 
5 chain, and work 1 pattern in the next 5 chain ; 
then work 1 pattern on a pattern of the preced- 
ing row. At the end of the row increase by 
working the 2 last stitches of the pattern, which 
forms an increasing on the 2 chain worked at 
the end of the preceding row; work again 2 
chain stitch for the increasing of the next row. 
Cut a good paper pattern and work from it as 
far as the neck ; then work the front sides upon 
the back piece, decreasing where necessary. 
The centre when completed is edged with a 
round of double stitch in white wool, which 
forms the ist round of the border. 

2d round. * 1 double in 1 stitch of the preced- 
ing round, then, without taking up this stitch, 
T loop through the next stitch of the preceding 
round, 3 chain, and cast off together the loeps 
on the needle, 1 double in the next stitch ; re- 
peat from *. 

3d. Take the gray and white wool and crochet 
1 double in 1 double of the preceding round, 1 
spot in the same stitch, which consists of* 3 
loops and the wool thrown forward 3 times, 
once between 2 loops, so that in all there are 3 
loops on the needle and the 3 loops formed by 
throwing the wool forward, which are all cast 
off together ; 1 chain, 1 spot in the next double 
stitch (missing 1 stitch of the preceding round), 
and soon. The narrow border round the edge 
of the cape is completed by these 3 rounds ; 
then begin the wide border at the back, which 
consists of 10 rounds. 

The following 4th round begins at the place 





distinctly seen in illustration. The other rounds 
always begin a little farther in front, so that 
the border is §nished off in a point on both 
sides. 

4th. White and gray wool. 1 double in 1 
chain stitch of the preceding round, * 1 chain, 
2 treble in the next chain stitch ; repeat from * 
to the corresponding place on the other side. 

5th to 8th. Like the 2d round; but the 5th and 
8th rounds are worked with white wool, the 6th 
and 7th rounds with partridge wool. The chain 
stitch loops of one round must come between 
those of the preceding one; 

9th and 10th. Like the 3d and 4th. 

11th. White wool. 1 double in 1 treble, * 2 
treble, 1 chain, 2 treble in 1 chain stitch of the 
preceding round, 1 chain, missing alternately 2 
and 3 treble patterns of the preceding round 
under it ; repeat from *. 

The 12th and 13th rounds are worked in the 
same manner—the first with black wool, the 
second with white wool. The treble patterns 
are worked in the chain stitch between twice 2 
treble stitches worked in 1 chain stitch in the 
preceding round. 

The 14th round begins farther towards the 
front. As the rounds come forward by a few 
stitches in every round, crochet at the places 
where the treble patterns in the 11th and 13th 
rounds form a straight edge. 1 scallop consist- 
ing of 3 treble, 1 chain, 3 treble; in the chain 
stitches between the 4 treble, with white and 
gray wool, after each scallop, 2 chain, 1 double 
in 1 chain stitch of the preceding round, 2 chain. 
When you have worked 4 similar scallops, in- 
stead of working 1 double, fasten the 2 chafn at 
the corresponding place of the preceding round, 
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crochet again 2 chain, fasten them on the chain 
stitch of the 12th round straight underneath ; 
then again 2 chain fastened on the correspond- 
ing place of the 11th round; then 2 chain, 1 
double on the chain stitch between twice 2 
treble in the 10th round. Go back in the same 
way to the 13th round, so that the scallops and 
treble patterns are divided by 2 similar chain 
stitches. The border is then completed. 

Two cords with tassels in the middle of the 
back and at the corners of the front serve t 
fasten the cape. 


ri oo 


CROCHET TATTING. 


TAT over the crochet hook, instead of over 
the thread with a shuttle. For the scallops 


represented in Fig. 1, work 12 double knots, 
Fig. 1. 





and between each scallop work 5 chain; the 
double knots are worked over the hook in the 


Fig. 2. 


same manner as with a shuttle over the thread, 
and the latter is drawn through by the hook. 
For forming the left and right knots see Figs. 








2 and 3; first the left knot Fig. 2. While the 
right hand is guiding the hook, the left lays the 
thread from the left towards the right to form 
a loop, so that the course of the thread is thrown 
towards the front, over the forefinger of the left 
hand, whence the loop slips down to the place 
where the chain has been previously worked. 
Fig. 3 represents the left knot upon the hook, 
the thread drawn on, and the loop laid over the 
forefinger for the right knot, and ready to slip 
down the hook. Whilst the thread is thrown 
over towards the front in its course from the 
loop of the left knot, the latter runs down to 
the right knot behind the front part of the 
loop ; the hook is so placed through, however, 
that in carrying up the loop the thread runs be- 
tween the front part of the loop and the hook. 
The left and right knots complete the double 
knot. Having worked the number represented 
in Fig. 4, the thread must be carried by the 
hook through the knots ; for this take the knots 
between the thumb and second finger of the 
left hand firmly, and draw the front loop lying 
on the hook through; the thread goes in it 
with it deuble through the knots, and, ac- 
cording to Fig. 5, forms a loop before the be- 


Fig. 4. 





ginning of the knots, through which, as also 
shown in Fig. 5, with the help of another thread 
put round, a loop is drawn, and the scallop is 
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closed, as represented in Fig. 1, in a row of | purse silk. At one end of the case the initials 
of the cwner’s name are embroidered with green 
and yellow silk in satin stitches, and overcast. 


scallops separated by 5 chain, each scallop con- 
taining 12 double knots. 


> 


BORDER IN CROCHET TATTING. 

Materials.—Wool in two colors, bone hook suited 
to the size of the wool. 

BERLIN, or thicker wool, may be used, ac- 
cording to the material to be trimmed. Our 
model is corn-flower blue, and white Berlin 
wool. The pattern consists of reversed lines of 
closed scallops, containing 10 double knots ; the 
scallops are separated by 3 chain. 

1st row. 10 double knots close, 3 chain ; this 
is repeated for the length required. 

2d. The scallops of the separate rows are re- 
versed ; therefore begin the second row and all 
even with it, as shown in the design with a 
double treble working through the upper mid- 
dle of the first scallop. For the scallop work 
4 double knots, * and the first half of a double 
knot ; with the second half join to the first stitch 
of the 3 chain. The hook must be placed into 





the stitch in the direction shown by the arrow; 
the wool is carried down in front of the hook, 
passed back under the hook, and then passed 
through the stitch just taken upon the hook. 
This forms the second half of the double knot. 
Pass over 1 chain, and repeat from *, working, 
however, into the 3d, instead of the 1st stitch 
of the chain; 4 double knots, draw up the loop, 
3 chain. 

The mode of working crochet tatting is given 
in previous article. 


ee 


CASE FOR DRAWING MATERIALS. 

Materials.—Golden brown-colored leather, brown 
glacé silk, brown silk braid two-fifths of an inch 
wide, some calico, American cloth, green purse and 
sewing silk, yellow purse silk, narrow brown silk 
elastic. 

THIS case is made of golden-brown leather, 
and lined with brown glacé silk; it is orna- 
mented round the edge with brown silk braid, 
which is sewn on with coral stitch in green 


| 








Fig. 1.—Case for drawing materials (rolled up). 





Several cross-strips are fastened inside for hold- 
ing the drawing materials. The pocket is lined 





Fig. 2.—Case for drawing materials (ope..). 


with American cloth, and is meant for keeping 
crayons, etc. 
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HANGING CROCHET CUSHION. 

Materials.—Green fleecy, green and black filoselle, 
green or black American cloth, brown Holland, horse- 
hair for stuffing. 

THIS cushion is meant to hang upon the wall 
above low settees or arm-chairs. Our pattern 
is six-cornered, and has a green crochet cover- 
ing. The cushion is edged all round with a 
knotted fringe in green wool and filoselle, and 





ing the wool once more forward, then cast off 
together also the two last loops on the needle ; 
1 double round the upper chain of the following 
stitch ; repeat from *. At the corners, how- 
ever, where 2 stitches are worked in one, work 
one spot in the first of the 2 stitches, then 1 
double in the upper chain of the second stitch, 
and 1 spot in the two upper chain of this second 
stitch. 





small tassels are added to it, as can be seen in 
illustration. The cushion is hung upon the 
wall by means of a green worsted cord. Begin 
the crochet cover in the centre on a foundation 
chain of 6 stitches, join them into a circle and 
work 8 rounds in double stitches ; in the first 
round work 2 stitches in every stitch of the 
foundation chain : in each following round work 
2 stitches into the stitches which have been in- 
creased, so as to form the corners. In the 9th 
and 10th rounds work the following pattern 
stripe. 

9th round. * 1 spot in the next stitch of the 
preceding round as follows: throw the wool 
forward 3 times alternately, and draw one loop 
out of the corresponding stitch, inserting the 
needle into upper chain, then cast off altogether 





all the loops and threads on the needle by throw- 


10th. Like the 9th, only the spots must not 
be at the same place, but between two of the 
preceding round. Then follow 4 rounds in 
double stitches, then twice alternately 2 pattern 
rounds and 4 rounds of double stitches. In- 
crease in the above-described manner in all 
these rounds. The crochet work is then com- 
pleted. Our pattern measures from one corner 
to the opposite one 11 inches across ; it can, of 
course, be worked larger. The covering is then 
ornamented from illustration with button-hole 
stitches in green filoseile, and small spots in 
black. Then fasten the cover on in brown Hol- 
land cushion of the same shape, stuffed with 
horse-hair, and cpvered underneath with Ame- 
rican cloth. The border of the cushion is orna- 
mented with knotted fringe and tassels of green 
wool and filoselle. 
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KEY CASE, 
MAKE a case of card-board in the form of a 
spectacle case of the size desired. The inside 
is lined with quilted silk ; the outside is of Java 





canvas, worked with silk cordon. After cover- 
ing the case with the worked canvas, bind with 
braid or ribbon. 


<> 





CARD-CASE OF LEATHER CANVAS. 


Materials.—-Leather canvas; four inches and a half 
of violet sarsnet ; three-quarters of a yard of violet 
ribbon velvet, half an inch broad; half a yard three- 
quarters of an inch broad ; thirty-eight buttons with 
holes; white silk. 

Tuts pocket consists of strips of leather can- 
vas with large holes, eight inches long and four 
inches broad, the corners of which are sloped 
off a little for closing the pocket. The inside 
is lined with violet sarsnet, and contains 
pockets for visiting cards, which are first cut 
out in white paper, and then covered with vio- 
let sarsnet and ornamented with white herring- 
bone stitch. At the back of one of the pockets 
are two little loops made by a fold of velvet 
and ornamented with herring-bone stitch, and 
between the pockets is a cord strap for a small 
sheet of paper. 





The pocket is ornamented outside with violet 
velvet ribbon straps placed across and fastened 
with buttons at regular distances. The velvet 


Fig. 1.—Case Closed, 





ribbon round the outer edge of the pocket must 
be chosen broader, as it is used also for bind- 
ing the inner part of the pocket. When the 


Fig. 2.—Case Open. 





pockets are all completed and placed in, the 
whole is closed with buttons and silk eyes to 
correspond. 
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TRICOT 
PATTERNS FOR JACKETS, ETC. 
THE pattern represented below is sometimes 
used as a border. It is worked with white, and 
tufts of the same color are sewn on, bordered 





apart, black beads may be placed according to 
design, or colored stitches of wool or silk, ac- 


cording to taste. 


————— me OS 


CLOTHES-BRUSH POCKET. 


Materials.—Twenty-four inches of drab or gray 
cloth, black and scarlet Andalusian wool, some nar- 
row scarlet waved braid, narrow black braid, some 
fine biack worsted cord, and gray lining ; one button. 





THE pocket is made in three pieces. The 
back, front, and ends are in one; the sides are 
put in; one end of the straight long piece is 
turned over to form the flap. The braid, as 
will be seen by referring to the design, is fast- 
ened with stitches of Andalusian wool—the 





black braid with scarlet, and the scarlet braid 
with black stitches.. The pocket must be made 
to suit the size of the brush for which it is in- 
tended. The strip should be about twenty-four 
inches long and three inches and a half wide, 
and the sides must be two inches and a half 
wide and About seven inches tong. When the 
separate parts are joined, the pocket must be 
lined and a cord sewn round. This card also 
forms a string to hang the pocket by, and a 
loop to fasten the flap to the button. 


——_—___ 2a 


STAMP CASE. 

Materials.—White card-board, lilac glacé silk, small 
and large crystal beads, a brass ring. 

THIS case is made of card-board or thick 
paper, covered on both sides with lilac glacé 
silk. At the top there is a brass ring covered 
with button-hole stitch in lilac silk, and orna- 
mented with crystal beads. This part of the 
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case is then placed into a little book formed of 
two pieces of card-board covered with lilac silk 
aid ornamented with crystal beads, joined to- 
gether with overcast stitch, excepting on one 
side. This seam, as well as the top of the case, 
is ornamented with crystal beads. 

This pattern can also be used for keeping 
court-plaster. 


oe 


SATIN TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 
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Deceipts, We. 


THE CARE OF THE SICK. 

WHeEn it is possible to give an invalid a large airy 
room, even at great inconvenience, it should be 
done; at all events, give the bestroom youcan, An 
apartment simply but comfortably furnished is a ne- 
cessity. Remove everything that is superfluous, or 
whatever will weary by a long-continued sight of it, 
particularly in the tedious hours of convalescence, 
or when the confinement arises from such a cause as 
a broken or sprained limb. It is particularly neces- 
sary that the tone of the room be cheering. A pleas- 
ing picture for contemplation, or a few fresh flowers 
as bright messengers from the outer world, even & 
light, entertaining book, or a bit of fancy sewing, or 
crochet work, may be allowable. These are bless- 
ings to the invalid when the energies are strength- 
ening, if indulged in under the advice of physician 
or nurse, 

In cases where the patient is confined to the bed, 
the temperature of the room should be regulated by 
a thermometer, for it is impossible for the attend- 
ants, dressed in ordinary seasonable clothing, to 
judge of the comfort of the invalid. 

The room must be aired daily, taking care that the 
sufferer is not exposed to the draught ; the morning, 
after breakfast, is usually the best time. The bed 
linen and personal apparel should be frequently 
changed, having been previously aired, and the chill 
taken off. 

Keep the medicines, spoons, cups, and all such 
suggestive articles out of the patient’s sight, and do 
not make frequent periodical visits to the watch, 
with the comforting words, “I must see if it is not 
time for you to take your medicine.” In sickness 
the mind and body are alike sensitive. 

Those who have the care of the sick should be par 
ticularly neat in their own persons and dress, and 
try to make the food look inviting by clean dishes, 
napkins, ete. Endeavor to anticipate the patient’s 
wants, to avoid unnecessary questions. Only inti- 
mate friends should be admitted as visitors, and 
those during the early or middle portion of the day. 
Do not have any confidential talks about the sufferer 
in an undertone; it is excessively hurtful and an- 
noying. Be patient, sympathetic, and, above all 
things, cheerful, yet not frivolous. The mind and 
body are mutually dependent; consequently they 
react upon each other. We ali know the happy in- 
fluence of a bright June morning on material things. 
The sick room may be brightened, and new energy 
and hope infused into the heart of the sufferer, Wp 
the happy face and cheerful manner of the nurse. 

There are some persons, unfortunately called to 
this situation, who, through some religious scruples 
about the sanctity of the sick room, or from an un- 
happy constitution, go about with a woful face and 
slow-measured steps, now and then drawing a long 
sigh and giving an ominous shake of the head, as if 
they were passing through the via dolorosa, or valley 
of the shadow of death, chanting a silent requiem. 
The poor patient has the whole benefit of this, and 
it will not be long before the infectious atmosphere 
does its irreparable work, for it takes an extraordi- 
nary amount of animal spirits, even in robust heaith, 
to surmount such an incubus. 

Another matter of vital importance, connected with 
the duties of the nurse, is the observance of the di- 
rections of the physician. Having called a doctor, 
in whom you have perfect confidence, obey his in- 
structions to the letter. No matter what is your own 
opinion, remember that with him the subject is the 








study of his life, and in his practice he has been in a 
school of varied experience, greater than could pos- 
sibly come to an individual in private life, under the 
most remarkable circumstances. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

To Roll Loin of Mutton.—Hang the mutton till ten- 
der, bone it, and lay a seasoning of pepper, allspice, 
mace, nutmeg, and a few cloves, all in fine powder, 
overit. Next day prepare a stuffing; beat the meat, 
and cover it with the stuffing; roll it up tight, and 
tie it. Half bake it in a slow oven; let it grow cold ; 
take off the fat, and put the gravy into a stewpan; 
flour the meat, and put it in likewise; stew it till 
almost ready; and add a glass of port-wine, some 
catsup, and a little lemon pickle half an hour before 
serving ; serve it in the gravy, and with jelly sauce. 

A Rich Gravy.—Cut beef into thin slices, according 
to the quantity wanted; slice onions thin, and flour 
both; fry them of a light pale brown, but do not on 
any account suffer them to get black ; put them into 
a stewpan, pour boiling water on the browning in 
the frying-pan, boil it up, and pour on the meat. 
Put to it a bunch of parsley, thyme, and savory, a 
small bit of knotted marjoram, the same of tarragon, 
some mace, allspice, whole black peppers, a clove or 
two, and a bit of ham, or slice of bacon. Simmer till 
you have extracted all the juice of the meat, and be 
sure to skim the moment it boils, and often after. 

Meat or Fish Omeleties Generally.—Take cold meat, 
fish, game, or poultry of any kind; remove all skin, 
sinew, etc., and either cut it small or pound it toa 
paste in a mortar, together with a proper propor- 
tion of spices and salt; then either toss it in a but- 
tered frying-pan over a clear fire till it begins to 
brown, and pour beaten eggs upon it, or beat it up 
with the eggs, or spread it upon them after they 
have begun to set in the pan. In any case, serve 
hot, with or without a sauce, but garnished with crisp 
herbs in branches, or pickles, or sliced lemon. The 
right proportion is one tablespoonful of meat to four 
eggs. A little milk, gravy, water, or white wine, 
may be advantageously added to the eggs while they 
are being beaten. 

Fried Patties.—Mince a little cold veal and ham, 
allowing one-third ham and two-thirds veal; add an 
egg, boiled hard and chopped, and a seasoning of 
pounded mace, salt, pepper, and lemon-peel ; moisten 
with a little gravy and cream. Make a good puff- 
paste; roll rather thin, and cut it into round or 
square pieces; put the mince between two of them, 
pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry a light 
brown. They may be also baked in patty-pans. In 
that case they should be brushed over with the yelk 
of an egg before they are put in the oven. To make 
a variety, oysters may be substituted for the ham. 
Fry the patties about fifteen minutes. 

Spiced Tripe.—Take fresh tripe, cut it up in pieces 
four or five inches square ;-take an earthen jar, put 
in a layer of tripe, then sprinkle a few cloves, all- 
spice, and peppers (whole) over it; then another 
layer of tripe, then spice, and go on till the jar is 
full; take good vinegar, scald it, pour over it, filling 
the jar full; cover it up and stand it away in a cool 
place for a few days, until it tastes of the spice, then 
serve it up cold for supper or any other meal. It is 
an excellent relish. 

Oyster Omelette.—Three eggs well beaten, a little 
parsley, and an onion well minced, a little pepper 
and salt, one dozen good oysters; fry in butter with 
a little cream. The omelette must not be turned, 
but when done on the one side must be browned, or 
held close to the fire when it rises and browns; serve 
hot with good gravy. 
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Brisket of Beef Stuffed.—A piece weighing eight 
pounds requires about five or six hours to boil. 
Make a dressing of bread-crums, pepper, salt, sweet 
herbs, a little mace, and one onion chopped fine and 
mixed with an egg. Put the dressing between the 
fat and the lean of the beef, and sew it up tight; 
flour the cloth, pin the beef up very tight in it, and 
boil it five or six hours. When it is done, take the 
cloth off, and press it until itis cold. This isto be 
cut in thin slices and eaten cold. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Milk Toast.—Boil a pint of rich milk, and then 
take it off, and stir into it a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, mixed with a small tablespoonful of 
flour. Then let it again come to boil. Have ready 
two deep plates with half a dozen slices of toast in 
each. Pour the milk over them hot, and keep them 
covered till they gototable. Milk toastis generally 
eaten at breakfast. The warming of the bread gradu- 
ally through on both sides is a very great improve- 
ment upon the quality of the toast. All kinds of 
toast must be done the same way ; but if to be served 
under a bird, eggs, or kidneys, it requires to be toasted 
drier. Dry toast should not be made until quite ready 
to serve; when done, place it ina toast rack, or upon 
its edges, one piece resting against aWother. Any 
kind of toast that has been made half an hour is not 
worth eating. 

Rolls and Bread (Superior).—Sift three quarts of 
flour. Take two eggs, one teacupful and a half of 
liquid yeast, two pints of lukewarm water, one table- 
spoonful of brown sugar, one of salt, and four hand- 
fuls of flour taken from the measured flour. Beat 
the eggs very light, and make these ingredients into 
a smooth batter. After the batter is well beaten, 
divide the remaining flour into two equal parts, 
and put one part of the flour into a tin pan or 
bucket, pour in the batter, and cover it with the re- 
mainder of the flour, Set it in a moderately warm 
place, and, in an hour and a half, or when light, turn 
the whole out and work it well. It may require 
more flourin kneading it. Work it quickly, but not 
until it is cold, and set it to rise again, rubbing a 
little lard over the top of the dough. In three or 
four hours it will be ready to knead over again, and, 
after it has risen a second time, it is ready for bak- 
ing in a quick oven. If you wish rolls work in a 
spoonful of lard during the last kneading, and mould 
the dough into small cakes. Do not keep the dough 
too warm, and it will be more flaky. if you wish a 
smaller loaf of bread, use only a pint and a half of 
water in making up the batter, but do not diminish 
the other ingredients, 

St. Claire Pudding.—Boil one quart of milk, with 
sugar and lemon-pee!l to taste, and a little cinnamon; 
add one ounce of dissolved isinglass or gelatine. 
When boiling add the yelks of four eggs well beaten. 
Fill a mould, and boil fifteen minutes. Take it out 
and let it remain in ice for two hours. Make a 
sauce of sugar and wine, thicken with a little arrow- 
root, and put in ice likewise. Either place it over 
or round the pudding, 

Baked Carrot Pudding.—Take three-quarters of a 
pound of carrots, half a pound of bread-crums, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, four ounces of suet, a 
quarter of a pound of currants, three ounces of loaf- 
sugar, three eggs, some nutmeg, and a little milk. 
Boil and pulp the carrots, add to them the bread- 
crums, the raisins stoned, the suet chopped very 
fine, Httle nutmeg, and three ounces of sugar pound- 
ed. Well beat the three eggs, and add them to a 
sufficient quantity of milk to make the ingredients 
into a thick batter; then put it into a buttered pie 





dish and bake it, 
sugar over it. 

Dinner Rolls.—One pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one tablespoonful of good yeast, 
one egg, a little warm milk. Rub the butter into 
the flour, then add the yeast, breaking in one egg. 
Mix in with a little warm milk poured into the mid- 
dle of the flour; stir all well together, and set it by 
the fire to rise; then make it into light dough, and 
again set it by the fire, Make up the rolis, lay them 
on a tin, and set them in front of the fire for ten 
minutes before you put them into the oven, brush- 
ing them over with egg. 

Cocoanut Cheesecakes.—Grate the cocoanut accord- 
ing to the quantity you wish to make (on a fine 
grater), weigh it, and add the same quantity of but- 
ter, with two ounces of loaf-sugar, and the yelk of 
an egg to every ounce of the cocoanut, a large wine- 
glassful of brandy, the same quantity of rosewater, 
and half anutmeg. Line your pans with a rich puff- 
paste, fill them, grate a little sugar on the top of 
them, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cup Puddings (without Eggs).—Beat three ounces 
of fresh butter to cream, mix with it three ounces of 
baked flour, three ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, three 
ounces of currants, and three tablespoons of cream; 
beat the whole for ten minutes. Butter six orseven 
small moulds, pour the mixture in till they are 
three parts full, and bake them in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve with wine sauce. 

Jam or Marmalade Charlotte (without Eggs).—Cut 
five slices of bread a quarter of an inch thick, trim 
off the crust, lay them ina dish, and pour over six 
ounces of dissolved fresh butter. Put itin the oven 
for ten minutes, and, when the bread is cold and the 
butter all absorbed, spread each piece of bread a 
quarter of an inch thick with any kind of jam or 
marmalade, and over that put a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar. Blanch and chop two ounces of 
sweet almonds, butter a plain mould, strew the 
almonds over, lay in the slices of bread and jam; 
place a dish over the mould, and bake in a quick 
oven for half an hour. Pour cream over it for table 
if desired. 

Hasty Pudding (without Eggs).—Put a pint and a 
halfof new milk into a saucepan, and, when it boils, 
shake in a breakfastcupful of baked flour, stirring it 
with a wooden spoon all the time. Boil for ten 
minutes, turn the pudding out on the dish, make a 
hole in the centre, and fill it with marmalade or 
jam, and serve. 


When done, turn it out and sift 


RAISING OF CLOVES. 


CLOVES are the unopened flowers of a small ever- 
green tree, that resembles in appearance the laurel 
or the bay. It is a native of the Moiucca or Spice 
Islands, but has been carried toall the warmer parts 
of the world, and is largely cultivated in all the tro- 
pical regions of America. The flowers are smail in 
size, and grow in large numbers in clusters at the 
very ends of the branches. 

The cloves we use are the flowers gathered ,before 
they have opened, and whilst they are still green. 
After being gathered they are smoked by a wood fire, 
and are then dried in the sun. Each clove consists 
of two parts—a round head, which is the four petals 
or leaves of the fiour rolled up, inclosing a number 
of small stalks or filaments; the other part of the 
clove is terminated with four points, and is, in fact, 
the flower-cup and unripe seed vessel. All these 
parts may be distinctly shown if a few leaves are 
soaked for a short time in hot water, when the 
leaves of the flowers soften and readily unroll. 
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Their taste is pungent, acid, and lasting. 

Both the taste and smell depend on the quantity 
of oil they contain. Sometimes the oil is separated 
from the cloves before they are sold, and the odor 
and taste in consequence are much weakened by 
this proceeding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Feathers.—In order that feathers may keep well, 
they should be thoroughly cleansed from all animal 
matter and oil, which can be done in the following 
way: Take one pound of quicklime to every gallon 
of water, mix them well together, and when the un- 
dissolved lime is precipitated in fine powder, pour 
off the clear lime-water for use. Put the feathers to 
be cleaned into a tub, and pour over them a portion 
of the clear lime-water, sufficient to cover them 
about three inches when immersed, and stir them 
well about in the lime-water. The feathers should 
remain in the lime-water three or four days, after 
which they should be taken out and laid in a sieve. 
They should afterwards be well washed in clean 
water, and dried on nets. They must be shaken 
from time to time on the nets, and as they become 
dry they will fall through the meshes, and may then 
be collected for use. Air is serviceable to them 
when drying. The process will be completed in 
three weeks, and, after being thus prepared, the fea- 
thers will only require to be beaten to free them 
from dust, and will keep for any length of time. 

Grease Spots.—Mix powdered French chalk with 
lavender-water to the thickness of mustard. Put it 
on the stain, and rub it gently with the finger or 
palm of the hand. Put a sheet of clean blotting- 
paper and brown paper over it, and smooth it with 
awarmiron. When dry, the chalk must be removed, 
and the silk gently dusted with a white handker- 
chief. If a faint mark still remains, a second ap- 
plication of French chalk and lavender-water will 
generally remove it. If wax has fallen thickly on 
the silk, it will be better to remove it first very care- 
fully with a penknife. 

Preserving Mushrooms for Winter Use.—Peel small 
some freshly-gathered mushrooms, cut off the stems, 
and scrape out the whole of the fur, then arrange 
the mushrooms singly on tins or dishes, and dry 
them as gradually as possible in a moderately-heated 
oven; put them into tin canisters and store them in 
a dry place. 

Another way: Wash large buttons, lay them on 
sieves, with the stalks upwards, sprinkle salt over 
them to extract the water; when they are drained 
put them into a saucepan and set them in a cool 
oven for an hour, then take them out carefully and 
lay them by to cool and drain; boil the liquor which 
cemes out of them with a little sauce until reduced 
to half the quantity. Put the mushrooms into a 
clean dry jar, and when the liquor is cold, cover the 
mushrooms in the jar with it and pour boiling suet 
over it; tie the jar well down with bladder and store 
it in a dry closet. 

Nankeens.— Nankeens will keep thetr color if 
washed as follows: Put a large handful of salt into 
a vessel with a gallon of cold water; put the articles 
in, and let them soak twenty-four hours; then wash 
in hot lye, without soap, and without wringing. 

To Remove Stains from Mourning Dresses.—Boil a 
handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water until re- 
duced to a pint. Bombazines, crape, cloth, etc., 
need only be rubbed with a sponge dipped in this 
liquor, and the effect will be instantly produced. 

Polished Steel Articles, if rubbed every morning 


the rust has been suffered to gather, it must be im- 
mediately removed by covering the steel with sweet 
oil, and allowing it to remain on for two days; then 
sprinkle it over with finely-powdered unslaked lime, 
and rub it with polishing leather. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Rice Cakes for Breakfast.—Take boiled rice and 
stir in a large cup of fine wheat flour with a quart 
of the rice. Thin with sweet milk, into which you 
have stirred well-beaten eggs in the proportion of 
three eggs to a quart of milk. When of the proper 
consistence, add a little salt and a very little soda, 
and fry in agriddle. Send hot to table. 

To Wash Hoop Skirts.—Make strong hot suds, and 
then rinse the skirt up and down in this, rubbing it 
around the bottom with a soft brush. Repeat this 
process with fresh suds, and then rinse thoroughly 
in clear water; afterwards have- some moderately 
thick starch made, and dip the skirt in as far up as 
you wish, rubbing the starchin withthe hand. Then 
pin the skirt on a line by the binding, and let it dry. 
Select a clear day, but not too windy a one. 

Mrs. J. B. C. 

Excellent Cookies.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of 
butter, one oflard, one of sweet milk, three-quarters 
of a pound corn-starch, three-quarters of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar. Roll 
very soft. Mrs. D. J. 

Dear Gopey: Here are some receipts which I have 
never seen in your book. They have been tested 
and found excellent :— 

Coffee Cake.—One cup of butter, one cup of made 
coffee, one of currants, one of raisins, two of brown 
sugar, six eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two 
of cloves, one of soda, and three cups of flour. 

Lemon Pie.—One pint of molasses, two small 
lemons grated, one pint of water, one tablespoonful 
of flour mixed with a little water before putting 
with the other things. Stir all together, and boil 
ten minutes. Bake in acrust. Make four pies. 

M. A. H. 

How to make Cocoa.—In the first place, you must 
get the cocoa shells. These can be purchased of any 
tea or coffee dealer, but are not generally kept by 
grocers. Take a coffeecupful of these shells, and 


| put them in three pints of water; let them boil 


twenty minutes. Then put in a cup of milk, and 
boil up again. Boiling for a longer time does not 
injure it, only makes it stronger. The cocoa which 
is put up in papers, and usually called “ Prepared 
Jocoa,”’ has considerable oil in it which comes from 
the nut. Cocoa made from the shells is much better 
for dyspeptics, as it does not have that oil in it. 
Snow Pudding.—Half an ounce of gelatine, one 
pint of boiling water, three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar, the juice of two lemons, After it is 
thoroughly dissolved, strain it; as soon as it begins 
to thicken, add the well-beaten whites of two eggs; 
beat it for half an hour, and set it on ice, after 
putting in a mould or bowl. Make a rich, soft cus- 
tard, flavored with the lemon-rinds grated. Send it 
to table in the middle of the custard. 
Will be very giad to find a good and safe method 
of canning peas and corn. M. 
Mr. Gopry: Will some of your subscribers please 
furnish a good receipt for Graham bread, jelly cake, 
and white or bride’s cake? and greatly oblige, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
A LADY wishes a good receipt for the eradication 
of dandruffof which her hair has a superabundance. 
We have received inquires for Mustard Pickles or 





with leather, will not become dull or rusty; but if, 


Chow Chow. 
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Lvitors’ Gable. 


JEWELRY AND ITS LESSONS. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.”—KEATS. 


Tue poet was right. We have proof of itin the 
things around us, and most perfectly in the things 
above us. The heaven was not marred by the curse 
that fell on the earth through the sin of Adam. 

Light, in all its beautiful diversities, is a joy for- 
ever. The golden lustre of the sun, the silvery 
brightness of the moon, stars, meteors, and the mys- 
terious boreal lights in the northern skies should 
educate us to the glorious beauty of the Divine 
Love; and the manifestation of God's mercy in the 
rainbow has stamped the idea of light with beauty, 
because it gives the radiant colors that to the eye 
are essential in beautifying earthly things. The 
skies, when all the lights of creation are displayed, 


show the perfect contrast of variety in unity: their | 


shades are blended with a soft gradation that the art 
of man can never imitate. 

Nor can he imitate another exquisite variety—the 
green velvet covering of earth. And God’s promise, 
with its seal of the seven colors of primal light, 
holds good to the generations of his human chil- 
dren, and the seasons bring their tribute of beauty 
in the flowers and the fruits, the frosts and the 
snows that make the enjoyments of earth so varied 
as to embrace all climates and races of mankind, 

Here one important fact should be remembered: 


others are widely distributed over the earth’s sur- 
face, being found in every quarter of the globe. The 
settings for these gems are many and various as the 
tastes of their future owners, and are designed, 
modelled, and finished throughout of the finest gold. 


THE WORTH OF JEWELRY. 


We once heard a young married lady say that she 
loved diamonds above all things, and wished she 
could live with them. This Store offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for such happiness. Supposing that one were 
offered all the riches in these walls on condition of 
remaining but a single week with these only for your 
sustenance. Let an iron shroud be drawn around 
this edifice, and by the light falling through he lofty 
roof you could feast your eyes on all these lovely 
creations of men’s workmanship. How long would 
it be before you would willingly give all here for a 
crust of bread and a cup of water? In all this, we 


| must remember that the Creator has not intrusted 


| 


the adaptation of light to the eye is known; but | 
why light should be formed of seven primary colors, | 


so called, has never been discovered; nor the rea- | 


sons for their variety of tints, The wisest sage | 


knows no more of the purpose of Nature’s beauty 


of coloring than does the little child, Why should | 


the rose be red and the lilac purple—the lily white 
and the violet blue, except to heighten human en- 
joyment in the works of God? This would seem 
true were there only the visible world and its things, 
which God finished, for human uses. It is only when 
the inorganic world is opened before us, and we have 


a glimpse of man’s work in perfecting things which 


were left unfinished, that we begin to feel the im- 
portance of these types of lovely form and color in 
developing the intellectual faculties and the indus- 
trial capacities of men. 

Last month we promised our readers another visit 
to examine Jewelry, and learn from its perfection of 
workmanship to estimate the high value of the beau- 
tiful. But first let us examine the precious Gems in 
the “ Model Establishment” of Caldwell & Co., with 
which many of our readers are probably acquainted, 
Is it not a curious subject for reflection that the two 
largest Stores of Jewelry in the world should be 
found in the Quaker City? But we will not discuss 
this now. Let us look at the jewels which are the 
finest feature of attraction to young ladies in this 
magnificent edifice, filled with the beautiful and per- 
fect in art-workmanship. Here are many rich dia- 
monds; the largest, set in a ring, valued at $14,000. 
Next in value comes.the Ruby, the Sapphire, and 
the Emerald, followed by the Opal, the Amethyst, 
the Topaz, the Peridot, the Garnet, the Heliotrope, 
and Blood Stone, and the ample array of Agates, 
Onyx, Rock Crystals, ete. 

The first three enumerated are from the Orient, 
and especially from the country near Ceylon. The 
Opal is found chiefly in Hungary and Mexico. The 
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to men the power of making a single thing to sup- 
port life out of unorganized matter. 


WOMAN’S WORK, 


“These are my jewels,” said the Roman matron, 
as she led her young sons into the room where the 
wives of Roman Senators were flaunting theirjewels. 
Never was a better definition of woman’s important 
work of an educator given in so few words. Her 
work is to improve human nature in the living 
beauty of goodness, whilst men beautify unorganized 
matter. ‘Goodness is beauty in its best estate.” 
This personal goodness, the complement of all the 
virtues and accomplishments, should be the grand 
aim of life. The object of true philosophy is to dis- 
cover how this right way of life may be attained. 

The young mother with her new-born son on her 
bosom has in her keeping a jewel of more worth 
than all the diamonds in the world. If she is a true, 
tender, loving woman, she feels this; and she also 
feels herself utterly at a loss what to do with this 
precious gift of God. She has not been trained to 
understand the principles of her life-work. House- 
hold science is not taught in any school. As she 
thinks of the many diseases of her childhood, she 
finds herself as helpless as her babe in saving him 
from suffering. The laws of health are to her a mys- 
tery as dark as the Sphynx. She is an “ accom- 
plished young lady,” but has never been educated, 
because no men, and very few women, have consi- 
dered it necessary that a girl should be instructed in 
her womanly duties; “she knows these by instinct, 
or will know them when needed.” 

Who can examine the costly and curious jewelry 
in the establishment we have set before our readers, 
and not be struck by the trained abilities.of men? 
Genius and imagination have been impreved and 
guided by science, and thus knowledge and taste 
have made progress in perfection. But‘ has not 
every man in these establishments been trained and 
fashioned in his moral character by women, who 
were his first teachers? Is not man of more conse- 
quence than the dead matter he has moulded into 
such beautiful forms? Do not the women who have 
to mould the characters, form the manners, and 
stamp the first and the deepest impressions of God 
and Nature on mankind, need. to be educated for 
their work? 
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{ WE are sure the following interesting description 
of a lost art, its restoration, and the sugcess it has 
attained in our country will gratify our readers. 
The art seems specially fitting for ladies, and those 
who desire to examine specimens can call at the 
studio of Miss Lee, 1338 Chestnut St., Philad’a.] 


ILLUMINATION. 
A “LO3T ART’? RESTORED, 


One of the most noteworthy features of American 
civilization, at the present day, is the increasing 
love for the Fine Arts which pervades all classes of 
society. We have passed that period of our national 
life, at least along the seaboard and in our large 
cities, in which all our energies were taxed to the 
utmost in the struggle with the powers of nature, 
in subduing a wild and savage continent, and con- 
quering a position in the family of nations. This is 
now assured to us, and we have a little leisure to 
devote to the consideration and prosecution of mat- 
ters not absolutely essential to the existence of the 
body, but very important to the proper culture of 
the mind. 

It is doubted by many earnest sober thinkers 
whether the tendency alluded to is one of unmixed 
good. The extravagant cultivation of mere art for 
art’s sake, they say, will inevitably lead to an in- 
ordinate development of the sensuous element in 
our nature, and therefore eventually to a debase- 
ment rather than an elevation of our character as a 
people. And they point with considerable force to 
the decadence of the Greek and Roman empires as 
coexistent with the highest degree of cultivation of 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and histrionic repre- 
sentation. There is one branch of art, however, 
which is just now coming greatly into vogue, which 


has never been assailed by any such adverse criti- | 


cism, nor, indeed, could be with the least show of jus- 
tice. Werefer to ILLUMINATION. We should, per- 
haps, more justly speak of it as an art initself, rather 
than a branch of another art, so completely is it 
separated from all other uses of coloring in its his- 
tory, its objects, its methods, and its associations. 
Born of an intense veneration for the letter as well 
as the Spirit of the Word of God, accompanied by 
the desire to make it priceless in its material form 
as it Was in its spiritual truth and teachings, this 
labor of love filled up the leisure hours that matin, 
and vesper, and mass, and penance left in many a 
lifetime. In many a narrow, gloomy cell the blazon- 
ry on the holy page threw back a radiance scarcely 
of earth upon the patient cowled face that bent above 
it, as the unwearying fingers traced character after 
character in hues of unfading beauty. The consecra- 
tion, which it thus received in its infancy, has ever 
clung to it: Holy Writ, the lives of the Saints, or 
poetry of an elevated and generally of a religious 
character being the only kind of literature to the 
adornment of which it has ever been applied to any 
extent. Indeed, there is acertain stern convention- 
alism about it which, almost of necessity, precludes 
its prostitution to any base or even frivolous uses, 
The qualifications for a successful illuminator form 
a somewhat rare combination. As much depends 
upon accuracy of outline, there must be a firm hand 
and a correct and educated eye. A thorough know- 
ledge, theoretical as well as practical, of the rela- 
tions and harmonies of colors must be added to a 
natural appreciation of their mutual reactions and 
contrasts, in order to produce those brilliant effects 
which dazzle, but do not distress the eye, and which 
constitute the triumph of the art. But besides all 
this, in order to give intelligence, spirit, and unity 
of design to the composition, there must be a devout 
appreciation of the sentiment conveyed, and an intui- 





tion of the symbols best suited to convey it. Without 
these last essentials the artist’s work will be but 
dead glitter, and gaud, and tinsel, not illumination, 
It is not saying too much to hazard the assertion that 
all these qualities are united, some to a greater and 
some to a less degree, still all present, very noticeably 
in the artist of two works now upon our table, the 
“ Beatitudes of Our Lord” and “Nothing but 
Leaves,” illuminated by our fellow townswoman, 
Miss Jean Lee. The former of these, chromo-litho- 
graphed by the indefatigable Prang of Boston (to 
whom we are indebted for placing so many admirable 
reproductions of works of high art within the reach 
of persons of very moderate means), has been so long 
before the public that we feel weshall be speaking to 
an intelligent audience in mentioning its name to 
our readers, Never before have these precious utter- 
ances of our Saviour been surrounded by so much 
beauty of coloring, tracery, and imagery. The set 
forms a beautiful ornament for the table, and a still 
more desirable companion for the sick-room, and, 
being issued in separate sheets, can be examined by 
the invalid without fatigue. The second work is 
published in the book form, and consists simply of 
the few stanzas which appeared anonymously a few 
years since under that title, each verse occupying a 
separate page. The variety of leaves introduced in 
the margin, and the grace with which they are inter- 
woven are not less striking than their exquisite 
adaptation to the sentiment. That consisting of 
Autumn leaves we would call attention to as being 
especially brilliant and appropriate. This work has 
just been issued by that enterprising publisher, Mr. 
Ashmead, 724 Chestnut Street, and, for richness and 
depth of coloring, the handsome and substantial 
character of the binding, and general beauty of finish, 
reflects the greatest credit on his taste and energy. 
These are, however, at best but counterfeits of the 
original productions. Those of our readers who 
have been interested in this brief sketch, and would 
like to see the brilliancy of painting of this kind 
fresh from the artist’s hand, we would advise to call 
on Miss Lee at her studio, No. 1338 Chestnut Street, 
where we can assure them of a courteous welcome, 
and, if they have any true appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in art, an hour of sincere enjoyment. We under- 
stand that Miss Lee intends opening a Class in 
Illumination during the present winter. We can 
hardly imagine a more delightful way of spending a 
few hours each week, or a more fascinating and de- 
sirable accomplishment. We commend the oppor- 
tunity to such of our lady friends as find time hang 
heavy on their hands, or desire to add to their means 
of usefulness, and of contributing to the pleasure of 
those around them. For while yearsof patient self- 
denying study, in addition to native talents, would 
be necessary to produce another mistress of the art, 
as they have in this instance, yet a single course of 
lessons would put the pupil in possession of such a 
knowledge of its elements as would enable her to ex- 
ecute very satisfactory work, and, ifshe found herself 
possessed of the requisite taste, togo on and perfect 
herself by further practice. It is no longer a terra 
incognita as it was wnen Miss Lee first adventured 
into its domain. 


OBJECTS OF ART. 
PLINY’S DOVES. 


THERE is no particular story about Pliny’s doves, 
which is one of the finest and most perfectly pre- 
served specimens of ancient mosaic, and is now in 
the museum of the capitol at Rome. Four doves 
are represented on a vase drinking, and a beautiful 
border surrounds the composition, which is formed 
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of natural stones, so small that 160 pieces are con- 
tained in a square inch. It is supposed to be the 
very mosaic by Sosus, described by Pliny himseif 
(hence the name), as a proof of the perfection to 
which that art had reached in his day. He says: 
“There is at Pergamos a wonderful specimen of a 
dove drinking, and darkening the water with the 
shadow of her head; on the lip of the vessel others 
are pluming themselves.” It was found in Villa 
Adriana, in 1737, by Cardinal Furietti, from whom 
it was purchased by Clement XIII, 


THE PORTLAND VASE, 


The Portland Vase was found about the year 1580, 
in a sepulchre under the Monte del Grano, near 
Rome. It was deposited in the palace of the Bar- 
berini family until 1770, when it was purchased by 
Byres (the antiquary), who sold it to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. The Duchess of Portland bought it from Sir 
W. Hamilton for 1800 guineas, and at her decease the 
vase was bought in by the Portland family for £1029. 
The Portland Vase has been in the British Museum 
for many years. In 1845 it was wantonly dashed to 
pieces by one of the visitors to the museum ; he was 
sentenced to pay a fine, or undergo imprisonment, 
and the fine was paid by a gentleman anonymously. 
The pieces were afterwards put together so perfectly 
that one can scarcely detect a blemish, and the vase 
is still to be seen in the medal room of the British 
Museum, 


_— 


MARCH. 


SLAYER of the winter, art thou here again? 
Oh, welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh! 
The bitter wind makes not — victory vain, 
Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Welcome, O March! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’%s song, 
Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong! 


Yea, welcome March! and though I die ere June, 
Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 
Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear thy brown birds raise, 
Unmindful of the past or coming days; 
Who sing: “ Oh, Joy! a new year has begun; 
What happiness to look upon the sun!” 





“WOMAN’S KINGDOM.” 

Last month we referred to this “new novel by 
the authoress of John Haltfax ;” now we will give 
our readers a peep at the heroines, “twin sisters,” 
and a summary of their characteristics. 


“They were still young women—only twenty- 
six—though both, Edna especially, had a certain 
air of formality and authority which all schoolmis- 
tresses seem gradually to acquire. But they were, 
as might be seen at a glance, well-bred and well-edu- 
cated women; and Letitia was one of those remark- 
ably handsome persons of whom one scarcely sees 
half a dozen in a lifetime, and about whose beauty 
there cannot be two opinions; she would satisfy the 
artist eye and the poetical imagination of plenty of 
loveliness spiritual beneath the loveliness natural. 

“Edna, plain as she was—as noticeably so as her 
sister was handsome—had a certain character about 
her small, firm mouth, in her quick motions and 
active ways that she was a merry, busy, bee-like 
little woman; gathering honey all the day.” *¢ *.# 
** And then she was one of those who cannot be happy 
when others were not; she would have leaned over 
the edge of Paradise itself to drop a tender tear upon 
the poor souls in purgatory. 

* * . * 7 * + * 

“The Misses Kenderline were by no means strong- 
minded women, to fly in the face of the world and 
make acquaintance with or suffer themselves to be 
made acquaintance by any stray young man they 
happened to meet. They hada kote sense of deco- 
rum; but then it was the decorum of true womanii- 
ness, the simplicity of soul that sees no harm in 
things not really harmless; the swect dignity of 
maidenhood which feeling that, known or unknown, 
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met or unmet, there can be to noe woman but one 
man alone who is a possible husband, regards the 
rest of the men with a gentle kindness, a placid in- 
difference—nothing more.” 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A New Mepicrnz.—It is said of Hippocrates that 
when he arrived at the end of his long career, that 
he possessed but one medicine in which he placed 
any confidence. Unfortunately the secret of this 
was lost. “ But I have found it,” said the old French 
doctor, “ it is the goodness of a woman.” 

ENGLISH LADIES AT THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY.— 
It is reported that several professors of University 
College, London, have expressed their willingness 
to give courses of lectures to ladies, on the plan 
which has been carried out with such success at 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Clifton, and other towns. 
The lectures will be given under the auspices of an 
association, including many influential names, which 
is at present being formed. It is proposed to com- 
mence in February with two courses—a literary and 
scientific; but the scheme may be greatly extended 
next winter, 

Lieat Reavinc.--Dr. ‘Thomas Arnold, the re- 
nowned “ Master of Rigby,” gives the following 
opinion of the influence this literature exercises 
over the minds of boys. We hope the young ladies 
will not fall under the like censure should they at- 
tend English Universities. 


“As I believe that the English Universities are 
the best places in the world for those who can profit 
by them, so I think, for the idle and self-indulgent, 
they are about the very worst; and I would rather 
preter to send a boy to Van Diemen’s Land, where 

e must work for his bread, than send him to Oxford 
to live in luxury, without any desire in his mind to 
avail himself of its advantages. Childishness in 
boys even of ee abilities seems to me to be a grow- 
ing fault, and I do not know to what to ascribe it 
except to the great number of sic A books of 
amusement, like ‘ Pickwick’ and ‘ Nickleby,’ Bent- 
ley’s Magazine, etc. ete. These completely satisfy 
all the intellectual appetite of a boy, which is rarely 
very voracious, and leave him totally palled, not 
only for his regular work, which I could excuse in 
comparison, but for all good literature of all sorts, 
even for history and poetry.” 

Prana’s Crromos. “THE Bornoop or LIN- 
COLN.”—Mr. Prang has just issued a ohromo-litho- 
graph of this picture of Eastman Johnson's. “It 
represents a young boy, coarsely clad in homespun 
clothes, and wearing cowhide boots, sitting reading 
a book by the light of a log fire, at a big, open fire- 
place, in a Western backwoods cabin.” Most of the 
cabin is in deep shadow ; but the flames glowing on 
the hearth bring into relief the rude fire-place, the 
pots and pans hung above it, and finally the earnest 
intelligent face of the reader, in whose boyish fea- 
tures can be seen the promise of his future manhood. 
The subject is a popular one; and its beauty of exe- 
eution, and the brilliant concentration of the light 
upon the significant face will, we think, insure ita 
speedy and extensive sale. Chromos are at once 
cheap and beautiful; we hope the time will come 
when they will supersede, in the dwellings of our 
workmen, the tawdry pictures which alone have 
heretofore been within their reach. 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “ Miss Marshall”—“ Songs of Joy’’—‘‘ Ode” 
—“A Visit’—and “The Mother’s Love.” 

These we must decline: “Frater Mio” —‘“ The 
Belle’s Photograph”—‘ Our Little Babe’ (a sweet 
memory to keep in the hearts of the parents)— 
“Class Ode”—“ The Hind’—“ My Little Belle”— 
“ Monticello"—“* My Love”—" The Lost” and “One 
Meeting.” (There are some fine lines in this poem, 
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but it has faults of metre and rhyme; the writer 
shows promise of success.) 

The “Sketch” of “ H. H, H.” never came to hand, 
All articles, for which stamps were sent, have been 
returned. We thank Miss R. A. for her favor. 

To the author of “ Au Deuxiéme.” We addressed 
a letter to you, “‘ Miss H, M., Post-office drawer 374, 
Rochester, N. Y.,” and said letter has been returned 
to us as “ uncalled for.» Where can we address yout 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
WOMEN’S DRESS. 


Wits the dress of women we have an abundance 
of fault to find, although, as we are about to express 
our ideas upon the subject, we entertain serious mis- 
givings as to the amount of good we shall accomplish 
in the effort single-handed ; and were it not that some 
of their own sex had become cognizant of the fact 
‘that their mode of dress had serious objections at- 
tached to it,’”’ and had the good sense to censure and 
ery down the practice, we would hardly attempt to 
offer anything upon the subject ; but encouraged by 
this exhibition of sound judgment and thoughtful- 
ness on the part of the ladies themselves, we under- 
take the task, and, without being ambitious of the 
office of a man milliner, feel at liberty as a teacher 
of the laws of health, and an admirer of the sex in 
her more natural character, to give our opinion of 
those errors in dress that often deprive her of that 
admiration her real charms entitle her to. 

Allow us then, dear reader, to commence our cri- 
ticism: and first of “‘ that ‘rigid clothes line’ which 
borders the top of your dress, and, falling often full 
four inches below your shoulders, shackling and 
pinning your arms to your sides like a fowl’s wings 
trussed for the spit.” Not one lady in fifty is capa- 
ble of raising her arms over her head in a straight 
line with her body, and touch her hands “ fair and 
square” together there; her clothing is fashioned in 
such a manner as almost to render it impossible. It 
is with difficulty, even, that the arm is raised suffi- 
cient to arrange the hair, and this in a “ tight-fitting 
dress” cannot be accomplished without danger of 
splitting it asunder. And, furthermore, this mem- 
ber of the body is not only fettered in this direction, 
but is cramped and restrained in every motion it is 
capable of making. A woman cannot make use of 
her arms beyond a certain narrow limit, with any 
degree of comfort, or without fear of disarranging or 
damaging her apparel; she is, therefore, cautious 
and constrained in their use, and the muscles of the 
shoulder, the back, and the chest, which should fill 
out those parts in graceful roundness and symmetry, 
from the want of use have long since dwindled away 
—leaving apgular shoulders, prominent collar bones, 
flat and sunken chests. Mechanical contrivances 
and paddings of cotton batting are often resorted to, 
poor substitutes, indeed, for the wise provisions of 
Nature. This binding of the arms to the side is often 
productive of unsightly tumors in the tissue directly 
underneath the shin, and the knife has repeatedly 
been used for their removal ; all surgeons are aware 
of this cause of their very frequent occurrence ; but 
we will leave this portion of woman’s dress, and 
hasten to yet more important ones. 

There is one relic of barbarism yet existing among 
our American women—although some of the most 
intelligent repudis e it—that really seems to imply 
that “woman was sent into the world half made 
up,” to be improved ia figure and proportion by 
some French dress-maker. We allude to corsets and 
tight lacing. 





In what notions of beauty this style of dress took 
its origin, is not easy to discover. The angular pro- 
jections caused by a tightly-drawn corset is in di- 
rect opposition to the models of Grecian or Roman 
beauty. In the flowing robes of the Vesta, the Juno 
and Diana, every part is light and graceful. Nor can 
we discover in the representations of the Muses any 
habiliment which would lead us to believe they wore 
corsets or stays. It is said that the Jadies “‘do all 
their dressing to please the men’”’—to look beautiful 
and pleasing in their sight. This may be, but few 
men of common sense appreciate their efforts when 
directed towards the production of their wasp-like 
waists and boarded chests. Scarcely a girl of fifteen 
years is there in the land who has not imbibed a dis- 
position for these death-dealing contrivances, and 
no well dressed lady of any age can be found whose 
chest is not laced and bound up in such a manner as 
is killing her inch by inch every day she lives. With 
man, who has but little restraint from his clothing, 
itis found by experiment that the capacity of the 
chest for the inspiration of air is lessened one-fourth 
when clothed ; imagine, then, the impediment to the 
healthful action of the lungs of woman, with their 
bodies cramped and forced into one-half their natu- 
ral size. 

But we will not lengthen into a garrulous discus- 
sion upon the various points and aspects of the 
subject ; many are the times which it has been done, 
and many more are yet required; but suffice for us 
to say that the nature of the injury must be perfectly 
apparent to the most incomprehensive minds. The 
muscles of the chest bound down and crippled in 
their action; the lungs cramped into nothing, as it 
were—laboring, shackled, and with difficulty at their 
office of aerating the blood the heart forced to labor, 
surrounded and harassed on all sides by the com- 
pressed lungs; the blood forcing its way through 
the half-closed ves.<cls; the stomach crowded into 
one corner of the abdomen laboriously digesting its , 
contents; the liver pushed one way, the kidneys an- 
other, and the bowels crushed anywhere or in any 
direction they can find room to go, and everything— 
all the great machinery of the interior of the body 
cramped and pressed up into a miserable huddle and 
expected to perform their function—easily, health- 
fully, and naturally. This is the whole matter in 
its naked simplicity, scigntific words by the score 
would make it neither plainer nor more true, and 
yet many still think it absolutely necessary for the 
full development of women that at a certain age 
they should put on this “‘ badge of servitude,” suffer 
this martyrdom. ‘“ We were once asked,” says a 
surgeon of the present day, “‘ by a fond mother, as if 
it were a matter of course that the thing must be 
done, ‘When shall I put corsets on my daughter? 
‘When I put them on my horse,’ was the reply; a 
rude one, it may be thought, but not so. It was an 
abrupt expression, in strong language, of the horror 
felt that the beautiful frame before me so perfect 
from the hands of her Maker, was, on such a gross 
presumption, to be improved upon by a French 
dressmaker; and happily it effected what more mea- 
sured expressions might have failed to do.” 

Many women frequently answer to remonstrances, 
“I cannot do without them ; I must have something 
to support me.” Of course this is true, and “if the 
lower limbs were straightened out and encased in 
bandages and splints for the first twenty years o1 
life, so that the knee never bent, were those splints 
removed, we should not expect that an erect pos- 
ture could be maintained ; the muscles that were in- 
tended to do it by that time have dwindled away and 
lost their power, and only by continued efforts to 
that end could it be given them again. So, when 
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previous use of corsets, or when in a young miss an 
‘elegant tightly-fitting dress’ has wasted her spinal 
muscles, corsets do become necessary, and are very 
comfortable, too.” Men do not require corsets, and 
yet they have not a single spinal muscle that woman 
has not. Another point in lady’s dress requires 
notice, and that is the load of skirts and arrange- 
ments of different kinds that are suspended from the 
waist, inflicting a continuous strain upon the mus- 
cles of the back and abdomen. These, too, are kept 
in their position by tying them tightly around the 
body, compressing the yielding walls of the abdo- 
men, and adding “still another ‘ glory’ to the cate- 
gory of evils.” This, however, is becoming greatly 
improved by the use of skirt supporters, which, 
thanks to fortune, has in a measure superseded the 
old style. “They are a blessing to humanity,” and 
we advise every lady to procure one—a good one, or 
they are useless—at their earliest opportunity, and 
never be without it. 

Below the waist there are one or two faults of 
much importance, but we will make those the sub- 
ject of another number. 


| Kiterary Dotices. 


From CLAxTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladebphia :-— 

THE VON TOODLEBURGS; or, The History of a 
very Distinguished Family. By F. Colburne Adams, 
author of “ Chronicles of the Bastile,” ete. A well- 
told and amusing story of Nyack in the olden 
times, introducing its simple-minded Dutch inhabit- 
ants, and, as a contrast, a speculating Yankee bent 
on “reforms” of allsorts. A narrative ofadventures 
by sea finds a place in the story; we find, also, an 
account of the transactions of the great “ Kidd Dis- 
covery Company.” It is eminently an American 
novel. 

SILVER THREADS. By Harriet B. McKeever, 
author of “ Edith’s Ministry,’ ete. Miss McKeever’s 
works are characterized by earnest religious senti- 
ment, and she never lets pass an opportunity for 
striving to impress upon her readers the importance 
of heavenly matters over things earthly. The pre- 
sent volume, the first real novel, we believe, she has 
ever written, though she has penned several juve- 
nile works, does not differ in this respect from her 
previous writings. The story opens with a ship- 
wreck, from which a little child only is rescued. The 
events of this child’s life, including her adoption by 
her preservers, and her ultimate restoration to her 
own family, form the staple of the book. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M. A., F. R. G. S., author of the “ Albert 
N’Yanza’s Great Basin of the Nile,” etc. Ofall the 
novels which we have examined this month, this is, 
by far, the most attractive. Itis vigorously written, 
varied in incident, and every way worthy of perusal. 
The actors in the story, belonging to the coast of 
Cornwall, are carried, in the course of the narra- 
tive, to Africa, which country the author is well 
qualified to describe. The volume is dedicated “ to 
all boys from eight years old to eighty.” 

SEABURY CASTLE. By Cecil Hope. Aquietly- 
written story of English life, possessing a certain 
interest. The volume is tasteful in appearance. 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

FAIR PLAY. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. This romance receives its title from the fact 
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of a strong resemblance in certain points of the plot 
to that of “ Foul Play,” written by Read and Bouci- 
cault. Mrs. Southworth’s story was the first to ap- 
pear in print, and, now that itis issued in book form, 
she says: “ While I utterly disclaim all intentions 
to charge the distinguished authors of the last pub- 
lished of these works with any real ‘foul play,’ I 
feel compelled to state the order in which the two 
stories first appeared, to secure for myself and my 
own work fair play.” The story has for its heroine 
a strong-minded woman, who refuses to marry her 
lover while the present laws relating to marriage 
exist. The conclusion of the matter we can only 
learn when the sequel to this volume, which is pro- 
mised, appears. 

PETERSON’S NEW COOK BOOK; or, Useful 
and Practical Receipts for the Housewife and the Un- 
initiated. Containing nearly one thousand excellent 
receipts for cooking, together with much valuable 
information for housekeepers. 

From J. P. SkeLty & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NOTHING BUT LEAVES. By Harriet B. 
McKeever, author of “Silver Threads,” ete. ‘ No- 
thing but Leaves” is a book strongly religious in 
character, pointing out the difference between a mis- 
taken zeal in religion, which, burning brightly at 
first, dies away to nothing but ashes, and the true 
spirit of piety which is content to walk humbly in 
the path of duty, and which remains constant 
through all temptations and trials. 

HAPPY DAYS AT FERN BANK. A Story for 
Little Girls. By Emma Marshall, author of “Story 
of a Basket,” etc. 

GRETCHEN’S TROUBLES. A Story of German 
Peasant Life. By Alfred H. Engelbach. 

BERTIE AND HIS FRIENDS; or, Pilgrim Life 
on the Battery.. 

The publications of this house, chiefly juvenile, 
are characterized by high moral and earnest religi- 
ous tone. No parent need fear to place them in the 
hands of his child. The three volumes, whose titles 
we have given above, are attractive in appearance, 
and pleasing in contents. 

From Joun E. Porrer, Philadelphia :— 

AFTER THE STORM. By T. 8S. Arthur. We 
know of no author who writes with so single » pur- 
pose of benefiting the world as Mr. Arthur, What- 
ever proceeds from his pen is sure to be true to life, 
full of the highest morality, appealing to the noblest 
sentiments, and touching the heart. We bid the 
volume before us God speed in its mission of good 
to the world, and trust the life of its author may yet 
be spared for many years of usefulness. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXxtTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, PUTERSON & 
Broruers, and Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in 
English speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
Charles Wentworth Dilks. We find this book an 
exceedingly interesting record of travel and obser- 
vation, worthy of more extended notice than the 
brief paragraph we are able to devote to it. The 
author informs us he “ followed England around the 
world.” Landing at Norfolk, Va., after a brief sur- 
vey of the Eastern States, he crosses to the Pacific 
by the overland route, himself and Hepworth Dixon 
“being charged $500 to guard the United States Cali- 
fornia mail, with the compensation of the chance of 
being ourselves able to rob it with impunity.” 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California—each re- 
ceives his attention. From thence he sails to New 
Zealand, touching at Mexico, Panama,and Pitcairn’s 
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Island, thence to Australia, Ceylon, and, lastly, 
India. Asareason for the title of his book, he says: 
“If two small islands are, by courtesy, called 
‘Great,’ America, Australia, India must form a 
Greater Britain.” In giving a summary of this 
work, we cannot do better than make the following 
extract from his preface. 

“The idea which in all the length of my travels 
has beon at once my fellow and my guide—a key 
wherewith to unlock the hidden things of strange 
new lands—is a conception, however imperfect, of 
the grandeur of our race, already girdling the earth, 
which it is destined, perhaps, eventually to over- 
spread. In America the peoples of the world are 
being fused together, but they are run into an Eng- 
lish mould. Alfred’s laws and Chaucer’s tongue are 
theirs, whether they would or no. There are men 
who say that Britain in her age will claim the glory 
of having planted greater Englands across the seas. 
They fail to perceive that she has done more than 
found plantations of her own—that she has imposed 
her institutions upon the offshoots of Germany, of 
Ireland, of Scandinavia, and of Spain. Through 
America England is speaking to the world.” 

THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. Im- 
pressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bel- 
lows. Vol. 11. Dilke’s book of travels is interesting 
from the peculiar scrutiny which he gives America, 
her people, and her institutions. So is Dr. Bellows’ 
work equally interesting that he is investigating the 
countries of Europe and the East, becoming ac- 
quainted with the people of the old world, their 
habits, peculiarities, religions, politics, and agricul- 
ture; marking everything, in fact, wherein they 
differ from us, and recording the results in their re- 
lation towards civilization and moral advancement, 
which given social, political, and reiigious states 
show upon the people. The first volume of this 
work was issued some time since. The second one 
is now before us, the first chapter finding the author 
in Italy, from whence after chapters take him 
through Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece, back 
to Italy and Paris. This work is exceedingly inter- 
esting. Dr. Bellows is a cultivated and conscien- 
tious traveller. Nothing escapes his eye worthy of 
observation, and his reflections and deductions show 
deep penetration and undoubted wisdom. 

ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY. 
A Tour through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the 
Silver Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, au- 
thor of “*The Land of Thor,” ete. A third volume 
of travels claims our attention this month, having 
for its field the thinly-settled and almost unknown 
regions of the West, and written by the laugh-pro- 
voking, adventurous, irrepressible J. Ross Browne, 
whose journeyings not only in the West, but in Eu- 
rope, have made his name so familiar to all. Being 
published simultaneously with his report on the 
* Resources of the Pacific Slope,” a volume neces- 
sarily confined to mere statement of fact, and shorn 
of all fancy, we shall look for an extra treat in the 
* Apache Country,” expecting to find there all the 
fun that has been excluded from the more ponderous 
volume. He promises well in the opening chapter, 
saying: “I have now to offer a new programme of 
exploration and adventure, very different indeed 
from our last, but possessing peculiar charms in the 
absence of accommodation for travellers, and extra- 
ordinary advantages in the way of burning deserts, 
dried rivers, rattlesnakes, scorpions, Greasers, and 
Apaches; besides unlimited fascinations in the line 
of robbery, starvation, and the chances of sudden 
death by accident.” 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
By Lyman Abbott. With designs by Doré De La- 








roche Fenn, and others, The author of this volume . 


says: “ Believing Jesus to be the Incarnate Son of 
God, I have not written to advocate that article of 
the Christian’s faith. This is not a theolegical trea- 
tise under guise of an historical monograph. It 
contains no discussions of even fundamental doc- 
trines. To skepticism which still inquires, incredu- 
lously, ‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? there is no better answer than that of 
Philip, ‘Come and see.’’”’ Gathering together all 
data from every source, but relying particularly 
upon that of the Scriptures, Mr. Abbott has pre- 
pared a careful history of the life of our Saviour, 
embracing all particulars concerning his parentage, 
the country in which he dwelt, and the people by 
whom he was surrounded, that bear in the least de- 
gree upon the subject. The volume is numerously 
illustrated, and beautifully bound. 

NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the author of 
* Rachel’s Secret,” etc. An English novel of ord:- 
nary excellence. That it belongs to Harper’s L‘- 
brary of Select Novels is a sufficient guarantee that 
it is worth reading. 

From D, AprLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. A 
Statistical and Descriptive Summary of the Mines 
and Minerals, Climate, Topography, Agriculture, 
etc., of the States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains. By J. Ross Browne, aided by a Corps 
of Assistants. This volume possesses more the cha- 
racter of an official document than anything else, 
though its subject precludes all possibility of the 
dulness which we usually look for, as a matter of 
course, in literature of that character. Occupying 
about one-fourth of the volume is a Historical Sum- 
mary of Lower California, from its discovery in 1532 
to 1867, by Alexander S. Taylor. The preparation 
of this work must have been quite a trial to Mr. 
Browne, affording, as it did, no opportunity for racy 
descriptions, funny anecdotes, or humorous remarks. 
The book is, however, not only valuable, but exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

WOOD-SIDE AND SEA-SIDE. Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil, We are at a loss whether most to com- 
mend the poetical selections which comprise this 
volume, the graceful, spirited illustrations, or the 
exceedingly elegant style of printing and binding. 
The poetry, chiefly from English sources, is on sub- 
jects pertaining to nature; the pictures are most of 
them from designs by Birket Foster—and all con- 
noisseurs in art will know what that fact promises 
in the way of excellence—and the general appear- 
ance of the volume is in perfect harmony with its 
intrinsic excellence. 

THE VISION ; or, Heli, Purgatory, and Paradise of 
Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. Henry 
Francis Cary, A.M. With the Life of Dante, Chro- 
nological View of his Age, Additional Notes and 
Index. A need long felt in America has been a 
popular edition of the translated works of Dante. 
This need has been supplied by Messrs. Appleton, 
who have reproduced the latest edition of an Eng- 
lish translation. And now the works of the immor- 
tal Italian poet will find their way wherever lofty 
thoughts, sublime descriptions, and the language of 
sentiment and passion, all presented in the most 
faultless of verse, can be appreciated, 

ISAIAH; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, Designed for both Pastors and people. By 
Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. Two volumes of notes on 
the Old Testament prophets, the first on the Minor 
Prophets, and the second on Ezekiel and Daniel, 
have already appeared. This volume, on Isaiah, 
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presents the seme method of comment throughout 
as in its predecessors, and is, in fact, only a third 
volume of one work. A fourth, on Jeremiah, will 
complete the series. The notes exhibit careful re- 
search, and comparison with the original, «ad clear 
understanding combined with a conscientious desire 
only to render lucid whatever is obscure ; not to take 
away from, or add to, in any manner, the sacred 
writings. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. This, 
the fifth volume of this elegant edition of Dickens’ 
works, contains “Oliver Twist,” “Great Expecta- 
tions,” *‘ Bleak House,” and “ Pictures from Italy.” 
One volume more will complete the series. 

SERMONS ON THE FAILURE OF PROTES- 
TANTISM, AND ON CATHOLICITY. By the 
Rev. Ferdinand ©, Ewer, S. T. D., Rector of Christ 
Church, New Yerk. These sermons are published 
by request of the Wardens and Vestrymen of Christ 
Church. 

THE BETROTHED AND THE HIGHLAND 
WIDOW. By Sin Walter Scott, Bart. This volume 
belongs to Appleton’s cheap edition of the Waverley 
Novels. 

From CHARLES ScrinneR & Co., New York, 
through LirrincortT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CONSCRIPT: A Story of the French War of 
1813. By MM, Erckmann-Chatrian. Translated 
from the twentieth Paris edition. The works of 
Messrs. Erckman and Chatrian hold a high place in 
French literature, and a series of them has been 
published under the most appropriate title of “ Na- 
tional Novels.” “The Conscript” is an historical 
novel, eminently patriotic, full of noble thoughts, 
and characterized by its simplicity and irreproacha- 
ble morality. 

From M. W. Dopp & Co., New York :— 

WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE OF 
LIFE. From Dr. Martin Luther. Translated and 
arranged by the author of “ Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family.” We are assured that “the 
selections in this volume have all been freshly 
translated from Luther’s own German or Latin, 
with the exception of the extracts taken from the 
sixteenth century translation of the Commentary 
on the Galatians.” John Bunyan, into whose pos- 
session there chanced to come an old and worn-out 
copy of Luther’s Commentary on the Galatians, 
thus speaks of it: “This, therefore, I must let fall 
before all mea. I do prefer this book of Martin 
Luther on the Galatians, excepting the Holy Bible, 
before all the books that ever I have seen as most 
fit for a wounded conscience.”» While Jean Paul 
Richter declares : “ Luther stood in the midst of the 
electric tempests which he had enkindled, and for us 
cleared and unfolded them into pure air.” 

From the AuTtHor and Pusiisner, New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AFRANIUS, and THE IDUMEAN, Tragedies, with 
The Roman Martyrs, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Prof. John M. Leavitt. These tragedies and poems 
denote a highly cultivated mind, and a correct poetic 
taste on the part of their author. But the poetry, 
faultless in construction, and pleasing in character, 
seems rather the result of education and careful 
study; and lacks the fire and force, the pathos and 
sentiment evinced by true poetic genius. 

From Rosert M. De Witt, New York, through 
TURNER Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

OSCAR BERTRAND. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. Those who delight in the most sensa- 


. 





tional of fiction—who love te revel in the wonderful, 
the startling, and the improbable—will find in this 
volume something entirely suited to their taste. 

From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PvuBLICATION Hovssr, New York :— 

PHILIP ECKERT’S STRUGGLES AND TRI- 
UMPHS., A Story for Boys. By the author of Mar- 
garet Claire. 

THE BROKEN ROCK. By Kruna, author of 
“ Lift a Little,” ete. 

The publications issuing from this house ure al- 
ways of the highest moral tone, and calculated to 
be productive of great good. We can recommend 
the two volumes before us. 

From RosBertT Carter & Co., New York :— 

THE EMPTY CRIB: A Memorial of Little Georgie. 
With Words of Consolation for Bereaved Parents. By 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. This little book commemo- 
rates only the death of a little child, an event so 
common that the busy world is not usually moved 
by the memorial. The opening of the story, how- 
ever, will draw our readers to this beautiful picture 
of infancy in its power of giving happiness as well 
as its capacity of enjoying life. Thus the bereaved 
father begins :— 

“ Our little Georgie and his twin brother Theo- 
dore come to us on the ninth of July, 1863. The 
double gift of our Heavenly Father to us called forth 
peculiar joy ; and from that birth hour until this 
chill dark Sabbath night in whieh they were parted 
they never gave us one moment’s pain or displeasure. 
They never cost us any but tears of thankfulness. 
The twofold care was a twofold delight.” 

The death shadow on such a home of peace and 
joy is felt as darkening allhomes. Why should such 
a sorrow fall where faith, hope, and love kept watch 
over the treasures God had given? The “ Words of 
Consolation” are fitly given. It will take its place 
beside “ Agnes, or the Little Key,” in the homes and 
the hearts of bereaved parents, 

From Moore & Nis, Troy, New York :— 

DRIFTING AND STEERING. By Lynde 
Palmer. 

ONE DAY’S WEAVING. By Lynde Palmer. 

ARCHIE’S SHADOW. By Lynde Palmer. 

These three volumes belong to a series published 
under the general title of ‘‘The Maguel Stories.” 
They are not strictly children’s books, for, recording 
the events in the lives of young people just verging 
towards manhood and womanhood, they are more 
especially suited for readers who have reached that 
period. We have examined no books of their class 
this season that pleased us better. Lively in style, 
and full of amusement, they still inculcate the high- 
est principles, and are sure to produce a lasting 
impression for good. 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

GLOVERSON AND HIS SILENT PARTNERS. 
By Ralph Keeler. The literary resources of Califor- 
nia are yet to be developed. It is a virgin soil, but, 
beyond doubt, rich in elements that will some day 
materially increase the wealth of American litera- 
ture. This volume, the first novel we remember 
ever having seen as being strictly Californian in 
character and scene, is well written and interesting, 
and presents a not unpleasing picture of social life 
to those who have difficulty in imagining society in 
that region in any other than its rudest state, 

WORDS OF HOPE. A carefully compiled book 
of prose and poetical selections from the best au- 
thors. The first and second sections under the titles 
“God Chasteneth in Love” and “Trust in God,” 
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treat of those truths which comfort the heart in its 
deepest anguish. The third points to that Sympa- 
thizing Friend who has borne our griefs apd sorrows. 
The fourth tells us of the precious fruit which sor- 
row may bring forth in the soul. The fifth section 
speaks of “Children in Heaven; the sixth of 
“ Death,” and the seventh of “ The Eternal Home.” 

CHARLIE BELL, the Waif of Elm Isiand. By 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of “Good Old Times,” 
ete. “There is a period in the life of all boys, when, 
in the homely phrase of Uncle Isaac, ‘ they stand up 
edgeways.’ At this critical period, as streams are 
tinged by the soils through which they filter, so their 
character for life is in a great measure shaped by 
their playmates, the examples set before them, and 
the associations amid which they grow up.” Thus 
writes the author in his preface. This volume be- 
longs to the “ Elm Island Series,” and is a sequel to 
the story “ Lion Ben,” though it is of sufficiently 
detached interest to be read separately. 

From RosBerts Brotruers, Boston, through Tur- 
NER BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: Being the Reflec- 
tions and Recollections of a Member of the Profession. 
A cheerful, readable book, full of wisdom and plain 
common sense. Its author has made a life-long 
occupation of teaching, having become a dominie 
from necessity, as he tells us, but remaining one 
from choice. He has a full and perfect comprehen- 
sion of the requirements and abilities of*boys, and 
knows how to enter heartily into all their joys, 
sympathize in their sorrows, and from an exterior 
of apparent evil detect the inherent good that is in 
them. It is not only every teacher who should care- 
fully read this book, but every parent as well, and 
they will find themselves amply repaid. 

From Lorine, Boston :— 

JOANNA DARLING; or, The Home at Breakwater. 
By Virginia F. Townsend, 

THE BOY FROM BRAMLEY. By Virginia F. 
Townsend, Miss Townsend’s “ Breakwater Series” 
of tales, two of which are now before us, promises 
to be highly interesting. Whatever proceeds from 
this talented lady’s pen can be safely placed in the 
hands of a child, with full certainty that its infiu- 
ence will be of the best. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From LEonarp Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: December, 
1868. This number contains a notice of Sir Hugh 
Elliot’s Memoirs, an article upon Alfred de Musset, 
and a criticism, favorable on the whole, upon Robert 
Browning’s poetry. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: December, 1868. 
Blackwood keeps up its interest well. Beside the 
usual story and political article, we have a sketch of 
Commodore Anson’s expedition, a criticism of King- 
lake, and a spiey series of papers by Lever. 

From the PusiisHers, Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE: January, 1869. The 
opening numbers of this invaluxble ecleetic for the 
new year show a variety of excelience that perhaps 
no other magazine can offer. It is made up of “ every 
creature’s best;”* and the emphatic commemation 
of such men as Judge Story and President Adams is 
echoed by hundreds to whom it brings the pleasure 
of the week. To illustrate the diversity of its con- 
tents we may add that there are now publishing in 
it “ Phineas Finn,” Trollope’s last story, ‘‘ Lettice 
Lisle,” said to be by Miss Thackery, and “ A House 
of Cards.” There is usually one long article, the 





™ 


best that can be found in the quarterlies; and a 
number of shorter papers from weeklies like the 
Spectator and the Saturday Review. Littell has been 
steadily prosperous; and it amply deserves the great 
circulation it has attained. 


From the Eprror :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW: January, 1869. Thechief articles of this 
standard quarterly are a criticism on Rénan’s writ- 
ings, and the second of a series of papers on the 
“French Pulpit.” It is, as usual, excellently printed, 
and very suitable for binding. 


From Hosrorp & Sons, New York :— 

THE MOTHER AT HOME. Edited by Mrs. H. 
W. Beeeher. This is the first number of a new 
magazine, in‘ended to aid mothers in the education 
of their children. It contains articles by Rev. H. 
W. Beecher and Mrs. Stowe. The appearance of the 
magazine is highly creditable. We do not doubt its 
success i. a cause that will appeal to every family. 


From the AUTHOR :— 

ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, February 5, 1868. 
By John P. Gray, M.D., President. In this elo- 
quent and forcible address the relations of insanity 
to medicine are fully treated. The author’s expe- 
rience as Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and the thorough success that has crowned his 
labors, are a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 
It will be eagerly read by the many whose friends 
have profited by his skill. 

From CARLETON & Co., New York :— 

ONWARD. A magazine for American youth, well 
embellished, and the reading matter good. This 
magazine will be a great success. Captain Mayne 
Reid is the editor, and his tales for boys are of the 
kind that they like. 


Goden's Arm-Chair, 


MARCH, 1869. 

Our EMBELLISHMENTS.—The steel plate for this 
month is entitled “On the Tiptoe of Expectation.” 
This is a very pretty design, and will not fail to ex- 
cite admiration. 

The fashion-plate contains six finely finished real 
fashions. 

We give another of those crochet antimacassars, a 
diamond pattern, worked in colors. 

The extension sheet comes next, containing thirty- 
six engravings of every character suitable for ladies’ 
and children’s wear. 

The wood-engraving picture is illustrative of one 
of the sports of Easter. The simple-looking boy in 
the picture is the victim of a joke on the part of his 
companion, who has deen inducing him to squeeze 
an egg between the palms of his hands. It has 
slipped, and you see the result. 

On page 226 will be found a back and front view of 
a tight-fitting jacket for a lady. 

The illustrations in the work department will be 
found highly useful and ornamental. 

WILL those ladies who send us receipts be kind 
enough to write them detached from their letters. 
It will be seen from the many contributed receipts 
we publish that our plan is working well. We want 
to make the Lapy’s Book a medium by which ladies 








throughout our country may exchange receipts with 


each other. 
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A Goop regulation prevails on board the steamers 
from New York to Boston: there is no liquor sold. 
A couple of Philadelphians going to the latter city, 
were suddenly impressed with the idea that they 


would like some ardent, and presuming that, like all | 
sat Cae eee | ant to the household. 


other steamboats, there was a bar, they were in- 


formed that no liquor was sold on board. Meeting | 


with a New York friend, they told him of their dis- 
appointment. “Come along with me; you do not 
know the ropes.” Calling on the steward, he told 
him that the gentlemen were very sick, and would 
like some whiskey. ‘“‘ Walk this way, gentlemen,” 
She took them into a little apartment, and supplied 
their wants. On being asked what was to pay, re- 
plied, “Seventy-fivecents.” ‘Isn’t that rather stiff, 
John?’ inquired the New Yorker. “Oh no, sir. I 
charge forty-five cents for the whiskey, and, thirty 
cents for the advice.” They paid the doctor’s bill, 
and said nothing. While on the subject of steam- 
boats, has not every one noticed the wonderful like- 
ness prevailing between the stewardesses. They are 
all of the same color, a light mulatto, and all the 
same size, about two hundred and thirty pounds 
each. They might pass for a group of sisters any- 
where. 

Dear Sir: I cannot do without the Lapy’s Boor. 
Its perusal has grown to be part of my happiness, 
and I watch for its coming with more genuine eager- 
ness than I do that of any other guest, no matter 
how welcome he or she may be. R. B. D., Ky. 

McKrinny & Co., Fine art publishers, 1334 Chest- 
nut Street, have sent us a splendid lithograph head 
entitled “‘ Retrospection.” This engraving has re- 
ceived high commendations among the first critics, 
and is considered one of the finest ever offered to the 
lovers of art. It embodies the artist’s idea in that 
most beautiful of earthly objects, a beautiful wo- 
man’s face. The retail price is $3, proof impres- 
sions $5. 


Four first-class magazines for $6 50:— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - © «© «300 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - *= « 200 
Once a Month - - - ° e - 200 
Children’s Hour- - - + -« - 180 

$8 50 


We will send the whole four one year for $6 50. 


From “A Day at a Consulate,” published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, we copy the following. The author 
gives an account of the various persons who call! in 
the course of a day at the Consul’s office. A lady 
enters :— 


“* A veritable countess,’ whispered the Consul, in 
a scarcely audible aside. It soon appeared from the 
conversation that she was one of that unfortunate 
class of our countrywomen who have bartered 
wealth for a title. Her personal appearance was by 
no means prepossessing, but in her youth she had 
been an heiress with a hundred thousand in her own 
right, in the shape of a Southern plantation, with 
its chattels real and personal, upon which she her- 
self was the only incumbrance, uring a European 
tour she had met and married an Italian count, who 
— as is generally the case with such fortune- 

unters, a worthless adventurer, and who, after 
pes squandered a large portion of her property, 
had abandoned her in the most heartless manner. 
Since then she had been married de facto, if not de 
jure, several times, and had led an altogether irregu- 
lar life. In a state of society where so much latitude 
is allowed to the marriage relation, her character 
was not eae compromised; but it had reached 
that equivocal stage, when the more severe censors 
of social morality thought it prudent to subject it to 
a sort of informal quarantine.” 


“ SHORT AND Sweet.”—A baby, 








OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for March.— Every 
reader of Gopey’s Lapy’s Book should have a copy 
of this popular per-odical for 1869 as a regular visit- 
It contains more music (in 
the regular sheet form) and better music, than can 
be purchased in the usual way for four times the 
price. The Stream of Life Polka, in the March num- 
ber, is alone worth the cost of the whole number; 
The songin this number is also a beautiful one; and 
there is also a capital Allegro Marziale arrangement 
from Offenbach’s new and charming opera of Gene- 
vieve. For the benefit of pupils in their first lessons 
we are now publishing from month to month a series 
of easy arrangements of popular airs, with the fin- 
gers carefully marked, and without flats or sharps. 
The January number contained the universally 
popular melody of Captain Jenks arranged as.a 
Quickstep, and in the February number was given 
the equally popular Not for Joe, arranged as a Galop. 
This is a feature which can hardly fail to be appre- 
ciated, and will make the Monthly popular with 
every one who is just beginning to play on the 
piano, melodeon, or cabinetorgan. The usual music 
for mere advanced performers is also given. Now is 
the time to send in subscriptions to secure the vol- 
ume complete. Terms, $4 per annum, in advance. 
Single numbers 40 cents. January, February, and 
March numbers for $1, and three red stamps for 
postage. We also offer the following liberal pre- 
miums, for new subscriptions :— 

Music given away.—For every new subscription, 
with the money, #4, we send three beautiful songs, 
Down by the Whispering Sea, Do Not Forget Me, 
and What is the Use? comic song, as a premium; or 
three beautiful pieces, Surf Galop, as performed at 
Carncross & Dixey’s, Cavatina de Bellini, from Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and the Gilt Edge Polka, 

For every two subscribers, at $4 each, we send $5 
worth of new and fashionable music, which the par- 
ties ordering can select from our new catalogue 
which will be sent by return mail. Deducting this 
amount from the subscription, it gives the Monthly 
at #1 50 each to those subscribers, or 12 cents per 
number for $1 worth of sheet music. Could cheap- 
ness go further? Address J. Starr Holloway, Pub- 
lisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadel- 
phia. 

New Sheet Music.—C. M. Tremaine, New York, 
publishes these new songs. O Maggie, When the 
Sun goes Down! pretty song and chorus, by J. H. 
Ross, 35 cents. Belle of Fourteenth Street, 35. It 
Will not Do to Tell, ballad by Danks, 30. I Don’t 
Know How they Do it, But they Do, by Henry Tuck- 
er, 30. It is not Your business Why, 30. Society’s 
Spasm, sung at Wood’s Museum, 40. McFadden’s 
Picnic, comic song, 35, Tommy Dodd, in the style 
of Not for Joe, 35. Where the Roses never Wither, 
by Jas. G. Clark, with portrait of the author, 40. 

Also, Grecian Bend Mazourka, 40. Ixion Polka 
Redowa, 30. Captain Jenks’ Quickstep, capital easy 
arrangement, 20. Captain Jenks’ Quadrille, intro- 
ducing Captain Jenks On the Beach, and several 
others of the new popular airs, 50. Reign of Roses, 
Polka de Salon, by Hoffman, for a good performer, 
75. Minuet de Mozart, easy transcription by J. N. 
Pattison, 50. Genevieve Galop, from Offenbach’s 
new opera, 30. Barbe Bleue Polka, easy arrange- 
ment, 20. Barbe Bleue Lancers, 50. Barbe Bleue 
Waltzes, by Strauss, 60, Barbe Bleve Potpouri, in- 
troducing the leading airs from this now famous 
opera, 75 cents, 

Catalogues free to any address. 
addressed as above, to 


Send all orders 
J. Starr HoLioway, 
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ON TIGHT LACING, 


You are aware, young ladies, that by means of 
tight lacing, the waist of the female figure may be 
made to vie with that of the wasp, and to resemble 
the form of an hour-glass or the letter X, thus very 
much smeuertas its appearance. You have seen, 
porters, the statue of the Venus de Medicis, and you 
<now what a fright of a figure it has, in consequence 
of the model from which it was taken evidently 
never having worn a corset. 

The rose, however, is never without the thorn ; 
the most agreeable evening party has its drawbacks, 
And so there are, unhappily, some unpleasant results 
consequent on compression, at the expense of which 
a slender waist is purchased. 





IT MAKETH RED THE NOSE, 


The circulating fluid, from a disagreeable law of 
nature, is forced up into the head. ‘The color of the 
fluid is rosy, as you know. The delicate health at- 
tendant on tight lacing forbids it to adorn the cheek, 
and accordingly it is transferred to the nose, which 
its tint does not adorn by any means. Within the 
circle of the waist are comprised certain plaguy ves- 
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IT MAKETH ANKLES AND FEET TO SWELL. 


sels, whcse freedom from pressure is unfortunately 
required, When they are subject to any obstruction, 
as they are by close lacing, there is a vexations ten- 
dency in the ankles to swell, and the worst is, that 





a tight shoe only renders the disfigurement the more 
conspicuous. 

Young ladies have also some tiresome muscles, 
whose support is necessary to the spine. Their 
power is destroyed—what a pity this is!—by tight 
stays, and then the back assumes acurvature. How 
grievous that one cannot be at once slender and 
straight! 





THE HANDS INCREASE IN SIZE, 


Comfort must also be sacrificed to elegance, and 
the reduction of the waist occasions giddiness and 
headache. This perhaps alone would be a trifle, but 
lacing involves short life, and, as the contracted 
figure suggests a resemblance to the hour-glass, the 
ponegians suggests a warning to the contracted 

gure, 


Wovtp that some of the other female sovereigns 
would take example from the Empress of Russia. 
A foreign letter says :— 


“The short stay of the Russian Empress in Milan 
has been signalized by various acts of extraordinary 
munificence. It was a daily shower of gold as long 
as it lasted, but even Muscovite profusion has its 
limits, and the Czarina now bids farewell to the 
Lombard city after leaving, as a parting gift, the 
sum of $2000 to be distributed among the poor, accor- 
ding to the discretion of the Syndic. Only afew ey 
before she had made a donation of $1600 in gold, to 
be applied to the same use, and at Como $600. 


His Last Fotity.—A volatile young gentleman, 
whose conquests in the female world were number- 
less, at last married. “Now, my dear,’”’ said the 
wife, “I hope you’ll mend.” “ Madam,” said he, 
“you may depend on it, this is my last folly.” 


A aoop piece of ridicule of the snobbish parvenue 
set dress, we extract from a late novel :— 


‘‘T was dressed in the evening suit which society 
has economically arranged shall be equally adapted 
for preaching a sermon, conducting a funeral, receiv- 
ing company of the highest social position, or wait- 
ing on table, that is, a black swallow-tail coat and a 
white cravat. So, whether I was a preacher, under- 
taker, host, or servant, it would be hard to say.” 


A LECTURER was dilating upon the powers of the 
magnet, defying any one to show or name anything 
surpassing ts powers. A hearer demurred, and in- 
stanced a young lady who used to attract him thir- 
teen miles every Sunday. 

Ir is suggested that births should be published 
under the head of “ new music.” it would be strictly 
in consonance with some of the recent productions. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


AvuGustre VILLEMoT, who has just published a 
clever sketch of the vast taw.iiy of beggars, of which 
those little musicians form a branch, gave the other 
day, an amusing personal anecdote. A boy of about 
twelve, one of the real gamin de Paris type, asked 
him, on the Boulevard du Temple, for the usual 
little sou. ‘ Look here, shall I buy you a loaf?’ 
said Villemot, who dispenses charity on principle. 
“Oh, no, Monsieur, I have just had a very good din- 
ner at my aunt’sa, who is a kind old woman; but I 
have four sous too little to go to the Funambules 
theatre.”” Even Villemot could not refuse the half- 
pence to the gamin who expressed his heart’s desire 
with such frankness, 


—OneE of the most amusing cabals—a purely lite- 
rary one—was that got up by the students against a 

oet of the First Empire, glorying in the name of 

epomucéne Lemercier, because he had violated the 
unities. The students were as severely classical 
then as they are romantic now—behind the times in 
both cases—and they hissed the piece fiercely. Na- 
poleon I., hearing of the affair, took sides with the 
poet, and ordered that the piece should be played 
again, the director having hesitated about doing so. 
Again it was played, and again it was hissed. The 
Emperor got excited. “ Play it again; I will go and 
see it,’? he said. A number of friends accompanied 
him. The first two acts were listened to religiously. 
When thecurtain rose for the third time, the moment 
at which the hisses had broken out on the previous 
evenings, Napoleon leant forward to see whether 
the students still dared to confront their wish with 
his. A strange spectacle met his eyes. On every 
side, above and below, the spectators had produced 
nightcaps from their pockets, and drawn them over 
their ears, and were sitting with their heads nodding 
on their breasts. The Emperor burst out laughing, 
and the cause of poor Nepomucéne was /ost for ever. 


THERE are queer people in Paris: *‘ The Duc de M. 
is rich, but a miser. e dines in turn at the houses 
of his friends and relatives, and will walk five miles 
to save a cent. Returning from a visit a few days 
ago, he was overcome with fatigue, and fell asleep. 
On awakening he found his hat on the bench beside 
him with twelve cents in it, and a note in pencil at- 
tached soliciting aid from the compassionate.” 


Tue MAN-MILLINER.—A curious item of the man- 
ners and customs of the “fast set” in Paris has 
transpired. You are probably unaware that the 
grandes dames of the present age scorn the needles 
and scissors of dressmakers, and only consider their 
toilettes correct when emanating from the ateliers (the 
expression is correct, however absurd,) of a man- 
milliner, whose well-known shop in the handsomest 
street in Paris was honored last week by the visit of 
the wife cf an heir-apparent. Remark, that I by no 
means dispute the irreproachable taste displayed by 
this hero of the shears in the composition of the cos- 
tumes in which it is nowadays the good pleasure of 
the fair sex to be equipped for our conquest. It is 
their taste, not his, that appears to me doubtful in 
the “event in fashionable life’’ which Irecord. M. 
Worth has, it appears, a country residence at Sures- 
nes. Last Sunday this gentleman, in a shooting- 
dress — from the official costume of the master 
of his Majesty’s hounds, the Prince of Moskowa, 
and attended by six footmen, in all the pomp of 
powdered wigs, silk stockings, and gorgeous livery 
received at a tea, at five o’clock, a distinguishe 
party of duchesses, marquises, and countesses, whose 

istoric names are amongst the best-known in the 
great world of this capital. The party proved so 
agreeable that it is said this first essay is to be fol- 
lowed by others, and that the thés at the Pavillon de 
Suresnes will be recorded in historic annals as has 
been that offered by the Surintendant Fouquet to 
Louis XIV. and La Valliére. That entertainment 
cost its giver some thirty years of imprisonment. 
Let us hope that the Suresne teas at five o’clock to 
ambassadresses and duchesses will not diminish the 
list of the hosv’s customers, 


Pretty good for a man-milliner, 


Tue following extraordinary advertisement ap- 
pears in a French paper :— 

“A man much discouraged, and who wishes te end 
his life, is desirous of meeting with an English gen- 
tleman who will promise to settle 10,000f. upon the 
children, He will then place himself at the disposal 
of the gentleman to fight all his duels, mount the 





summit of a glacier, descend into the crater of Vesu. 
vius, or precipitate himself from a balloon.” 

Ir being mentioned that our members of Congress 
in order to “ retrench,” intend giving up the franking 
privilege, an exchange says, ‘** Then the millennium 
must be approaching.”” We only hope that the M. C. 
will refuse to give a frank to any person who may 
ask for it. It is mostly women from whom we re- 
ceive letters with an M. ©. frank upon it. They 
ought to be ashamed to ask for them, when the post- 
age on a letter is only three cents. We would not 
object if the sender of the letter were unable to pay 
the three cents, but it is not that class that sends us 
letters. Only a few days since we received a letter 
franked by a gentleman for whom we have a great 
respect. He is, we know, very tender hearted, and 
can refuse nothing when asked by alady; but ought 
not the lady to be censured for asking for three cents?’ 
worth ? 


WE should like very much to publish the name of 
this house :— 


“At the Working Women’s Protective Associa- 
tion, in New York, they are exhibiting a cloak that 
required thirty days to finish the embroidery on it, 
and in which one hundred and eighty skeins of thread 
were used. For that amount of skilful labor and 
time, only twelve dollars were paid by a prominent 
Broadway house.” 

Dear Sir: I cut the inclosed from a New York 
paper :— f 

* John Quincy Adams, though a member of a Uni- 
tarian parish in Massachusetts, held a pew in the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Washington, of 
which he was a trustee, and there he worshipped 
until his death. in a violent snow storm, I saw him 
wading to church, one Sunday, with the snow up to 
his loins, and he was one of the seven persons who 
composed the congregation that morning. He never 
communed in the church.” 


There is a little mistake about this, for your cor- 
respondent sat in the Unitarian Church with Mr, 
Adams many a Sunday. Said church was held over 
a bath-house, and the pastor was the Rev. C. M. 
Little. This was while Mr. A. was Sccretary of 
State under Mr. Monroe. A. B.C. 


More Britise Justice.— “Several young ‘ gen- 
tlemen,’ including two military cadets, were charged 
with having been guilty of riotous conduct at a pub- 
lic house. hey did damage to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, One was discharged, and 
the others were ordered to find bail for their future 
good behavior. Now, mark the contrast ! 

“ Yesterday week, Riehard Jones and Sarah Wil- 
liams pleaded guilty to stealing a bottle of brandy 
and were sentenced, the first to seven years penal 
servitude, and the latter to six months imprison- 
ment. In the first case $150 worth of goods destroyed, 
and the other about #2 worth of liquor taken; the 
first one let off, and the second gets seven years’ im- 
prisonment ; the latter even pleaded guilty, saving 
time and expense to the court.” 


THE Premium Bustness.—We are one of the very 
few magazines that does not attempt to buy sub- 
scribers. We say buy because the offer of premiums 
is simply an attempt to purchase subscriptions. 
That our course is approved of let our subscription 
list show. The money that other publishers spend 
for their premiums we put upon our magazine. 
Think of our cireulation. In one year we send out 
one million three hundred and twenty thousand 
books. 

How To reEpvwcsE the temperature of a dining-room: 
Bring a friend home to dine some afternoon, when 

your wife wishes to dress early to go to the opera. 
he coolness with which yourself and friend will be 

— will give a refrigerating tone to the whole 
ouse, 
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JUVENILE! DEPARTMENT. 


BASKET, 


TAKE as much card-board as you require, accordin 
to the size you want your basket to be, and wit 
compasses make two circles, one for the bottom and 


Fig. 1. 


ne: 


_—— rr 





the other for the outside (Fig. 2) ; divide the outside 
again into eicht equal parts, and cut round the edges 
equally at the corners, and fix the whole together 


Fig. 2. 


with a littlegum. It will make a pretty card basket 
with the addition of a thin slip of gold paper round 
the edge asin Fig.1. The handle is made of a long, 
narrow strip of card-board, bent over and fixed to 








the outsides of the centre, and also ornamented with 
a thin slip of gold paper round each edge. 


ALUM BASKET. 


In making this kind of basket sometimes the crys- 
tals will form irregularly, even with the greatest 
care. The plan is to dissolve alum in a little more 
than twice as much water as will be necessar; for 
the depth of all, including the handle, putting in as 





much alum as the water will dissolve ; when it will 
take no more it is then called a saturated solution 
of alum. In this state it should be poured into a 
saucepan or earthen jar, and slowly boiled until it 
is nearly half evaporated. The frame of the basket 
may be made in any shape you please, of small wire, 





woven in and out like basket work ; a rough surface 
may be produced by winding it all over with worsted 
or thread. The basket should then be suspended 
from a small stick, laid across the jar in such a way 
that both it and the handle will be covered by the 
solution, afterwards allow it to dry in a cool place, 
where not the slightest motion will disturb the for- 
mation of the crystals; as the water cools, the alum 
becomes incrusted, and rests on the basket. Bright 
yellow crystals may be produced by boiling gamboge 
or saffron in the solution, and purple ones by a simi- 
lar use of logwood, the color, of course, being more 
or less deep, according to the quantity used; sul- 
phate of copper will also produce beautiful blue 
crystals, but great care is necessary in using it. 
tis the best way to strain the solution through 
muslin before it is boiled, to have the alum crystals 
very clear and pure. 
The crystals are always liable to break off, and re- 
quire great care in their preservation, which is worth 
attention, if you succeed in making a perfect basket. 


GAME. 
THE WEAVER. 


All the players, except two, stand in a circle, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, and raising their arms 
as high as possible so as to allow the other two, re- 
spectively called the Shuttle and the Weaver, to 
easily pass under them. The Shuttle begins the 
payee by entering the circle by one arch, quitting it 

y the next, and re-entering it by the next, a move- 
ment closely followed by the Weaver, who endeavors 
to catch the 4ying Shuttle, and this they both con- 
tinue to do, until in the heat of the flight and pursuit 
they either fail to enter and quit the circle by alter- 
nate arches, or the Weaver succeeds in arresting the 
fugitive, whea the circle of my lower their arms, 
demand the payment of a forfeit from the offending 
party, select another Weaver and Shuttle—the for- 
mer ones taking their place in the “ ronde’’—and the 
game commences, 


THE PROPORTION OF THE FEET TO THE Bopy.—M. 
Bonomi has been measuring the Venus de Medici. 
He finds that allowance being made for her position, 
her height is about 5 feet 2 inches (the actual height 
of the statue is 4 feet 11 inches), while the foot is 
exactly 9 inches long, rather more than one-seventh 
of the whole height. This does not quite agree with 
Vitruvius, who gives one-sixth of the height as the 
peoper length of the foot; but it agrees with the 
measurements of all the best statues. The greatest 
wicth of the foot is 334 inches—. e., one-eighteenth 
of the height. Were, then, says Bonomi, we have a 
rule for shoemakers and for shoe-wearers. Any lady 
who compresses her foot below these dimensions is 
not only giving herself pain, but is putting herself 
* out of proportion.” 


ENAMORED writing-master (to young lady pupil): 
“Tcan teach you nothing; your hand is already a 
very desirable one, and your I’s (eyes) are the most 
beautiful I ever saw.” 


A CANDIDATE for Parliament recently sent a pine- 
apple to an elector of Merthyr, England. The elec- 
tor, after a good deal of consideration, asked a friend 
next day to come and have a shoulder of mutton 
with him; when the friend, who seemed to know a 
little more about the cookery of vegetables, was 
greatly astonished to find the old miner had boiled 
the pine-apple with the mutton. 

WEBSTER AND Buiitz.—Our anecdote about these 
two gentlemen published by us originally over a 
year since is now going the rounds of the press. 

Srr WALTER Scort’s son, who bore his father’s 
name and succeeded to his title, used to say, and it 
is believed with truth, that he never read a line of 
his father’s works. 

We don’t believe it; and if it is true, he ought to 
be ashamed of himself. 

Tue pleasantest things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts: and the greatest art in life is to have as 
many of them as possible. 
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HINTS ON GARDENING. 

PLANTS in rooms will now require considerable at- 
tention to keep them in health and vigorous growth. 
The sun is now gaining power, and, as the weather 
becomes milder, the plants should have the fresh 
air whenever the temperature will admit of opening 
the windows; more frequent watering will also be 
necessary, 28 well as sprinkling or, still better, 
syringing the foliage with a plant-syringe. Those, 
who have followed our directions in February, are 
doubtless now enjoying the result in an increased 
stock of plants, which will be ready to set out at the 
proper time in the garden. Considerable attention 
is now paid to the ornamental foliage plants, The 
effect produced by a judicious combination of these 
in beds, ribbons, or other devices, forms one of the 
most beautiful features in Ornamental Gardening. 
The following are all desirable for this purpose: 
Achyranthus, Alternantheras, and Coleus varieties, 
Centauria, Pyrethrum, Gazania, these are propagated 
from cuttings. The following can be raised from 
seed, and are also quite effective for the same pur- 
pose: several varieties of Amaranthus, Canna, Euphor- 
bia, Japanese Maize, Perilla, and Ricinus. Latterly, 
much attention has been paid to the improvement 
of the Geranium, and we have now an almost end- 
less variety, all of which owe their origin to the 
Common Scarlet or Horse-shoe Geranium, known 
now as Zonale varieties. Among the Tri-color section 
remarkable for beauty of foliage, Mra. Pollock is the 
most distinct, with a rich zone of bronze and crim- 
son edged with yellow. Among the Bicolor section 
Mountain of Snow, pure white margined foliage, and 
Golden Cerise Unique, with golden edge, are desirable 
varieties. A strikingly ornamental plant is the Colo- 
casia Esculentum, with its immense, beautifully 
formed, and veined leaves. We could not supply 
one-tenth of the demand last season for this plant. 
The Tritoma Uvaria Grandiflora is also a very at- 
tractive plant, with its magnificent spikes of rich 
orange-red flower tubes. The Pampas Grass, as an 
ornamental featurein a lawn or garden, not only for 
its foliage but also for the beauty of its long terminal 
silvery plumes, cannot be excelled. We have also 
a new variety called Roseum, the tips of the plumes 
being tinged with rose. But we must close our notes 
on plants this month, 1s we wish to say a few words 
on vegetables, so indispensable in every household. 
With a proper attention to vegetable diet, there 
will be less complaints of indigestion and other ills 
that flesh is heir to. We will briefly notice a few of 
the most desirable which should be in every Family 
Kitchen Garden, 

Lesher’s Mammoth Asparagus is the largest and 
finest that comes'to the Philadelphia market. A bed 
of 100 roots properly planted (three feet apart) will 
supply a family every spring for twenty years with 
this delicious and healthy vegetable. We will for- 
ward 100 roots (with necessary directions for plant- 
ing) by mail for #2. The Giant War Bean (one of 
our introductions) has become popular, and deser- 
vedly so. Twenty poles of this variety will supply 
a family with an abundance of fine large pods, which 
cook as tender as marrow, perfectly stringless. Per 
packet 25 cents. Simon’s Early Beet will leave no- 
thing more to desire in this line. It is good not only 
early, but also for late use, for which purpose it can 
be sownin July. Dreer’s White Solid Celery is solid 
andofa fine nutty flavor. Sois Turner’s Incomparable 
Dwarf. Among Peas, Dreer’s Extra Early is the ear- 
liest and most productive. Tom Thumb gnd McLean’s 
Little Gem are the most dwarf; the latter a wrinkled 
variety of fine flavor. The Tomato can be used in 
80 many various ways as to become almost indis- 
pensable, The Extra Early, Cook’s Favorite and Tilden 





can safely be recommended. A ten cent paper of 
each is sufficient for the largest family. Among 
Melons, the new Musk Melon, called the Casabar, is 
desirable, not only for size, weighing from ten to 
fifteen pounds, but also for its exquisite flavor and 
keeping qualities ; in packets at 25 cents, The latest 
sensation in the vegetable line is the Early Rose Po- 
tato, so wonderfully productive. We have a limited 
stock of the genuine article, and will forward one 
pound by mail for $1, or three pounds for #2. 

We have extended these notes further than we in- 
tended, and must refer our readers for any further 
information on this subject to Dreer’s Garden Calen- 
dar for 1869, 132 pages illustrated, which will be 
mailed to all who inclose a postage-stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENDERSON, December 28, 1868. 

Mr. Gopery: A voice from Old Kentucky greets 
you with a happy New Year, although the greeting 
will not meet you until the first of January has past. 
I write this little letter to let you know what warm 
friends you have in this dear bird’s nest, Henderson. 
The Lapy’s K has been my warmest friend and 
most intimate companion ever since I was four years 
old. Welldo I remember, when too small to grasp 
the knowledge in its pages, I would sit for hours 
and wonder at the beautiful pictures Mr. Godey was 
always sure to send; and now, as a young lady, I 
sit enchanted by the pictures and delightful reading. 
I can scarcely await its coming from month to 
month, so anxious am I to finish the many continued 
stories. Mr. Godey, if I thought you would be in- 
terested, I would write you a little about my beauti- 
ful home, and then I know you would be glad to 
hear that your book had found a home among us 
Western folks. Even while I sit vritiog my little 
sister scans with eager eyes the poetry in he volume 
of eighteen fifty-seven, and my baby sister often asks 
if the Lapy’s Book has come. erry Christmas 
has passed with all its pleasures, and the garment of 
snowflakes he threw over the earth has gone with 
the gladsome old monarch. Now the raindrops pat- 
ter, patter on the roof, and their tinkling sound 
woos gentle slumber to my eyelids, but before I say 
“ good-night,” let me a“ “Hurry up the January 
number, and be sure to Jet us hear from you soon 
again.” Good-night and pleasant dreams, 

Your firm friend, 

Tue Toledo Blade (Toledo, Ohio).—The inimitable 
Petroleum VY. Nasby publishes this paper, and it is 
a good paper, independent of the contributions of 
Petroleum, The proprietors advertise that they will 
club with the magazines and with other papers. We 
wish the Blade great success. We stated in our last 
number that it is the duty of every one to take the 
paper that is published in their own vicinity. If 
you can only take one publication take your own 
town or county paper, then, if you can afford a 
magazine, take the Lapy’s Book. 

A RULE that ought to work both ways: “ I wish 
you would not give me such short weight for my 
money,” said a customer to a grocer, who had an 
oo bill against him. “And I wish ate 
wouldn’t give me such long wait for mine,” replied 
the grocer. 


K. H. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Sunday Dis- 
patch says: ** Wedding presents to hire’? was for- 
merly displayed in jewellers’ windows in that city. 

‘Ir is very difficult to live,” said a widow, with 
seven girls, all in genteel poverty. ‘‘ You must 
husband yourtime,” saidasage friend. ‘“I’d rather 
ong some of my daughters,” answered the poor 

ady. 


A New Coror.—Caroubier is the latest rage in 


' Paris. Itis a red, 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H, Hopss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia, 
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Tue above design is a plain and ordinary kind of | 
building, simply having those necessary parts com- | 


mon to all houses, with a porch, bay, and projecting 
wirdow, with a hood projecting over a twin window 
in the front. The plan is so arranged as to give it 
the appearance of largeness. Observe its propor- 
tion. The pitch of the roof, size of the windows, 


FIRST STORY. 


and general effect of the whole is the result of its | 


proportion. 

All can see, if they wish, a number of houses with 
equal amount of ornament, that look common, 
cheap, and meagre, so very much depends on the 
style in which they are done. We wish to caution 
those who are building houses from our plans, not | 
to add to the heights, nor take away from them, or 
make any alterations without consulting us about 
them, as we insure handsomely proportioned build- 
ings if builders are not allowed to trifle with our 
proportions. A foot higher seems but little, but it 
makes the roof lewer in appearance, and throws the 
whole out of law and harmony. We are contin- 
ually called upon to remedy some defect in propor- 
tion caused by the builders. 

People, who are not versed in the true peosieee 
of design, think every part of a building should be 
of equal beauty. If so, the design would be meagre. 
Some feature must be predominant and strong, and 
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obtained. A brilliant effect in colors cannot be got 
without contrasts, neither can the artistic in houses 
be had without playing a game with contrasts, har- 
mony, and keeping in the design. The above house, 
built of frame in very good style, will cost between 
$3000 and $4000, with marble mantles, heaters, bath, 
and closets, 











SECOND STORY, 


First Story.—A hall, 6 feet wide; B parlor, 15 feet 


by 23 feet 9 inches; © sitting-room, 13 by 13 feet; D 


dining-room, 15 by 21 feet; 
feet 9 inches; F G porches. 

Second Story. — 
inches ; I chamber, 13 by 
feet; K chamber, 13 feet 
6 feet wide. 


2 kitchen, 13 feet by 11 


chamber, 15 feet by 23 feet 9 
re 


13 feet ; J chamber, 15 by 21 
by 14 feet 9 inches; L hall, 


Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some one says that nobody enters a second mar- 
riage with the same reverence, or carnestness, or 
ardor with which he contracted the first. He is 
older and colder; familiarity with the estate has bred 
indifference ; the being at his side is not a trembling, 
pure little soul, whom all his strong chivalrous na- 
ture rushes forth to protect, but a nice sort of per- 





something must be weak, or such a result cannot be 


| that his linen is 


son, who is going to look after his servants, and see 
ept in good order, 
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A DOCTOR’s advice about suppers :-— 


“Tean safely advise you to avoid suppers. This 
is invariably my advice to my patients. Whatever 
modification of diet may be rendered necessary by 
particular circumstances, I know of none which can 
make necessary wholesome the habit of a sup- 
per before retiring to bed. Always go to bed with an 
empty stomach, and keep in mind that sleep is the 
appointed means for restoring the nervous energy 
which has been expended during the day. Althou 
organic life is never entirely suspended, sleep is the 
grand means of restoration of power to the organs of 
the body and mind. I need not specify particulars ; 
we know that respiration and circulation are con- 
tinued during sleep, and some other minor processes, 
but with diminished activity. Undoubtedly , the 
usual time of sleep in the night is very unsuitable 
for the active performance of digestion; and, as- 
suredly, its organs require rest and cessation from 
functional labor, and ought to have it, especially at 
that time, 

“The sleep of those who indulge in suppers is not 
of that refreshing kind which is enjoyed when the 
hard-wrought stomach is at rest. You will find, too, 
that when the stomach has had perfect rest dusiog 
your night of sleep your breakfast will be, as it ough 
to be, the most enjoyed meal of the day. Again, you 
may consider it as a certain proof of imperfect health 
when you do not enjoy your breakfast. During my 
long practice in stomach complaints I have found it 
the most common circumstance of dyspeptic patients 
that they chiefly desire to eat at bed-time. Depend 
upon it the indulgence of that desire becomes one of 
the most effectual causes of prolonging the disorder 
of the stomach.” 

A Noste Covurie.—The Emperor Napoleon has 
been very polite to the Count and Cour#ess Gir- 
genti. Now, it is well to know who these people are. 
The count is a younger brother of the ex-king of 
Naples, that worthy descendant of Bomba the Cruel, 
and who bid fair, had not Garibaldi interfered, to 
rival his father in his oppression of his subjects— 
and his wife is the daughter of that most chaste 
Queen, Isabella of Spain, since deposed by her sub- 
jects, who, to show their contempt of her, burnt her 
picture in the public square, and dragged her statue 
through the streets. Such is nobility! 


CavuTion.—We are often asked for a depilatory. 
We always decline sending, because there is nothing 
that will permanently remove hair without danger 
to the skin, A case in point :— 

“A young lady of Indianapolis recently used cor- 
rosive sublimate to remove a light moustache on her 
upper lip. The application proved unexpectedly 
successful, for it ramoved the moustache and a por- 
tion of the lip besides.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.”’ Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
8 post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 


Mrs. C. C. R.—Sent gloves December 234. 

E. J.—Sent zephyr 23d. 

Mrs. J. H. M.—Sent gloves by Adams’ express 23d. 
Mrs. J. A. A.—Sent gloves January 4, 1869. 

Miss S. A. O.—Sent articles 4th. 

J. F. B.—Sent gloves 4th. 

Mrs. W. R.—Sent lead comb 4th, 


R. E,. V.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Mrs. J. H. C.—Sent zephyr, etc. by Adams’ ex- 
press 4th, 

Mrs. W. J. R.—Sent box of goods by Adanis’ ex- 
press 7th. 

E. P.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 7th. 

Mrs. L, A. H.—Sent Grecian cur! 14th. 


Mrs. J. E. T.—Sent articles 20th 
Mrs. W. C. M.—Rubber gloves cost $2 50 and $3 50 
— pair; the latter have gauntilets. 


. M. 5.—One question we cannot make out, and 
don’t know the origin of the other. 

F. L. V.—Never trimmed with white. 

An Old Subscriber.—We never repeat, and to do 
what you ask would cost us over $700. 

George Harry.—Your first question, ‘ What is 
payed an author for a fool’s cap of common compo- 
sition?” is hard to be understood. In our younger 
days the common composition of a fool’s cap was 

vaper, but we never knew what was payed for it. 
our second question has been answered in the Book 
twenty times. 

J. B.—* Papier Fayard” is a great relief. 

Ettie H.—* What is the proper age to get mar- 
ried?’ We presume when some one asks you. 

L. D.—The opera cloak must of course be thrown 
off before entering the room, 

Lou.—Young ladies can attend parties after they 
are engaged. 

Jessie.—We cannot decide at what age a lady is 
considered an old maid. 

Subscriber at Hamburg.—The portrait you ask 
for will be given in July, 1870. 

Mary D.—The French name is Immortelles. 


*f HFrshions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvtnG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, manti!- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country, 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

The Publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trane- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
’ Fashion Editor does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice, ; 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

y «g. 1.—Dress of green silk, trimmed with a row 
of heavy knotted fringe and three cross-cut bands 
bound with satin. Plain corsage and coat slecre 
trimmed tocorrespond. Black velvet cloak without 
sleeves, trimmed with satin; satin belt, and a large 
satin bow and ends in back. Green silk bonnet, 
trimmed with white lace, roses, and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of mauve silk, with an under- 
skirt of a lighter shade. The underskirt is trimmed 
with five narrow pinked-out ruffles. The upper skirt 
is cut in deep scallops, and left open nearly to the 
waist, trimmed with ruffies, Low square corsage ; 
coat sleeves. Black lace cape, fastened by a satin 
bow. Hair heavily crimped, and ornamented with 





a headdress of purple flowers and black lace. 
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Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of wine-colored Irish pop- 
lin, made with two skirts; the upper one puffed, 
the puffs divided by a quillingof satin. Heavy black 
corded silk cloak, trimmed with lace and satin 
pipings. Black felt hat, trimmed with color to 
match the dress, 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress, made in the Watteau style. 
The underskirt of white silk, edged with a flounce, 
with a plaited quilling above it. The upper dress is 
of tulle, looped up with sprays of roses and leaves. 
The neck is finished with a wreath of flowers, which 
also forms the sleeves. Hair rolled, and finished 
with a wreath of roses fastened with a ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of black silk, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with three 
quillings of blue silk; the upper skirt forms a pan- 
nier in the back, looped up with bows of blue silk. 
The front is cut-in the apron form, and is made en- 
tirely of blue silk. Corsage and sleeves of blue; 
small black silk cape worn over it. Bonnet of white 
uncut velvet, trimmed with a white plume and blue 
flowers inside of the brim, and extending down on 
the lace string at one side. 

Fig. 6.—Boy’s suit of Havana brown cassimere, 
made with pants and blouse. High boots of black 
kid. Straw hat of the same color as the suit. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of steel-colored Irish pop- 
lin, made with two skirts, The upper one is trimmed 
with a band of blue plush, and looped up with ro- 
settes and tassels of the same color. Polonaise of 
the same, puffed in the back, and trimmed to cor- 
respond, Blue velvet hat, with plume. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of blue silk, trimmed with three 
narrow ruffles, Over-dress or cloak of heavy black 
silk, with a cape, and trimmed with plaited quil- 
lings. Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed with white 
flowers and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Watteau morning-robe of gray cashmere. 
The silk ruchings, cords, and tassels are scarlet. The 
petticoat is of black silk, quilted with scarlet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of purple silk, trimmed with five 
narrow bands of satin. Over-diess of black velvet, 


without any sleeves, trimmed with a narrow silk > 


cord. Purple silk bonnet, trimmed with jet. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of heavy corded silk, trimmed 
with satin and narrow fringe. Sash of satin, with 
a fan-shaped bow in the back. The underskirt is of 
green silk, cut in points, and bound with satin. 
Black felt hat, with a long black plume and small 
bird. 

Fig, 6.—Walking-dress of brown serge, made with 
two skirts. The bottom one is trimmed with a fluted 
ruffle. Theupper one is cut shorter in front than at 
the back, and cut in scallops bound with satin. 
Tight-fitting polonaise, trimmed to correspond, and 
looped up at the sides with bows, forming a puff in 
the back. Bonnet of brown velvet, with a Spanish 
veil of black lace, fastened with a flower in front. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Two small curl bunches, which can 
be put on either at the side or at the back, more to- 
wards the neck as taste will decide ; these add greatly 
to the light appearance of the whole hair. 

Fig. 9.—Boy’s sailor collar. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s shirt, made of fine linen inser- 
tion, and trimmed with a narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 11.—Bib, with a belt made of quilted muslin, 
and trimmed with three narrow rows of edging. 

Fig. 12.—Bib, open in front, made of piqué, and 
trimmed with a narrow Cluny lace. 

Pig. 13.—Shirt front for a boy from ten to twelve 
years old. 





Fig. 14.—Toquet of blue velvet. Large bows of 
this material form the full crown. The border is 
simply a white cufied plume, Velvet strings fasten 
at the back. 

Fig. 15.—Child’s hat of violet silk. The crown is 
high, the border plaited; beneath the white plume 
is a row of square tabs, At the back fall two tassels 
of violet silk. 

Fig. 16.—Trimming of tatting and button-hole 
stitch, 


SEOOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.~-Bonnet of purple satin, with ruchings of 
the same, In front is a large bow and a bird of 
Paradise. A broad black lace falls over the chignon, 
is continued down the sides, and fastened in front 
with a satin bow. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of green silk. In front is a plaited 
band and large bow of velvet, with a golden daisy 
and foliage. A velvet scarf knots at one side of the 
back, passes across the bonnet, and forms the strings, 
which fasten in front with a daisy. This scarf is 
edgeé with black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Blue satin bonnet, plaited, and rounded at 
the back. A quilling crosses the front and falls 
upon the white lace scarf, which is caught beneath 
a bouquet of roses. Another bouquet and bird of 
Paradise ornament the bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Chignon arranged in seven puffs ; the hair 
is rolled up in front. A fancy comb surmounts the 
chignon. 

Fig. 5.—Morning-cap of embroidered muslin, for 
elderly ladies. 

Fig. 6.—Esmeralda cloak. Spring coverings are 
now to be thought of, as the days are lengthening, 
and the weather becomes more temperate. Among 
the Parisians, waterproof cloaks, made both in 
plain and tartan cloths, are all the rage. These 
coverings, which amongst the English are caly 
worn when it rains, are in Paris trimmed and orna- 
mented with bows and frills, and are thereby ren- 
dered quite dressy. The “ Esmeralda” is one of the 
many new French patterns in this style. It consists 
of a large paletdét, without sleeves, covered with two 
capes, open in the centre of the back, and ornamented 
with fringe, satin braid, and rosettes. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—The Zuleima jacket. (Front and 
back view.) This jacket is intended for evening 
wear, concerts, etc. It is made of fine black cash- 
mere, lined with black silk, and is ornamented with 
gold-colored silk braid, and black and gold gimp. The 
outer scroll is braided, the inner lines are both gimp 
and braid. Black fringe, with a gold ball at the tip 
of each strand ; buttons to correspond. 

Fig. 9.—Costume for a little girl, of pearl-colored 
poplin, trimmed with a narrow band of plush. Hat 
of pearl-colored felt, trimmed with a narrow band of 
feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Embroidery design for hair bands, ete. 
This design may be worked upon velvet or ribbon. 
The little flowers are ornamented with gold and 
steel beads. The green foliage and stalks are in 
stalk and flat stitch. The little roses are in raised 
stitch, and have a little knot of yellow silk in the 
middle. Stitches worked slanting into and over 
each other form the inner part of the rose round 
the knot, which is dark red or gray shaded silk; 
for the remainder of the rose, the stitches must be 
larger and lighter. Foliage and buds are worked 
with green silk. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for a child of three or four years of 
age. The underskirt is of blue cashmere, with two 
flounces. The upper skirt is of white alpaca, braided 
with blue. 

Fig. 12.— Bodice for a house dress. The front 
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crosses over, and buttons at the side. The lower 
part terminates with a short round basque trimmed 
like the bodice, with several rows either of narrow 
black velvet ribbon or giinp. Coat-shaped sleeves, 
trimmed at the armholes ani cuffs. A rich plait of 
gimp forms numerous brandeburgs, which hang from 
the shoulder, where they are fastened with a knot 
and with aiguilettes to the front. Turned-down 
collar, trimmed to correspond with the beiice. 

Fig. 13.—Drawers for a girl of one or two years 
old. The edge is ornamented with tucks and inser- 
tion. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ chemise, made with a narrow 
linen band edged with narrow embroidery. The front 
is made of narrow tucks, and bands edged with nar- 
row embroidery. 

Fig. 15.—Table napkin and pinafore. This pattern 
will be found very useful. It is meant to preserve 
the child’s frock from stains at table, and forms at 
once a napkin and pinafore. It is made of long- 
cloth or diaper, and trimmed with a narrow edging 
in tatting orcrochet. A lining of leather or India- 
rubber renders it waterproof. This lining is sepa- 
rate from the napkin, and is fastened to it by buttons 
and button-holes. 

Fig. 16,—Spring overcoat for a boy of seven years, 
made in the sacque form, with band buttoned in the 
back. 

Fig. 17.—Muslin chemisette, to wear with a dress 
bodice. The upper part of the bodice is arranged in 
full bouillons. There is a ruche round the neck, 
divided by a piping of colored silk. 

Fig. 18.—Infant’s bib, made of piqué, quilted, fast- 
ened by a belt around the waist. The bib is edged 
with a narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 19.—This slipper is of embroidered bronze 
leather. The bow is of velvet and lace. 

Fig. 20.—Infant’s slip, made of cambric muslin, 
and trimmed with narrow braid and buttons. 





CHITCHAT 
N FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

THE constant change of fashion causes a great 
deal of ennui to ladies who would fain not renew 
their wardrobe entirely with every change of season. 
Thus a large number of our readers are constantly 
asking us what is to be done with the perfectly plain 
gored dresses which were fashionable last season, 
and are now discarded. We will try and help them 
out of the dilemma. 

If the dress, though gored, has a very long sweep- 
ing skirt, it will be easy to arrange it according to 
the present fashionable style, by gathering it up at 
the sides and back, so as to form a large puff. The 
best way is to fasten a long piece of ribbon on either 
side of the waistband, and to tie it about two-thirds 
up the skirt, letting the upper part fall over it, thus 
forming the puff; but the skirt must be gathered 
and sewn down previously. If the dress has not ful- 
ness enough at the back to admit of forming a puff, 
it can only be used as an underdress; but even then 
it will be very useful, as double skirts are so much 
worn. We should not advise two dresses of differ- 
ent colors to be worh together, but a black always 
looks well with a colored one; gray may also be 
worn with any bright tint, such as violet, blue, 
green, or crimson. It is better, if possible, to trim 
the underskirt with a plaited flounce around the 
edge. The upper—black or gray—dress is looped up 
either into a Louis XV. bow, or 2 la Watteau, with 
bows on either side. Its bodice is quite low, show- 
ing the colored bodice like a chemisette. 

Although we have, according to the month, reached 
spring, yet there is little or no change in the world 
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of fashion; winter still clings to us, and spring 
styles are not as yet decided upon. We notice a few 
spring silks in light colors, both solid, striped, and 
plaids; striped goods for travelling, and all styles of 
plain and figured goods, for the ever popular walk- 
ing suits. A late style of round cloak, the “‘ McFar- 
lane,” will be used for early spring. It is made in 
ladies’ cloth, or the same material as the skirt, 
trimmed with plaid, or with bias velvet, striped with 
satin of a contrasting color. Double capes of a large 
size will also be worn, the upper one looped with 
silk rosettes. 

As there are so many parties and weddings now on 
hand, « few words on foilette will not be amiss. Un- 
cut velvet is the last elegance for reception dresses. 
This heavy material is most appropriate for matron’s 
wear, but it has been chosen by young ladies, and 
even for bridal dresses. This taste, though sumptu- 
ous, is questionable. We will describe a dress of 
this material lately made for a fair blonde. It was 
of moss-green, trimmed round the train with a bor- 
der of green moss velvet and satin, shells of the 
latter alternating with blocks of velvet in a con- 
tinuous band, large fluffy tassele of white and gold 
floss depending at intervals. The border outlines a 
court train and a deep basque with two points in 
front. Corsage open, heart-shaped to the belt, wth 
trimming of shells round the neek. No chemisette 
is worn, but frills of rich lace a finger wide, fill the 
neck, and a bosom piece of white satin and lace has 
a similar square-frilled heading, just showing a neck 
too fair to be altogether hidden. Magnificent dia- 
mond ornaments in the Moorish style are worn with 
this dress. 

In thin fabrics for evening dresses, we see tulle 
both plain and embroidered, the latter is one of the 
prettiest materials in use for tunics and overskirts. 
This is the gossamer silk tulle, so thin as to be 
scarcely perceptible, yet richly embroidered with 
satin floss in patterns of white lilies tipped with 
silver or bluebells, with gilt stamens. One very 
effective design is acorns and dark-green leaves em- 
broidered on white. We also notice brocaded tarla- 
tanes in pretty designs, white grounds strewn with 
gilt, wheat-edged with black, or else long grasses or 
dark-green leaves. Silvered tarlatane for overskirts, 
also white, stamped with silver leaves or stars. Gold 
and silver blonde laces are imported for trimming the 
tinselled tarlatanes, but it must be used very spar- 
ingly, or it will give a tawdry theatrical appearance 
to the costume. Inexpensive dresses of white tarla- 
tane are imported with the trimming basted on to 
show the design ; the skirts have two narrow plaited 
flounces, headed by a bright-colored silk ruche, the 
tunic of silvered tulle, edged with black lace. Others 
are trimmed with double folds of tarlatane of the 
delicate shades of rose, lavender, blue, and maize. 
Garniture of flowers is the favorite trimming for 
plain white tulie or tarlatane. Small sprays are 
dotted among the puffs of the skirt, and large clus- 
ters loop the tunic and adorn the corsage. Real 
blonde lace of handsome designs, is prettier on thin 
materials than the thick laces of greater value. 
White is universally worn this season; all white 
without any color being worn by married ladies as 
well as single. Some very young ladies, débutantes 
of the season, have adopted white, and will not be 
seen in anything else at parties and balls. Many of 
their dresses, imported from Paris, are as simple as 
can be devised—merely muslin or tarlatane, two 
skirts extremely plain and looped up with bows or 
flowers. It seems we are gradually adopting the 
European custom of reserving elaborate styles for 
matrons, arraying youth and beauty in sweet sim- 
plicity, without the foreign aid of ornament. 
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As mentioned in our last, powdered hair continues 
in favor; the antique style is used by married ladies, 
Young ladies use the blonde powder of a light yel- 
low hue, to make the light hair now so fashionable. 
A small box answers for one evening, and does not 
injure the hair like dyeing. The mania for light 
hair is so great now, that some brunettes have re- 
sorted to the expedient of twisting their dark hair 
into as small a space as possible, and concealing it 
with a chignon, side curls, and front crépés of light 
hair. This is very becoming if the complexion is 
good and the eyes very dark; but our readers must 
not imagine we commend this absurdity because we 
chronicle it. Care is certainly required to arrange 
such a coiffure properly, and, alas, the eyelashes and 
brows require dressing also. The hair for evening 
toilettes is arranged either in large bandeaur combed 
off the forehead and called bandeauxr 2 sabofte, or, 
when they are waved, bandeaur 2 lange. Some- 
times a wide plait and some light curls are placed 
in the centre of the bandeauz, and sometimes some 
loops which are carried to the very top of the head. 
Occasionally curls are only worn, and seme of the 
ringlets fall to the waist. Nobody now thinks of 
asking if these are of natural growth, and nobody, 
cogsequently, would get the credit if they were. 

The trains for evening wear are as long as ever; 
the dresses are in general trimmed en tablier, with a 
tunic open in front, and spreading out at the back as 
a manteau de cour, or court train, The bodices to 
dinner dresses are not always cut low; several lately 
have been made high and open in front, either square 
or pointed; the sleeves are made both coat-shaped 
and with ruffles, 

We have seen a few bonnets which are very pretty, 
they were very small, and somewhat of the Fancghon 
shape. One of mauve silk with wide plaits at the 
top of the head. It was bordered all round with a 
band of mauve feathers very stiffly curled, and at the 
left side there was an aigrette, or tuft of mauve fea- 
thers. At the back there was some white lace, which 
was continued all round the narrow mauve velvet 
lappets, each of which terminated with a mauve 
satin bow. Another bonnet was pink velvet dowil- 
lonné, and trimmed with white blonde, a white 
aigrette and agrafe of roses at the side. The third, 
a light blue satin and crape, trimmed with white 
blonde and tea roses. The last, a bonnet of black 
lace in the Spanish style, with a bouquet of roses of 
different colors. 

For brooches and bracelets, the most fashionable 
style is gold of different tints—dull and burnished, 
bright yellow, and greenish or orange, without any 
stones. Very pretty results are obtained with merely 
these differences between the different tints of the 
gold. A French fancy popular at present is to wear 
jewelry in contrast with the dress. Turquoise is 
worn with rose-color, coral with blue, and malachite 
with crimson. 

Black still retains its popularity for walking- 
dresses, it is frequently seen mixed with colors; but 
with all the gay styles worn, but few persons but 
what desire to have one or more plain black suits. 
An entirely new material is very popular, called 
“satin de Holland.” It is silk on one side, satin the 
other, and perfect on either, making a very economi- 
cal dress on account of its reversible quality. 

The tight-fitting casaque as yet continues the most 
approved style of garment for out-door wear. But 
the models are so various as to baffle description. 
Frequently the casaque or paletét forms a sort of 
upper dress, completing a walking costume, which 
is never meant to be worn indoors. As an instance 
of this, we will mention a very handsome costume, 
composed of a skirt of black silk, and casaque of 





dark caroubier-colored silk. The black skirt is 
trimmed with a deep flounce, headed with a cross- 
strip piped on either side with satin. The casaque 
has a long skirt, trimmed with satin cross-strips and 
a very handsome knotted fringe; it is just raised a 
little on one side by two large velvet rosettes. Upon 
the bodice there is a sort of velvet fichu, bordered 
with satin cross-strips and fringe; at the back, wide 
velvet lappets edged with fringe. 

Striped or plaid materials are much used for trim- 
ming self-colored materials. The striped of several 
colors are called Algerian, justas the plaid or checked 
are called Scotch. A dress of French blue poplin is 
trimmed with three cross-strips of black and blue 
striped satin. The jacket bodice is trimmed to cor- 
respond round the basque and sleeve. An Algerian 
sash, blue with black slanting stripes, is tied at the 
back into four drooping loops and long, fringed ends. 

Aumoniéres, or small velvet bags pendent from the 
belt, are just Jarge enough to hold handkerchief and 
tablets, and form pretty additions to the foilette. 
They can be bought ready made, or are furnished by 
the modisté to match the dress. 

Wecall the attention of our readers to the Watteau 
morning-robe given on the extension sheet, Fig. 3. 
It is the most fashionable style now worn, and for a 
bride can be made up very prettily in white alpaca 
trimmed with colored silk. We lately heard of a 
morning-robe, imported for a bride, of heavy white 
silk, embroidered with colored silks, which cost 
$300. Such extravagance is mere folly. 

We are sc frequently asked about goods suitable 
for mourning that we will devote our little remaining 
space to that subject. Imperial surge is taking the 
place of bombazine for handsome street suits worn 
in deep mourning. This is the same material as 
bombazine, a mixture of silk and wool, but with 
better body and more distinct twill, and is as soft 
and full to the touch as Thibet merino. The coarse 
English surge, all wool with a very broad twill, is 
durable and lustreless, and makes a serviceable suit 
for travelling or shopping. It can be trimmed with 
Hercules braid. The well-known Empress cloths 
and the peplin alpacas with demi-lustre are the best 
goods for ordinary street suits. Henrietta cloth, 
which is really a silk warped cashmere, retains its 
dead black color as long as a thread of it remains. 
The glossy alpaca is not considered suitable for 
muurning, but a demi-lustre alpaca makes a service- 
able house dress. We must not forget the double- 
width all wool delaines, which are both serviceable 
and genteel. 

Dresses of solid purple and gray are not now used 
for half mourning. Black trimmed with quillings 
and ruches of silk are worn. A purple bow at the 
throat, and the trimming of the hat is the only color 
introduced. The jacket or sacque is generally worn 
made to match the dress, some elderly ladies prefer 
the Thibet long shawls. English crape doubled over 
a frame with crape trimming is the bonnet most 
worn, As the mourning is lightened this crape trim- 
ming is removed for ribbon or heavy silk. The veil 
of English crape is worn, tied over the bonnet. It is 
usually a yard and a half long, but the length is 
varied according to the degree of relationship. The 
white ruche in the bonnets is only worn by widows. 

Standing collars, with wide lapped ends, are the 
best for mourning, as the corsage is usually made 
high and close. The two inch hem of cambric hand- 
kerchiefs is deep black, a better style than a border 
above them. Jet and onyx jewelry is in massive 
styles like cameos and coral. The watch-chain 
should also be of jet. Of course, it is a matter of 
taste the amount of jewelry worn, but for deep 
mourning but little is generally used. FAsHion. 
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Fig. 3.— Walking-dress of wine-colored Irish pop- 
lin, made with two skirts; the upper one puffed, 
the puffs divided by a quillingof satin. Heavy black 
corded silk cloak, trimmed with lace and satin 
pipings. Black felt hat, trimmed with color to 
match the dress. 

Pig. 4.—Evening-dress, made in the Watteau style. 
The underskirt of white silk, edged with a flounce, 
with a plaited quilling above it, The upper dress is 
of tulle, looped up with sprays of roses and leaves. 
The neck is finished with a wreath of flowers, which 
also forms the sleeves. Hair rolled, and finished 
with a wreath of roses fastened with a ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of black silk, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with three 
quillings of blue silk ; the upper skirt forms a pan- 
nier in the back, looped up with bows of blue silk. 
The front is cut in the apron form, and is made en- 
tirely of blue silk. Corsage and sleeves of blue; 
small black silk cape worn over it. Bonnet of white 
uncut velvet, trimmed with a white plume and blue 
flowers inside of the brim, and extending down on 
the lace string at one side. 

Fig. 6.—Boy’s suit of Havana brown cassimere, 
made with pants and blouse. High boots of black 
kid. Straw hat of the same color as the suit. 


eS 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of steel-colored Irish pop- 
lin, made with two skirts. The upper one is trimmed 
with a band of blue plush, and looped up with ro- 
settes and tassels of the same color. Polonaise of 
the same, puffed in the back, and trimmed to cor- 
respond, Blue veivet hat, with plume. 

Fig. 2—Dress of blue silk, trimmed with three 
narrow ruffies. Over-dress or cloak of heavy black 
silk, with a cape, and trimmed with plaited quil- 
lings. Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed with white 
flowers and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Watteau morning-robe of gray cashmere. 
The silk ruchings, cords, and tassels are scarlet. The 
petticoat is of black silk, quilted with scarlet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of purple silk, trimmed with five 
narrow bands of satin. Over-dress of black velvet, 
without any sleeves, trimmed with a narrow silk 
cord. Purple silk bonnet, trimmed with jet. 

Pig. 5.—Walking suit of heavy corded silk, trimmed 
with satin and narrow fringe. Sash of satin, with 
a fan-shaped bow in the back. The underskirt is of 
green silk, cut in points, and bound with satin. 
Black felt hat, with a long black plume and small 
bird. 

Fig. 6.—Walking-dress of brown serge, made with 
two skirts. The bottom one is trimmed with a fluted 
ruffie. Theupper one is cut shorter in front than at 
the back, and cut in scallops bound with satin. 
Tight-fitting polonaise, trimmed to correspond, and 
looped up at the sides with bows, forming a puff in 
the bavk. Bonnet of brown velvet, with a Spanish 
veil of black lace, fastened with a flower in front. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Two small curl bunches, which can 
be put on either at the side or at the back, more to- 
wards the neck as taste will decide ; these add greatly 
to the light appearance of the whole hair. 

Fig. 9.—Boy’s sailor collar. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s shirt, made of fine linen inser- 
tion, and trimmed with a narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 11.—Bib, with a belt made of quilted muslin, 
and trimmed with three narrow rows of edging. 

Fig. 12.—Bib, open in front, made of piqué, and 
trimmed with a narrow Cluny lace. 

Fig. 13.—Shirt front for a boy from ten to twelve 
years old. 





Fig. 14.—Toquet of blue velvet. Large bows of 
this material form the full crown, The border is 
simply a white curled plume. Velvet strings fasten 
at the back. 

Fig. 15.-—Child’s hat of violet silk. The crown is 
high, the border plaited; beneath the white plume 
is a row of square tabs. At the back fall two tassels 
of violet silk. 

Fig. 16.—Trimming of tatting and button-hole 
stitch. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet of purple satin, with ruchings of 
the same. In front is a large bow and a bird of 
Paradise. A broad black lace falls over the chignon, 
is continued cown the sides, and fastened in front 
with a satin bow. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of green silk. In front is a plaited 
band and large bow of velvet, with a golden daisy 
and foliage. A velvet scarf knots at one side of the 
back, passes across the bonnet, and forms the strings, 
which fasten in front with a daisy. This scarf is 
edged with black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Blue satin bonnet, plaited, and rounded at 
the back. A quilling crosses the front and falls 
upon the white lace scarf, which is caught beneath 
a bouquet of roses. Another bouquet and bird of 
Paradise ornament the bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Chignon arranged in seven puffs ; the hair 
is rolled up in front. A fancy comb surmounts the 
chignon. 

Fig. 5.—Morning-cap of embroidered muslin, for 
elderly ladies. 

Fig. 6.—Esmeralda cloak. Spring coverings are 
now to be thought of, as the days are lengthening, 
and the weather becomes more temperate. Among 
the Parisians, waterproof cloaks, made both in 
plain and tartan cloths, are all the rage. These 
coverings, which amongst the English are only 
worn when it rains, are in Paris trimmed and orna- 
mented with bows and frills, and are thereby ren- 
dered quite dressy. The “ Esmeralda” is one of the 
many new French patterns in this style. It consists 
of a large paletdt, without sleeves, covered with two 
capes, open in the centre of the back, and ornamented 
with fringe, satin braid, and rosettes. 

Figs. 7 and §.—The Zuleima jacket. (Front and 
back view.) This jacket is intended for evening 
wear, concerts, etc. It is made of fine black cash- 
mere, lined with black silk, and is ornamented with 
gold-colored silk braid, and black and gold gimp. The 
outer scroll is braided, the inner lines are both gimp 
and braid. Black fringe, with a gold ball at the tip 
of each strand ; buttons to correspond. 

Fig. 9.—Costume for a little girl, of pearl-colored 
poplin, trimmed with a narrow band of plush. Hat 
of pearl-colored felt, trimmed with a narrow band of 
feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Embroidery design for hair bands, ete. 
This design may be worked upon veivet or ribbon. 
The little flowers are ornamented with gold and 
steel beads. The green foliage and stalks are in 
stalk and flat stiteh. The little roses are in raised 
stitch, and have a little knot of yellow silk in the 
middle. Stitches worked slanting into and over 
each other form the inner part of the rose round 
the knot, which is dark red or gray shaded silk; 
for the remainder of the rose, the stitches must be 
larger and lighter. Foliage and buds are worked 
with green silk. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for a child of three or four years of 
age. The underskirt is of blue cashmere, with two 
flounces. Theupper skirt is of white alpaca, braided 
with blue. 

Fig. 12.— Bodice for a house dress. .The front 
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crosses. over, and buttons at the side. The lower 
part terminates with a short round basque trimmed 
like the bodice, with several rows either of narrow 
black velvet ribbon or gimp. Coat-shaped sleeves, 
trimmed at the armholes ani cuffs. A rich plait of 
gimp forms numerous brandeburgs, which hang from 
the shoulder, where they are fastened with a knot 
and with aiguilettes to the front. Turned-down 
collar, trimmed to correspond with the bodice. 

Fig. 13.—Drawers for a girl of one or two years 
old. The edge is ornamented with tucks and inser- 
tion. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ chemise, made with a narrow 
linen band edged with narrow embroidery. The front 
is made of narrow tucks, and bands edged with nar- 
row embroidery. 

Fig. 15.—Table napkin and pinafore. This pattern 
will be found very useful. It is meant to preserve 
the child’s frock from stains at table, and forms at 
once a napkin and pinafore. It is made of long- 
cloth or diaper, and trimmed with a narrow edging 
in tatting or crochet. A lining of leather or India- 
rubber renders it waterproof. This lining is sepa- 
rate from the napkin, and is fastened to it by buttons 
and button-holes. 

Fig. 16.—Spring overcoat for a boy of seven years, 
made in the sacque form, with band buttoned in the 
back. 

Fig. 17.—Muslin chemisette, to wear with a dress 
bodice. The upper part of the bodice is arranged in 
full bouillons. There is a ruche round the neck, 
divided by a piping of colored silk. 

Fig. 18.—Infant’s bib, made of piqué, quilted, fast- 
ened by a belt around the waist. The bib is edged 
with a narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 19.—This slipper is of embroidered bronze 
leather. The bow is of velvet and lace. 

Fig. 20.—Infant’s slip, made of cambric muslin, 
and trimmed with narrow braid and buttons. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 

THe constant change of fashion causes a great 
deal of ennui to ladies who would fain not renew 
their wardrobe entirely with every change of season. 
Thus a large number of our readers are constantly 
asking us what is to be done with the@erfectly plain 
gored dresses which were fashionable last season, 
and are now discarded. We will try and help them 
out of the dilemma. 

If the dress, though gored, has a very long sweep- 
ing skirt, it will be easy to arrange it according to 
the present fashionable style, by gathering it up at 
the sides and back, so as to form a iarge puff. The 
best way is to fasten a long piece of ribbon on either 
side of the waistband, and to tie it about two-thirds 
up the skirt, letting the upper part fall over it, thus 
forming the puff; but the skirt must be gathered 
and sewn down previously. If the dress has not ful- 
ness enough at the back to admit of forming a puff, 
it can only be used as an underdress; but even then 
it will be very useful, as double skirts are so much 
worn. We should not advise two dresses of differ- 
ent colors to be worn together, but a black always 
looks well with a colored one; gray may also be 
worn with any bright tint, such as violet, blue, 
green, or crimson. It is better, if possible, to trim 
the underskirt with a plaited flounce around the 
edge. The upper—black or gray—dress is looped up 
either into a Louis XV. bow, or ala Watteau, with 
bows on either side. Its bodice is quite low, show- 
ing the colored bodice like a chemisette. 

Although we have, according to the month, reached 
spring, yet there is little or no change in the world 
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of fashion; winter still clings to us, and spring 
styles are not as yet decided upon. We notice a few 
spring silks in light colors, both solid, striped, and 
plaids; striped goods for travelling, and all styles of 
plain and figured goods, for the ever popular walk- 
ing suits. A late style of round cloak, the “‘ McFar- 
lane,” will be used for early spring. It is made in 
ladies’ cloth, or the same material as the skirt, 
trimmed with plaid, or with bias velvet, striped with 
satin of a contrasting color. Double capes of a large 
size will also be worn, the upper one looped with 
silk rosettes. 

As there are so many parties and weddings now on 
hand, a few words on /foilette will not be amiss. Un- 
cut velvet is the last elegance for reception dresses. 
This heavy material is most appropriate for matron’s 
wear, but it has been chosen by young ladies, and 
even for bridal dresses. This taste, though sumptu- 
ous, is questionable. We will describe a dress of 
this material lately made for a fair blonde. It was 


+ of moss-green, trimmed round the train with a bor- 


der of green moss velvet and satin, shells of the 
latter alternating with blocks of velvet in a con- 
tinuous band, large fluffy tassels of white and gold 
floss depending at intervals, The border outlines a 
court train and a deep basque with two points in 
front. Corsage open, heart-shaped to the belt, with 
trimming of shells round the neck. No chemisette 
is worn, but frills of rich lace a finger wide, fill the 
neck, and a bosom piece of white eatin and lace has 
a similar square-frilled heading, just showing a neck 
too fair to be altogether hidden. Magnificent dia- 
mond ornaments in the Moorish style are worn with 
this dress. 

In thin fabrics for evening dresses, we see tulle 
both plain and embroidered, the latter is one of the 
prettiest materials in use for tunics and overskirts. 
This is the gossamer silk tulle, so thin as to be 
scarcely perceptible, yet richly embroidered with 
satin floss in patterns of white lilies tipped with 
silver or bluebells, with gilt stamens. One very 
effective design is acorns and dark-green leaves em- 
broidered on white. We also notice brocaded tarla- 
tanes in pretty designs, white grounds strewn with 
gilt, wheat-edged with black, or else long grasses or 
dark-green leaves. Silvered tarlatane for overskirts, 
also white, stamped with silver leaves or stars. Gold 
and silver blonde laces are imported for trimming the 
tinselled tarlatanes, but it must be used very spar- 
ingly, or it will give a tawdry theatrical appearance 
to the costume. Inexpensive dresses of white tarla- 
tane are imported with the trimming basted on to 
show the design ; the skirts have two narrow plaited 
flounces, headed by a bright-colored silk ruche, the 
tunic of silvered tulle, edged with black lace. Others 
are trimmed with double folds of tarlatane of the 
delicate shades of rose, lavender, blue, and maize. 
Garniture of flowers is the favorite trimming for 
plain white tulle or tarlatane. Small sprays are 
dotted among the puffs of the skirt, and large clus- 
ters loop the tunic and adorn the corsage. Real 
blonde lace of handsome designs, is prettier on thin 
materials than the thick laces of greater value. 
White is universally worn this season; all white 
without any color being worn by married ladies as 
well as single. Some very young ladies, débatantes 
of the season, have adopted white, and will not be 
seen in anything else at parties and balls. Many of 
their dresses, imported from Paris, are as simple as 
can be devised—merely muslin or tarlatane, two 
skirts extremely plain and looped up with bows or 
flowers. It seems we are gradually adopting the 
European custom of reserving elaborate styles for 
matrons, arraying youth and beauty in sweet sim- 
plicity, without the foreign aid of ornament. 
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As mentioned in our last, powdered hair continues 
in favor; the antique style is used by married ladies. 
Young ladies use the blonde powder of a light yel- 
low hue, to make the light hair now so fashionable. 
A small box answers for one evening, and does not 
injure the hair like dyeing. The mania for light 
hair is so great now, that some brunettes have re- 
sorted to the expedient of twisting their dark hair 
into as small a space as possible, and concealing it 
with a chignon, side curls, and front crépés of light 
hair. This is very becoming if the complexion is 
good and the eyes very dark; but our readers must 
not imagine we commend this absurdity because we 
chronicle it. Care is certainly required to arrange 
such a coiffure properly, and, alas, the eyelashes and 
brows require dressing also. The hair for evening 
toilettes is arranged either in large bandeaur combed 
off the forehead and called bandeaur 2 sabofe, or, 
when they are waved, bandeauz 2 l’ange. Some- 
times a wide plait and some light curls are placed 
in the centre of the bandeauz, and sometimes some 
loops which are carried to the very top of the head. 
Occasionally curls are only worn, and some of the 
ringlets fall to the waist. Nobody now thinks of 
asking if these are of natural growth, and nobody, 
consequently, would get the credit if they were. 

The trains for evening wear are as long as ever; 
the dresses are in general trimmed en tablier, with a 
tunie open in front, and spreading out at the back as 
a manteau de cour, or court train. The bodices to 
dinner dresses are not always cut low; several lately 
have been made high and open in front, either square 
or pointed; the sleeves are made both coat-shaped 
and with ruffles, 

We have seen a few bonnets which are very pretty, 
they were very small, and somewhat of the Fanchon 
shape. One of mauve silk with wide plaits at the 
top of the head. It was bordered all round witha 
band of mauve feathers very stiffly curled, and at the 
left side there was an aigrette, or tuft of mauve fea- 
thers. At the back there was some white lace, which 
was continued all round the narrow mauve velvet 
lappets, each of which terminated with a mauve 
satin bow. Another bonnet was pink velvet bowil- 
lonné, and trimmed with white blonde, a white 
aigrette and agrafe of roses at the side. The third, 
a light blue satin and crape, trimmed with white 
blonde and tea roses. The last, a bonnet of black 
lace in the Spanish style, with a bouquet of roses of 
different colors. 

For brooches and bracelets, the most fashionable 
style is gold of different tints—dull and burnished, 
bright yellow, and greenish or orange, without any 
stones. Very pretty results are obtained with merely 
these differences between the different tints of the 
gold. A French fancy popular at present is to wear 
jewelry in contrast with the dress. Turquoise is 
worn with rose-color, corel with blue, and malachite 
with crimson. 

Black still retains its popularity for walking- 
dresses, it is frequently seen mixed with colors; but 
with all the gay styles worn, but few persons but 
what desire to have one or more plain black suits. 
An entirely new material is very popular, called 
“satin de Holland.” It is silk on one side, satin the 
other, and perfect on either, making a very economi- 
cal dress on account of its reversible quality. , 

The tight-fitting casaque as yet continues the most 
approved style of garment for out-door wear. But 
the models are so various as to baffle description. 
Frequently the casaque cr paletét forms a sort of 
upper dress, completing a walking costume, which 
is never meant to be worn indoors. As an instance 
of this, we will mention a very handsome costume, 
composed of a skirt of black silk, and casaque of 





dark caroubier-colored silk. The black skirt is 
trimmed with a deep flounce, headed with a cross- 
strip piped on either side with satin. The casaque 
has a long skirt, trimmed with satin cross-strips and 
a very handsome kaotted fringe; it is just raiseda 
little on one side by two large velvet rosettes. Upon 
the bodice there is a sert of velvet fichu, >ordered 
with satin cross-strips and fringe; at the beck, wide 
velvet lappets edged with fringe. 

Striped or plaid materials are much used for tiim- 
ming self-colored materials. The striped of several 
colors are called Algerian, just as the plaid or checked 
are called Scotch. A dress of French blue poplin is 
trimmed with three cross-strips of black and blue 
striped satin. The jacket bodice is trimmed to cor- 
respond round the basque and sleeve. An Algerian 
sash, blue with black slanting stripes, is tied at the 
back into four drooping loops and long, fringed ends. 

Aumoniéres, or small velvet bags pendent from the 
belt, are just large enough to hold handkerchief and 
tablets, and form pretty additions to the foilette. 
They can be bought ready made, or are furnished by 
the modisté to match the dress. 

Weeall the attention of our readers to the Watteau 
morning-robe givea on the extension sheet, Fig. 3. 
It is the most fashionable style now worn, and for a 
bride can be made up very prettily in white alpaca 
trimmed with colored silk. We lately heard of a 
morning-robe, imperted for a bride, of heavy white 
silk, embroidered with colored silks, which cost 
$300. Such extravagance is mere folly. 

We are so frequently asked about goods suitable 
for mourning that we will devote our little remaining 
space to that subject. Imperial surge is taking the 
place of bombazine for handsome street suits worn 
in deep mourning. This is the same material as 
bombazife, a mixture of silk and wool, but with 
better body and more distinct twill, and is as soft 
and full to the touch as Thibet merino. The coarse 
English surge, all wool with a-very broad twill, is 
durable and lustreless, and makes a serviceable suit 
for travelling or shopping. It can be trimmed with 
Hercules braid. The well-known Empress cloths 
and the poplin alpacas with demi-lustre are the best 
goods for ordinary street suits. Henrietta cloth, 
which is really a silk warped cashmere, retains its 
dead black color as long as a thread of it remains. 
The glossy afbaca is not considered suitable for 
mourning, but a demi-lustre alpaca makes a service- 
able house dress. We must not forget the double- 
width all wool delaines, which are both serviceable 
and genteel. 

Dresses of solid purple and gray are nct now used 
for half mourning. Black trimmed with quillings 
and ruches of sik are worn. A purple bow at the 
throat, and the trimming of the hat is the only color 
introduced. The jacket or sacque is generally worn 
made to match the dress, some elderly ladies prefer 
the Thibet long shawls. English crape doubled over 
a frame with crape trimming is the bonnet most 
worn. As the mourning is lightened this crape trim- 
ming is removed for ribbon or heavy silk. The veil 
of English crape is worn, tied over the bonnet. It is 
usually a yard and a half long, but the length is 
varied according to the degree of relationship. The 
white ruche in the bonnets is only worn by widows. 

Standing collars, with wide lapped ends, are the 
best for mourning, as the corsage is usually made 
high and close. The two inch hem of cambric hand- 
kerchiefs is deep black, a better style than a border 
above them. Jet and onyx jewelry is in massive 
styles like cameos and coral. The watch-chain 
should also be of jet. Of course, it is a matter of 
taste the amount of jewelry worn, but for deep 
mourning but little is generally used. FasHion. 
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